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BETWEEN THE CHORE ST 
Jottings by a Rancher 

The following notes are intended for middle class families who 
may be considering whether it would be wmsc to sever their con- 
Election with the “ Old Country*^ and emigrate to Canada. For 
convenience the notes have been placed under several heads, viz — 
A few remarks personal: the climate of Western Canada : work 
and dotnestic life : income and expenditure : concluding remarks. 

I. A few personal remarks. — It is just three 3?ears since I 
'^broke up house*'' in Scotland and sailed from Glasgow with a 
through ticket to Calgary which I had made our point d'apput. 
Three days after we arrived in Calgary I brought my family out 
here although the only building on the premises was a log-cabin 
10 X 10 which had been unused for seven years ! It was several 
months before we were accommodated as comfortably as the ac- 
companying illustration indicates. While the carpenters were busy 
fixing up our buildings, my wife and I were engaged planning all 
sorts of improvements and giving suitable names to prominent 
landmarks. ^^The Bow River Ranch” did not seem quite appro- 
priate, so we re-christened our property and it is now known a.s 
Straihpine Ranch The Fine Creek flows through this interval 
and empties its limpid waters into the Bow River just beyond 
the garden. The clump of birch and poplar that shelters the 
house on the north side is now ‘^The Grove, and the rivulet 
formed by the numerous living springs along the banks of the Grove 
iu called ‘^Spring burn ” Other names followed, — '‘The Meadow,'"* 
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‘^The Bow Ditch,” “Beaverdam pasture/* “ The Watch tower/* &c. 
We now use all these names as freely as if we had bought them 
with the property. 

Our children seenn to have inheiited the gift of nomenclature. 
One day while sawing a log I heard “little Alice” exclaim : 
“ Mummie, Aunt Aggie has laid an egg behind the French Gover- 
ness in the Back Parlour^' — which, being interpreted means that 
a certain hen which the children declare resembles “ Aunt Aggie*^ 
had laid an egg in a “ lean-to ** alias *The back parlour*^ behind an 
old trunk that once belonged to a French Governess ! 

I have been 17 years in India — half that time as Principal of a 
College and half as Municipal Secretary in a City of close on a 
million inhabitants. I mention this to empnasize the fact that my 
previous training could hardly be said to lead up to ranching in 
Western Canada. My wife has all her life, both in India and in 
Scotland, been accustomed to be served and waited upon — cer- 
tainly not a fit and propar training for domestic life in the Far 
West. But here we are and here we mean to stay, and we both 
think it is largely because of and not in spite of, our previous 
training and experience that we are enjoying our new life so very 
much, I should add however that we have cultivated the art. 
of generating our own activity, and that conduces both to our 
happiness and our success To any couple who singly and separate- 
ly require outside assistance to get up an impetus — whether it be 
in the form of social gatherings or political organizations or any 
other of the extraneous excitements of city life, to such 1 say, 
please doult come. You will not find things as you require them 
out here. There must be hearty intelligent co-operation : man 
and wife must be ‘‘centred all in self/^ and then they will carry 
Jlome'^ with them even though they take their family 40 miles 
from anywhere. 

11. The climate. — Coming direct from a 17 years* residence 
in India I did not feel the summer heat much, — nor the mosquitoes. 
People accustomed to the damp bleak weather and dull skies of 
Great Britain may ; but the long hours of sunlight and the ex- 
hilarating air, and the cool nights amply compensate for any 
ivconveniences of the summer days in Sunny Alberta. The fall, 
an “ Indian Summer,** bring us on to the end of the year in such an 
alluring way that we are apt to put off making preparations for 
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the keen frost of the winter months. There might be more snow 
fn Southern Alberta. — Sleighing is so enjoyable and so profitable 
a means of travelling : but we have some fair sleighing weather and 
we are compensated for its absence by seeing the cattle grazing 
contentedly I n their winter pasture instead of hanging about the 
shelter sheds. Our worst months, I think, are February and 
March : but with good stoves and plenty of fuel (and fuel is 
abundant here) we can make ourselves very cosy j for a rancher’s 
outdoor work is very limited during the winter, nor is it necessary 
to expose oneself long at a time. 

III. Work and domestic life. — In India an ordinary es- 
tablishment consists of the following servants : — a cook and cook^s 
assistant a butler ; two or three table servants ; a plate washer ; 
one or two “ bearers to dust the furniture &c., a sweeper (some- 
times two) • a gate-keeper ; a coachman ^ a groom for each horse ; 
a washerman ; a home tailor ; a milkman ; besides ayahs and 
bearers as personal attendants. An official has also peons and 
chuprassies. That is in India, not Canada. 1 still remember the 
peculiar smile that came over the face of the hotel proprietor when 
I complained in the morning that my boots which I had careful- 
ly placed outside my bedroom door, had not been cleaned ! A 
waggish “ old-timer afterwards remarked that I should have been 
thankful to have found my boots at all, — cleaned or otherwise! 
Mo ; we have changed all that out here. This is a land where 
one has to help himself and to be selfreliant. The fact that there 
tire no servants to wait on one may deter some from emigrating. 
It should not. Once free from the habit of having things done for 
you, you feel like one who has freed himself from a burden — like 
dram-drinking or gambling. 

Many people toil long hours in a city to earn a salary only or 
hardly sufEcient to meet the constant drain of household expenses. 
If these toilers could spare a minute to examine the whole matter 
they would find that there is an element of foolishness in it. 
They are industrious, honest, intelligent Their employers res- 
pect them and probably lean heavily on them finding them ex- 
tremely useful ill their moneymaking business. They rise, and 
shave, and bolt their dainty breakfast and hurry off to ofBce, 
They return in the evening jaded and glad to spend a quiet hour 
or two before turning in to refiesh themselves for next days work. 
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They donT m?nd the long hours or the scant leisure. What 
troubles them is the fact that they cannot make ends meet with 
ease and that nothing is being laid by for a rainy day. The rent 
bill and t!ie servant's wages and the taxes and the exhorbitant 
charges for butter and eggs and a pound of cheese ” swallow up 
the salary as quickly as it is earned. These toilers may smile and 
look unconcerned when they congregate in the city ; bnt each is 
carrying his secret burden which is choking the very best qualities 
of many a breadwinner. The foolishness of the matter lies, I 
think, in a man spending his whole woiking hours and years to 
provide money to Led the ravenous mass of people who, by force 
of custom^ he considers to be essential to his family’s existence. 
It i ToiIy when one frees himself from the trammels of this system 
that he realises how independent he can be of help — paid help - 
from others. Both in India and in Scotland my wife and 1 had 
our cup of coffee and bit of toast brought to our bedroom at an 
early hour — about six o’clock. In sunny Alberta we have never 
failed to have this luxury during our three years’ residence ; It 
has even been seeter and completer” because of the delicious 
cream from our own cows and because I light the fire and prepare 
“our little breakfast ” myself. The family porridge is made ready 
at the same time as the coffee and when I take up the tray to 
“ Mummie’s ” room, our 15 year old daughter goes down to the 
kitchen and gets a more substantial meal ready for the healthy 
young appetites that have begun to assemble in the warm diring 
room During the day I assist in various ways and, as far as a 
mere man body can be of use in woman’s domain, I try to be 
useful. Quill driving is not in it with helping one’s wife and 
daughter to get through with their household work. I get my 
reward when I take my gun or fishing rod to have an hmir’s 
change of recreation when the sun’s rays are falling obliquely on 
the woodland slopes ; for my fair companion can and does come 
with me and shares the sport. 

The out-of-door woik of a rancher is neither arduous nor un- 
pleasant. The ploughing, haymaking and harvesting requires to 
be done ptomptly, and the must economic d plan is to engage a re- 
liable young man'accustomed to such work. As “Boss ” the rancher 
must be afield betimes and lend a hand, but the brunt of the 
wuik will be dune by the hired man. Self-help is the inspiring 
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source of activity out-of-doors, as well as in the house. One 
has to be ready to put his hand to everything from cleaning out 
the stables to hitching up a team ; from milking a cow to feed- 
ing the hand-fed calves and taking the butter to market. My 
wife and I made our first trip to Calgary in a brand new 
waggon and were proud of the feat A waggon is not so comfor- 
table to drive in as a landau, but this is the Far West and we 
came to ** settle.” 

The vegetable garden should be a special woik of the rancher. 
It will occupy many a hour, but when one has from 14 to r8 
hours of sunshine one has lots of time for out-door work. All 
the odd jobs for ifidoor work should be carefully gathered up 
against the season of long evenings and cold days. In the 
winter one^s leisure is as plentiful as is the sunshine in summer. 

IV. Income and Expenditure. — This to many will be the 
crux of the whole question. They might “chance it as to 
climate and work, but they have been so long accustomed to a 
steady income ” — they would like to be “ sure ” before venturing 
to knock oflf their shackles. This is perfectly reasonable. If a 
man is to capitalise, as it were his wage earning power and invest 
his assets in this new country he is entitled to satisfy himself 
before doing so that the investment is a safe one. The most 
important source of income is the annual sale of surplus stock. 
A rancher has a certain number of stockers t. e., Calf-bearing 
cows. He may safely count on 900 of his cows producing calves 
so that if we assume 150 is the uumber of stockers (and I should 
like to make that the number to be aimed at) then every 
autumn he will have for sale 135 calves which will fetch between 
1800 and 2000 dollars. 

Poultry, if properly managed, should add considerably to the 
income, as should also bucter-making and the rearing of pigs. 
But it is safer to consider all these as by-products,-'^ although 
I know people who make these by-prod acts keep the house, 
setting free for purchase of more land and stock the proceeds of 
the annual sale of cattle. 

Horse breeding is I believe very profitable in this country, but 
I cannot yet speak from experiance. 

Sheep I have tried on a small scale and have found them 
very profitable. Expenditure ^cannot be tabulated so easily as 
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income. Each household must bring its own genius for economy 
and for making the best of things available. There is no rent 
to pay nor servants’ wages. Taxes are as yet nominal. The 
thousand and one opportunities for spending always present in a 
town are not to be found here. There is little expense incurred 
on social entertainment. 

The cost of living may be inferred in a general way from the 
following facts. We live 17 miles from Calgary and 4 miles from a 
railway station. 

For sugar we pay $5.75 per sack of 100 lbs. 
flour „ „ $3.00 ,, „ „ 

„ oatmeal „ $2.75 

kerosene oil $4.00 per case of two tins. 

,, coal $85 ,ck:> per carload of 20 tons. 

„ beef 6^2 cents per ft) (wholesale). 

Potatoes and all ordinary vegetables are grown at home. 
Butter, eggs, bacon, poultry and mutton are produced on the 
premises. Fish and game are caught on our grounds. 

Boots for the family cost from one to five dollars a pair. 
Clothes are made chiefly at home. Fancy articles are expensive 
whether for eating or wearing. 

I wish I could say that no capital would be required, but no 
sensible business man will be surprised when I say that $00 
pounds is the mininum sum any one of the class I am addressing 

should have to start his new career with. Government gives a 

settler 160 acres free, and if timber is on the property or near it his 
buildings will not cost much His cattle can be grazed on the 
open range and he can make some headway. But 150 head of 
cattle require more private property than 160 acres, so that for 
some time the settler with only 500 pounds must “ ca’ canny/'* 
He must limit his stock to the buying capacity of his capital and 
let them increase to the much desired 150. 

Concluding remarks. — If it Were not that I have grown very 
fond of this country I would not have taken the trouble to 
write the foregoing, even under the gentle persuasion of our 
genial Dominion agent Mr Sutherland, It is not of Canada as 
a potentially great country that I think when I say I like my 
adopted country : it is of Si^nny Alberta with her panorama of 
terraced mountains and picturesque valleys : it is of the home 
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possibilities she presents for many who would fain be free of the 
worry and anxiety of city drudgery, but feel diffident to take 
the critical step lest failure may be the result. What one must 
bring with him besides a healthy family, and a wife who will co- 
operate heartily in the new surroundings, are a stout heart, all the 
home refinements and culture that a family can carry with them, 
and a small capital. With these, success and happiness and free- 
dom are secured. I will couclude with an extract (by permission) 
from my wife's scribbling portfolio. 

“ I wish you could see it, this bit of the world, is laden through 
the opal haze of a mid-summer day when the air is laden with the 
sub perfume of the clove-scented wolf-willow, A sun-lit flower- 
gemmed valley, where the drowsy cattle stand knee-deep in tlie 
lush green grasses, and laughing brooklets quiver through the 
interlacing’ boughs of catkined willow and silver birch and hurl 
themselves with musical rush of diamond-feathered foam into 
the bosom of the majestic river which winds forever onwards 
like a great sapphire snake. And the gently wooded hills 
encircle all with their fragrant arms, their grassy slopes crowned 
with wild roses and honey-suckle, and golden hearted lilies, while 
through a pine crested coulee one glittering peak of the mighty 
Rockies stands out against an azure sky like a snow-clad sentinel, 
pointing upwards and keeping silent watch and ward." 

Strathpine Ranch, ) 

[ W, R. MACDONALD, m.a, 

February^ 1 904. J 
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THE VBDIC VrSHNU AND HIS TRlVfKRAMANA. 

It is the general opinion of scholars who have studied the 
subject that during the Yedic period Vishnu did not occupy any- 
thing like the poairion he afterwards held as one of the gods of the 
Hindu Triads This is true in the sense that the hiunns in which 
Vishnu has been praised in the Rigveda are much fewer in number 
than those glorifying Indra, Agni, Vanina and some other godts. But 
the few hymns on Vishnu have a peculiar charm of their own and 
1 shall point out later on how the Religion of Love which from the 
Pouranic age to our own, held sway in fndia, had its source in the 
worship of Vishnu by the Vedic rishis. The god, however, around 
whom, so many incidents were afterwards woven, had, at the time 
the hymns of the Rigveda were composed, only one important event 
of his life prominently put forward. This is his TTivihravtana 
— taking forward three steps for which he has been repeatedly 
called — urugaya — the wide stepper. The word comes from 

the root ^ to go as pointed out by Yaska (Nir, IT. 7) and not from 

to sing as Sayana supposed. The root itself has nearly been 
lost in classical Sanskrit but we meet with woids dei ived fiom it 
e.g., 1 

As to who Vishnu was and what was his vikramana the Western 
scholars are unanimous in their belief. Vishnu, according to them, 
is the sun and bis trivikramana is the three positions the sun occu- 
pies at rising, at the zenith and at the setting. This is not a new 
explanation. It vvas first put forward by the Etymologist Aurnavabh 
as we will presently see. Why the Western scholars so readily 
adopted this view is not difficult to see. It was the fashion with 
tl^pn at one time to explain every difficulty in the Rigveda mytholo- 
gically — especially by the sun, dawn and the storm myths. The 
idea of Vishnu as a sun-god, therefore, was readily accepted by them. 

The Indian authorities, however, are not at one as regards their 
explanation of Vishnu and his vikramana^ Mention is made of 
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the ofod in the Aita^eya Brahmana of fclie Rio-v-ccla, in the Taitti-^ 
Tli/a Brahmana of the Krishna Yajuvveda and In the Satapatha 
Brahmana of the SuJcla Yaj^irveda, The first of these Brahmanas 
probably took Vishnu to be the sun. Its opening lines run thus 

’srfttbili'iwWsRPtl 

Ai 3 :ni indeed among the gods is the lowest and Vishnu the 
highest ; betweeii them are all the other gods. 

Here the words '‘lowest^* and ** highest ** do not indicate rank 
or dignity but signify only the positions in space occupied by Agni 
and Vishnu. Agni is the god on earth and has therefore the lowest 
place 5 Uishnu the sun is in heaven and therefore occupies the 
highest place j the other gods occupy the intermediate positions. 
This fact used to be represented in the sacrificial hall by 

placing the grass-seat of Agni at one end and that of Vishnu at the 
other end; the seats of the other gods being placed between them. 
For these two gods, Agni and Vishnu are the two ends of the 
sacrifice. 

The same Brahmana in VH5 while explaining the Mile 8 SuMa 
G9 of the VI MandaLa relates the story that after Indra and Vishnu 
had defeated the a^uras, Indra proposed to the latter that the world 
should be divided between the Devas and the Asu7^as. The Asii^xis 
accepted the offer. On this Indra said ‘*all through which Vishnu 
makes his three strides is ours, the other part is yours. To this 
the Asuras agieed. Vishnu then stepped through the three worlds, 
then over the vedas and lastly over vak. This explanation of the 
vikramana of Vishnu is the foundation of the Pouranic story of his 
dwarf incarnation* The story has been repeated in some of the 
other Brahmanas including the Satapatha. 

The Taittiriya Brahmana for the first time spoke of Vishnu as 
sacrifice HI. 1. 7. This explanation was obtained 

by analogy. The word was derived from the root to pervade ; 

means all pervading. with all its members pervades all reli- 

gious rites. Therefore ^^2 is I Vishnu-is over and over spoken of 
as sacrifice in the Satpatha Brahman a. This Brahmana by following 
the Sukla Yajurveda, also spoke of the three steps of Vishnu as 
three syllables — S. Y IX. 31. Vishnu hy 
thi^ee syllables won the three worlds. 

2 
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W'e next come to the interpretation of Vishnu as given in the 
Nirukta. Yaska thus explains Rik 17 of the 22iid Sukta of the first 
mandal quoting the opinions of Sakapuni and Aurnavabha. 

^1 ; ^%{\ ^1 ^1 i i ^ 

Vishnu stepped over all this we see around us. fy(?fC5f for pfsfC^ 1 
Id three ways he placed his foot ze., on the earth, in the mid — region 
and in the sky according to Sakapuni j at the rising, in the place 
of Vishnu and on the head of Gaya according to Aurnavabha. His 
foot is enveloped in the dust; hi.s foot is not visible in tiie air or 
it may be metaphorical ; his foot is not visible as it is enveloped 
in dust as if ; Pangsavah ” means dust — that which is trodden by 
the feet or that which lies down from distress or that which is 
ground down by the feet. 

The commentator Durgacharyya explains “ vishnupada as the 
meridian sky and gayasirasi’ as in the hill of setting. 

Thus we see Sankapuni and Aurnavabha held different opinions 
as to who Vishnu was and what were his throe strides. Sakapuni 
thought that Vishnu was the god who walked through the universe 
in three steps which he placed in three different places namely on 
earth, in the mid-region and in heaven. This may be compared 
with the vedic idea of Agni existing in three difiPerent forms in three 
places — as fire on earth, as lightning in the mid -region and as the 
sun in heaven (X. 88. 10). It may be also compared with the 
classification of the vedic gods as given in the NiruMa, 

cw5l =^j1 \ 

There are only three gods — Agni whose place is the earth ; 
Vayu or Indra whose place is the mid-region and Surya whose place 
is the sky or heaven. 

This explanation of trivikramana of Vishnu is to be found also 
in%be Yajurveda and in all the Brahmanas mentioned above. 

It was understood that by his first step Vishnu reached ^5 
(earth) j by his second step (mid-region) and by his third step ^ 
(sky). If Sayan is right this is the way the Vihraman% of Vishim 
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was undersfcood in some of the hymns of the Kig-veda itself, 
Sakapuni’s explanation therefore is far from being original and new, 

Aurnavahh on the other hand understood Vishnu to mean the 
sun and his three steps placed in three different ways the positions 
of the sun at rising, at the zenith and at setting, 

I shall point out later O'U that neither of these explanations 
can be fully reconciled with the descriptions of the vihramanw 
of Vishnu as given in the Rigveda and that these descriptions them- 
selves are far from being consistent with one another. But before I dO' 
so I would place before my readers the most important Riks in 
which Vishnu has been adored in the Rigveda, Before they can be 
expected to judge of the correctness of the remarks they must know 
the facts. 

I. 22, 

16. May the gods protect us from the place whence Vishnu 
walked through the seven regions of the earth. 

17. Vishnu walked over this (earth). In three ways he placed 
his feet. In his dusty feet is comprised (all this world). 

18. From that place bolding sacred rites Vishnu took three 
steps# He is the unconquerable protector, 

19. See the deeds done by Vishnu. With their help the sacri- 
ficer is able to perform the religious rites. He is an intimate 
fiiend of Indra. 

20. The highest abode of Vishnu, the sages always see like w 
fully opened eye in the sky. 

21. The ever wakeful sages, skilled in composing hymns, mag- 
nify the higliest abode of Vishnu#. 

(1) It is to be noticed that Sayan does not explain what that 
place is whence Vishnu began to walk. If Vishnu be taken as the 
sun this place may be taken as the eastern horizon where ha first 
makes his appearance. It will in that case harmonize with the idea 
entertained by the composers of some of the latest hymns that the 
gods come from the east. Goddess IJsha (dawn) opens the door 
which itself is a goddess (■^‘htwfl) through which the gods come to the 
sacrifice longing for the soma-drhik. But this idea contradicts 
the more general belief of the rishis to be found throughout the 
Rigveda that the gods live not in any particular direction but in all 
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rG^ions. The idea of the Kiisbna YhJu that the gods, tnen et© 
occupied diJ^erent quarters as expressed in the quotation given below, 
is a recent one. fe'H 

i” 

The fact is, in the Rigveda the opening of the door by Usba has 
been used in a metaphorical sense. She opens the door not only 
for gods but for men and all living creatures. This means that on 
the appearance of Usha men and all ci natures get up frono death- 
like sleep and it is then also that the gods come to the sacrifice. 

What I think to be the true meaning of (thence) here wdll 

be given afterwards. 

(2) 1 have not followed Sayan in his explanation of the expression 
I Sayan makes mcrii by moans of 

the seven metres — gayatri etc/* This not only makes no sense but 
is opposed even to the traditional meaning as found in the Yajii 
and the Brahmanas, According to these Vishnu made his trivikra' 
manti not with seven but with three metres. 

On the earth Vishnu strode by means of the Gayairi metre. 
In the air Vishnu strode by means of the Tristihbka metre. In the 
sky Vishnu strode by means of the Jagati metre. Sukla Yaju 11 
25 and Sab. Br. I. 9 3. 10. 

We obtain the true meaning by taking the word in its or- 
dinary sense of place, region, abode &c. This is the foundation of 
the later idea of dividing the ear^h into seven or dwoabs. Each 
portion of the earth being counted from one big river to another. 
The number seven is an ancient sacred number. 

(3) It should be noted that Vishnu is here said to have walked 
over the earth. This is clear both from the words 
and the fact of Vishnu^s feet being covered with dust — “ j 

1 I Therefore if Vishnu bo taken tis the sun 

becomes unmeaning and so vik 20* 

I. 154. 

1. I will now declare the heroic dee<is of Vishnu who inea.surtal 
the regions of the earth — who the wi de-stepper stepped three times 
and firmly fixed the highest abode as if by pillars. 

2. Vishnu is praisedTor his valour. He stay.s on mountains 
and is terrible like a lion prowling in inaccessible places — -within 
his three wide steps are comprised all the worlds* 
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3, May our strength-giving hymns p»oceed to Vishnu who 
lives on mountains — who is the wide-stepper and who grants our 
prayers. Who unaided, by his tlnee steps measured this long and 
wide abode, 

4*. Whose three steps full of honey rejoice un weakened in their 
own blessedness — who alone holds the earth and the sky with their 
three-fold elements and all their creatures. 

5. I shall magnify that dear place of his, where pious men le- 
joice. In the highest abode of the wide-stepping Vishnu, is the 
fountain of honey. He is thus veiily our friend. 

6, We wish you two (the sacrificer and his wife) to go to that 
place wheie long-homed cows roam about. There verily shines in 
its splendour the highest abode of the wide-stepping Vishnu who 

fulfils our prayers. 

Comments, 

(1) The descriptions of the viJcramana of Vishnu given in this 
hymn are not quite crnsistent with one another. The two sentences. 

(a) aud (6) 

Indicate that the stepping of Vishnu took place on this earth. 
But other descriptions show that if this was the basis of the story 
it was gradually magnified in such a way as to identify Vishnu not 
only with the sun or sun-god but with the creator of the world. 

(*2) Rik 5 identifies Vishnu with. Yama. The Word here 
evidently means I 

I. 155, 

Deities— Indra a^d Vishnu; Rishi-Dirghatama, 

Sing hymns in praise of the great hero (ludra) who desires your 
soma libation and of Vishnu. They are invincible and great and 
stand on the tops of mountains as if on well-behaved horses. 1, 

O Indra and Vishnu, the Soma-drinker adores your coming 
together, O doers of great deeds, illuminating this way (the whole 
world)* 

yo,r the sake of mortals you graciously accept the libation from 
Agni the carrier. 2, 

The soma- libation increases the great virility of his. He gives 
it (virility) to the father and mother (ssheaven and earth) for 
their sexual enjoyment in the most shining placn of the sky. The 
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son is born of the father. He (son) takes the names of the first, 
second and the third generations. S. 

For long life we glorify the viiility of Tishnu who is lord 
protector, without enemies, ever young and wide stepper. He by 
going in three wa^s only, travelled over all the regions of the 
earth. 4. 

Of this all-seeing Vishnu two steps only men worship for their 
welfare. His third step none can comprehend, neither the all-pervad- 
ing wind nor the birds. 5. 

He is whirling the fast going (TimeJ by its four and ninety 
names like a rolling wheel. He, vast in body, magnified by the 
composers of l\ymns, young and mighty, is coming to our saciifice* Ol 

I. 156. 

Deity Vishnu. 

Rishi-Dirghatama. 

Vishnu, yon give us happiness like a friend. You are giver of 
ghrita. You are full of splendour and swift moving. You broaden- 
ed the earth. For all these things your hymns deserve to be magni- 
fied by the singers and your sacrifice is adorable by the offerers of 
libations. 1. 

He who offers libations to Vishnu, who is old as well as ever now, 
who is the creator of the world but himself self-created — He who 
sings the great birth of this mighty one, he verily becomes famous 
and goes to the goal of all creatures, 2 

O Singers, from your hinh know this old god as the source of 
law and after having known his name, sing it and please him, O 
Vishnu may we adore your graciousness, O mighty one. S, 

The great deeds of this god, the lord of the Maruts, King Varuna 
sings and so do the Asuras. United with his friend ( Iiidra ) Vishnu 
holds the best power that knows seasons and opened the cattle 
pen. 4. 

Vishnu the heavenly one, the better worker, went to the help of 
Indra the good worker. Vishnu the regulator of every thing — who 
lives in three abodes, were gracious to the Aryas, At the end of 
the sacrifice he becomes gracious to the Yajamana. 5. 

Oomments^ — In the last Vishnu is represented as escisi- 

ing or living in three abodes. If the three abodes be taken as ** the 
rising hill,” the Zenith — the place of Vishnu ” and the settin<^ 
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hill * there are only two steps—— one in going’ from the rising hill to 
the zenith and the other from the Zenith to the setting hill. Saka- 
puni probably saw this difHculfcy and took the three steps to be merely 
the three abodes and remembering the 10th Rile of 88 Sukta of the 
tenth explained the three steps as the three forms in which 

Agni exists on earth, in heaven and in the mid-region, Aurnavabha 
saw that if the three steps are to be identified with the three abodes, 
the three positions of the sun— at the rising, in the zenith and at 
setting may as well be taken as the three steps and Vishnu may be 
identified with the sun. This is so but the commentator does not ex- 
plain why the three abodes should be taken for the three steps. The 
Hymns nowhere give us any hint that they should be so taken. 

A. C. SEN. 
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TJIB /A PANE SB CHARACTER. 

The imprecedented success of the Japanese in the war botli on 
hind and sea has opened the eyes of Europe to their real worth arid 
has at last put an end to the Yellow Peril mania. The fact that 
the German Emperor one of the proudest and the most powerful of 
the European potentates person«aIIy received the Japanese Prince at 
the railway station with all the pomp and circumstances of royalty, 
goes clea»ly to show that far from being slighted or nicknamed as a 
barbarian or semi-civilised nation, Japan is now regarded as a 
first class power equal in might, enlightenment, dignity and 
honor to any European power. Not only in Germany but in 
France the Prince was received with every demonstration of res- 
pect and cordiality. Now what ia the secret of Japan^s progress 
in civilisatioa and power ? It is surely her character. The Tokio 
correspondent of the Memorial Deplomatiqme portraits such 
character thus 

The love of country directs the actions of every Japanese. Even 
the Japanese merchant is actuated as much by the desiro of co- 
operating in the greater extension of the commerce of Japan in th<3 
East as by the love of gain. But it is in the Japanese politician 
that is revealed the thirst for seeing his country rise to the first rank 
among the nations. It was Japan’s national energy which tri- 
umphed in the war with China, It is that again which has gained 
her an uninterrupted series of success ia the war with Russia. 
Japan expected the war. But this does nob say that she desired 
it. As she expected it, she prepared for it, bringing to the study 
of the material and moral forces of Russia the same industry, tlie 
same serious thought that she had given to the study of China. 
And What excited the animosity of the Japanese against the 
Russians whose acquisition of territory at last caused the storm to 
burst ? The Japanese bad seen themselves obliged long years 
to abandon part of the island of Saghalian to Russia and later 
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to cede another part in exchange for the Kurile Archipelago. 
Japan who had discovered Saghalian could not forget the loss of 
thivS part of her territory^ she remembered but stoically thinking of 
it always^, never speaking* of it. Then came the war with China„ 
Japan conquered^ but Russia insisted on the restoration of Port 
Arthur and the Lian Tung Peninsula^ which she soon demanded on 
lease for herself from China, a, mere euphimism for cession in tiie 
eyes of Japan. Then all Japanese hearts felt at the same moment 
and with the same agony the new wound which reopened that of the 
loss of Sighalian; it was realised all over Nippon Archipelago that 
if Japan desired to live it was necessary to face one day this northern 
bear whose sole strength in Asia was the weakness of the victims 
of its continual encroachment. A professor of the faculty of litera- 
ture * at Tokio gave the writer the key of the mystery of Japanese 
national energy. “ It is to our moral education said he, that we 
owe all our national energy. It is the filtered morality of Confucius 
that teaches us that the most precioi.s thing is honor, that 
the greatest honor is the sacrifice of fortune and of life to our 
country, and that the disgrace that strikes on the country strikes 
equally at all individuals, the children of the country. Developed all 
down the ages and centuries this country has sunk so deeply into the 
hearts of the people, and being recognised bj the Government which has 
it taught in the primary and secondary schools as a first principle of 
absolute truth, it goes its way and does its work in the heart of the 
youngest Japanese. The Japanese will never regret the sacrifice of 
their lives, if they adjudge it necessary to the saving of their honor. 
There is a proverb in Japan which says, I would be born seven times 
into this world to be able to sacrifice my life to my country. And 
this text was well illustrated by the brave commandant Hirose who 
uttered it at the moment he sacrificed his life in order to assist ip 
bottling up Port Arthur. It is such teaching which brings the 
Japanese, so to speak, naturally to that high degree of patiiotism 
of which he gives so many proofs in every encounter since the beginn- 
ing of the war. His patriotism reaches the verge of fanaticism. 
Religion makes people despise death, it is, if one may say so, the 
worship of the country that brings the Japanese to that state of 
mind/^ Patriotism being the central feeling of his heart, the Jap 
is ready and willing to subordinate personal considerations to those 
for his country. Meanness is foreign to his rature. He is given to 

3 
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quiet and steady woik for his country’s cause without auy desire 
of applause. He is not given to boasting or vain-glory like the Russian 
and makes no attempt at trumpeting or advertising his achievements. 
The principal aim of all his works is to elevate his country socially 
morally and politicaiiy ; unlike the mercenary Russian soldier the 
Japanese soldier fights not for lucre but for honor and glory. The 
whole nation to a man identifies itself with the interest of the 
country and is prepared to go to tlm length of any sacrifice for it. 
Unlike ihe Eusssian who is highly dissatisfied with the arbitrary 
mode of government of his country and who, at heart has no relish 
for this war, the Jap has reason to be proud of the liberal administra- 
tion ba lives under and is animated with a fiery zeal tu promote the 
successful termination of the war as he feels a righteous indignation 
for the wanton wrongs of Russia. He has learnt the divine art of 
obedience resulting in the establishment of perfect discipline and 
subordination in the military as well as in the civil administration. 
There is perfect harmony, order and unanimity of feeling in Japan while 
disorder and immorality reigns supreme in Russia, The Mikado 
is considered by the Japanese as the Vicegerent of God who by his 
parental and beneficent rule has so endeared himself to his people 
that they are prepared to die for him. The Tsar, on tlie contrary, 
by bis selfish and autocratic rule has alienated himself from the 
affections of his people who have been maddend and goaded to 
desperate acts and have risen enmasse ready and willing to wrest 
the sceptre from the tyrant and establish a republican form of 
government. We have noted the points of difference between the 
Japanese and the Russian character and between the modes of ad-* 
ministration prevailing in the two countries which have gone a great 
way in moulding the respective national character. The friends of 
Japan are anxious that she may not lose the advance she has 
already made by imitating European example of personal aggrandise- 
ment. Let her attention be devoted more to domestic reforms 
than to aggressive schemes of conquest and territorial expansion. 
And the friends of Russia will be sincerely glad if the existing 
evil system of government is substituted for one better calculated 
to promote their real interests* 


K. 0. K. 
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THE SOCIAL FUNCTION OF SJOGRAFNK 

Those who have the time and inclination to keep up with the 
ephemeral literature of the day must have been insterested in the 
controversy, which raged last summer in one or two of the leading 
magazines over the respective merits and demerits of Carlyle 
and his wife, and not a few must have been astonished at the 
virulent animosity displayed towards Froude by Carlyle's friends 
and relatives# 

Some no doubt adopt the high moral tone which condemns 
the discussion as a cruel violation of the rights of privacy, yet 
which of U3 can deny that, whether we call it legitimate curiosity 
or vulgar inquisitiveness, we do take a very great interest in the 
private concerns of others. 

And this tendency to gossip and scandal Is not so irrational as 
moralists would lead us to suppose. Not one of us in a hundred 
can understand general ideas except they be illustrated by forcible 
examples. A moral maxim is like water on a duck^s back to- 
the majority of men unless its truth is brought home to them by 
practical methods, such as those we are wont to call the ‘ uses of 
adversity/ How else pray do all of us learn what course of ac- 
tion is wisest and best in the every day conduct of life unless it 
be through bitter experience or through the mistakes and misfor- 
tunes of our friends? Naturally we prefer to seek wisdom in the 
latter. 

This being so ft seems more desfreable to discuss whether or no 
biographers ought to write truthful biographies than to quarrel 
over the vexed question of Carlyle's temper and his wife's sanity. 

The truth or falsehood of biography may appear a trivial mat- 
ter, but everyone who thinks on social subjects is aware that there 
is no more all important virtue than unflinching relentless truth,. 
In every matter and under every circumstance that can affect the 
public at all, even slightly. 

That the most advanced nations are found to have a higher 
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standard of truth than those which are stationary is due neither to 
religion nor to coincidence. It is not Progress which has made 
them truthful, but truth which has made them progress. The reason 
of this is easy to understand if we remember, as we too seldom do, 
that every social problem, religious or scientific, political or philo- 
sophical, originates in and ultimately resolves itself into a question 
of fact, if the word fact may be defined as ^ ieaHty\ or ‘something 
which comes within the cognizance of human understatiding". 
This is a bold saying to which many will demur, but a mementos 
reflection should convince them of its truth. No matter what onr 
opinions may be on speculative subjects, the origin of all specula- 
tion is fact, or supposed fact. It is often difficult, very often im- 
possible to prove whether theories, opinions and beliefs are actu- 
ally founded on fact or not, but they must claim to be so, or else 
they would appear to be the ravings of a lunatic. Christianity 
for instance to an orthodox Churchman depends on the truth of 
Revelation : Christianity was either directly revealed, as stated in 
the Bible, or it was not, and thus, its truth depends on a matter of 
of fact. Religion, it may be said, is more a feeling, an emotion thaii 
reasoned knowledge, yet no one can maintain that this feeling and 
emotion arise independent of a belief in the goodness of God, 
which, if not resting on faith in dogmas, categorically asserted 
facts, can only arise from evidence of a Beneficent Power ruling 
the world*— that is from ascertainable facts. 

History is one long sad story of the miserable results of decep- 
tion and error of some small event wrongly asserted, denied or 
misrepresented. The evil which falsehood works may not show 
itself for many years and is often quite out of proportion to, and 
irrespective of, the consciousness or unconsciousness with which ft 
is spread. An example of this may be seen in the effect of the 
false shame which formerly led people to conceal the existence of 
of cancer in their families. That men should try to hide the 
existence of a cruel and hideous complaint in their families 
seems an innocent and most pardonable perversion of troth, yet 
this apparently harmless deception to-day redounds on society. 
We see its consequences in the impossibility of obtaining reliable 
statistics of the prevalence of cancer till within recent years, which 
obscures to a great extent our knowledge of the disease and there- 
fore hinders a discovery of its cure. 
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Now if anything purports to deal with facts it is biography. 

* The proper study of mankind is man/ It cannot fail to make 
some difference to us if the pictures we have of all the most 
notable men and women, are colourless or actually false. 
There is something wrong if a conscientious biographer is 
confronted with the necessity of either laying himself open 
to censure few honourable men care to incur, charges of 
treachery and bad faith, or of becoming in effect a super- 
lative liar ; yet a would-be biographer now-a-days must hesitate 
to embark on his work : he hears men described as false ft lends if 
they portray their subject with any flaw or blemish : he is told 
that all that constitutes the real life of any man — his deepest joys 
and sorrows ; his weakness as well as his opinions, above all, his 
attitude towards the common round, the daily task— the only part 
of his life which, were he Jones, or Brown, or Robinson, would 
interest anyone in the least, must be expurgated or justified. 
Who cares about Jones^s religious opinions, if he does not quarrel 
over them with his relatives ; which of us is interested in Browne’s 
principles unless they bring him or someone else to grief ; or 
enquires what views Robinson entertains on free love as long as he 
refrains from running away with someone else^s wife ? In biog- 
raphy readers look for the familiar details of a man\s life. They 
are entitled to a complete record omitting nothing, changing 
nothing. They should be able to trace the influence of par- 
entage, education, circumstance on his character, and the reaction 
of his character on those around him. They should be told of 
his trials, difficulties, disappointments, which account for if they 
do not excuse many a fall, and sometimes surprise us by disclosing 
courage and self denial as unsuspected, as well concealed, as want 
of principle, or vice. 

No study could be of greater interest and profit than biography 
did it fulfil these conditions, or more utter waste of time, if it 
omits the most important incidents in men's lives and gives us 
protraits quite unlike the characters it is supposed to represent. 

So far however are some of us from recognising this that a 

large portion of the public think no shame of accusing Froude 
of a want of honour and delicacy in referring to the home life of 
the Carlyles and of treachery foi alluding to the worst side of Oar- 
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lyle*s many-sided nature, notwithstanding the fact that it was at 
Carlyle’s own request that his biography was written. 

It is one thing to say that biography should be true, another 
to say that any man has the right to unveil the inner sanctuary 
of a fellow creature's life, without his express consent^ to exhibit 
in him those faults and failings which shame leads us all to 
conceal in ourselves, though perhaps some are less particular in 
regard to their neighbours. No man can establish his right to 
publish the life of anyone who echoes the poets curse on those 
who : — 

Proclaim the faults he would not show : 

Break lock and seal : betray the trust : 

Keep nothing sacred *. ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.” 

But Tennysoi/s rabid denunciation of biographers cannot be 
applied, as it has been, to Froude. Carl^de's self-styled champion® 
should remember that the Carlyle who authorised hfs friend to 
write his life was the author of the phrase. The Eternal Veri- 
ties *’ and that, if he desired to make a present to the * many- 
headed beast,* it is a pity to denounce the man who carried out 
his instructions ? A slight sacrifice to the monster has beerr 
called ^ human,' ‘heroic/ and suchlike words, '^and some find 
it in their hearts to believe that a good motive inspired the crab- 
bed old sage in bequeathing his life to posterity, and this, not 
in spite of, but because of the biography. They think of that 
life — being what it was — and then that poor lonely old Carlyle 
had the courage and sincerity to place it on record. Only a mean 
mind can see no grandeur in a shrinking and sensitive soul say- 
ing “learn of me.” There is such a thing as generosity in accept- 
ing a gift as well as in bestowing it. It is a poor reward to both of 
those great men, Carlyle and Froude, after all they have done 
for us, to complain. “ This life should never have been revealed.* 

Rousseau is blamed, Marie Bashkirsteflf is blamed, for their 
candid admissions of vice or vanity; yet what value would Rous- 
seau’s confessions have for anyone, had he painted himself as a 
flawless philanthropist? What interest would there be in the 
* Journal ' were it only an account of the outward behaviour of a 
well brought up young lady ? 

We accept these gifts with avidity and then reward the donors 
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with mean, mfsapprehendingt censure ; just as we accuse biogra- 
phers of treachery if they write truthfully thereby implying that 
biographies should be species of tombstones, mere lying epitaphs. 

Froude has been bitterly condemned for lowering his friend 
In the public estimation. Carlyle had been for years in many 
households, a ‘holy prophet, seer blest/ and undoubtedly the 
biography must have been a painlul disillusion to those who ima- 
gine that a great author Is necessarily a being, blameles as the 
words he writes ; but it is unreasonable to reproach Froude 
for this. Personal experience teaches us how infinitely harder 
ft is to do noble deeds than ‘dream them all day long,' If we 
fail to learn this lesson, we must either be very good or very stu- 
pid, and we ought scarcely to expect that Froude should have 
trifled with veracity for the sake of leaving a few good or foolish 
persons a happy illusion. 

No man or woman is of much worth till they have gone 
through the crudest of all life's disillusions — worse even than the 
loss of faith in friends— tnat is the loss of faith in themselves. 
This agony of mind, this wrestling with the spirit is the only 
means by which any of us can attain to the right understanding- 
of the deepest, the tendercst, the most consoling words ever 
uttered by the lips of man — " Tout comprendre, e'est tout par- 
donner." The world is not so full of Charity that we can aflord 
to neglect the fountain of living waters contained in those few 
words— words which embody all the spiritual significance of 
Christ’s teachihg ; and faithful biography, if ft reveals even in 
faint degree the tragedy that dwells in every life cannot fail to 
arouse in us the same feeling of pity, mercy and justice which 
we have felt so sorel}^ in need of ourselves. 


LE CHIEL. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THAT MYSTIC VBDIC SYLLABLE, 

* A vm: 

Chapter IV- 

Its other significations^ 

THE UNIVERSAL TRINITY. 

We have all along taken the components of the Atim a-i 
signifying the three ordinary experiences of our life — wakings 
dreaming and sleeping consciousness, and have explained its 
inner and outer imports, its three aspects separately, each of which 
stands on itself and explains its own importance. Apart from 
these there is a symbolic meaning of the word which carries a 
universal import and we shall conclude with a brief explanation 
of this universal symbol. 

All our ideas and conceptions rest on symbols, some of which 
are natural while others are artificial. Almost all the symbols 
used in mathematics are conventional. The circle is a natural 
symbol ; throughout nature this primary figure is repeated 
without end. It is the highest emblem in the , cipher of the 
world.” A symbol is natural when it has its own independent 
meaning and can stand itself, unlike the conventional symbols 
for equivalence, summation, integration, functions, etc., it 
contains a condensed and concentrated explanation 5 it is a solvent 
which dissolves facts and phenomena and holds them in 
solution, a transparent fluid from which the dissolved matters 
are to be precipitated. 

The sacred syllable Aunt is such a transparent and concen- 
trated solution of the universe. The components of the syllable, 
A, U, M, are applied effectually to the divine aspects of the 
Hindu Trinity ; it can be applied with equal facility to the 
Christian Triune worship, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost j to Time, Space and Causality; to Mind, Matter and 
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Motion ; to Buddha, Dharma aiid Sanga of the Bhuddhistic 

trinity ; to Satva, Raja and Tama, the thiee piimary attributes 
of all bodies 5 to the three kinds of existences of the 

universal objects,— -Grosser (perceptible to the sense organs, 
Sthula), Finer (conceptual and only conceivable, Sukshnia\ 
and Undifferentiated (in the protoplasmic state, so to say, 
Karana)„ The syfnbolic representations of words and syllables 
may be traced to the very dawn of tlte history of 
languages. Emerson says, it is not words only which 

are emblematic : it is things which are emblematic. Every 
natural fact is a symbol of some spiiitual fact. Every 

appearance in nature Cf>rresponds to some state of the mind and 
that state of the mind can only be desciibed by presenting that 

natural appearance as its picture. ^ ^ Because of this 

radical con espondence between visible things and human thoughts, 
savages, who have only what is necessary, converse in figures. 
As we go back in history, language becomes more picturesque, 
until its infancy, when it is all pr)etry j or all spiritual facts are 
represented by natural .syinbols. The same symbols are found 
to make tlie original elements of all languages.” We go a step 
further. Every appearance in nature and the coi responding 

states of the human consciousness c> rresponds do the one or 
the other components of the symbol Aum, Hence it is taken, by 
the Indian philosophers as 

“ The golden key 
which opes the palace of efernity.’^ 

Such is the unique and transcendental symbol Aum^ with 
which began the first religious utterance of the most ancienct 
race' practising the most ancient lites in their artic home (as 
lately proved by Tilak in his “ Arctic Hoine of the Vedas^'). 
Every sentence or verse in connection with any rite, ritual, 
ceremony or sacrifice begins with Aum, Had no meaning been 
attributed to such a syllable by the ancient promulgators of 
those rituals and sacrifices ? Had it always been used as a 
nonsensical twaddle,” a juggler’s chant, and a monotonous prelude 
to ‘Those shepherd's songs” ? If it had always been used as an 
unnecessary adjunct of *yes,' surely the author of the Mandukya 
Upanishad and Qourapadacharyay a were giant intellects to build 
such admirable philological and psj chok gtcal supei structures on 
4 
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such a combination of three letters of the Sanskiit alphiahct ami 
what a combination ? The combination itself is uniqu#** anti the 
credit Instead of falling on the author of the I\Uurlukya ITpatiishid 
must be due to those ancient sages. Was the combi ("jation a. 
coincidence or the result of Hfe-long contemplation ? Man in his 
essence was what he now is. Serene meditation cjhi bring Cfiit 
the inner light wherever he dwells. The final truth or the 
ultimate reality is not circumscribed by space, tin^c and cau«ab‘ty* 
The recognition of that truth and its final consummation does not 
require the rays of the radium nor the Hertzian wavers of 
invisible electrical disturbance. If vibration is the law of life^ 
organic or inorganic as molecular physics amply proves that in the 
inner world of matter, the secret of that law can be easily grasped 
whenever man places himself in the region of ethereal Suddha- 
buddhi where matter becom ‘s his slave anti heavenly 

bliss to him ephemeraU 

We shall briefly comment on the correspondence, recognised 
also by the ancient sages between Aum and the various trinities 
before alluded to. A question may here arise, why in every case 
the tertiary aspect is only recognised instead of quarternary and 
septenary ? That is only for our convenience. A solar spcctrun 
IS supposed to consist of seven colours whereas in reality there 
is an infinite gradation of colours. In general, the manifestation 
of any phenomenon is decided into three aspects, the two 
ext! ernes and one mean. 

,1. Sdttva, Raja and Tama : — All the matjlfcstations of nature 
can be classified according to their certain specific j^unas or 
qualities, Sattva^ Tcija and iama. These ^^unas or c|ualitics 
respectively correspond to the normal, super-normal and sufj** 
normal states of a body. We shall explain this from the 
standpoint of molecular physics. 

Matter is composed of molecules^ and tliese molecules urn 
never at rest. When the motion is increa.sed as by heat, the 
form of matter is changed from one state to another. Besides 
this, there is a vibratory motion of each molecule which gives its 
tone and individuality. There is found some funtfamcntal 
difference in the actions of a molecule of iron fre.m that of gold 
and it was all along supposed that that difference lies not only 
in kind but in degree also. Spectroscopic analysis shows that 
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the molecule of a certasn element, at a very high temperature^ 
vibrates in a certain fixed mode and Crookes in his ingenious 
speculation has shown that the difference of one element from 
another is only of degree and tmt of kind ; that trans-formatioo 
of one element into another is a question of time not beyond 
the pole of the chemisCs laboratory. It has now been bravely 
suggested that the recently discovered element Argon is really 
a transformation of nitrogen and the emanations of Radium which 
keep up its constant source of eneigy are nothing but the 
constant transformations of atoms around that unique and 
microscopic bit of matter. Therefore it is not too far in 
advance of the Ago to suppose that the vibrational configuration 
of any assemblage of molecules gives a bit of matter its special 
name, form, density, colour, and so forth. From the vibrational 
poitit of view therefore we can divide all the general attubutes 
of matter into three classes, having normal, super-normal and sub~ 
normal ( = abnormally slow) vibrations respectively producing 
sattvic rajasic and tamasic qualities. From the meanings attri- 
buted to those three gunas we notice that those factors, 
ivhich tend to develop in man, or aid in some way or other 
to develop all those spiritual qualities and aspirations for 
the attainment of the goal defined in the vedanta philosophy, 
are called sattvic. Those actions* or activities, qualities or effects 
manifesting a super-abundance of kinetic energy in or upon 
the agent, arc called rafasic \ and those actions or activities or 
effects which do manifest the least amount of energy, are called 
tamasic, Taking for our convenience the psychological aspect of 
the question, we find that, kindness, forbearance, patience, grace, 
mercy, etc., are all sattva gunas ; anger^ passions, impatience, 
surprise- etc., are all raja ^unas and sleep, indolence, etc* 
are tama gimas. The physical state of the body and mind 
during the predominance of the sattva guna_, e, gt forbearance, 
— consists of normal vibrations of every active part, and the 
normal vibration of a body preserves it in its healthy and natural 
state and promotes its due development ; it tends to bring in a 
state of Mr. Herbert Spencer^s “moving equilibrium'''' {Data 
of Ethics') Super-normal vibration is due to undue activity of 
the body, it tends to dissipate the stored-up energy. Such 
vibratioob in the humaii body are the result of passions 
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and sensual appetites, the love of power and wealth, etc. and 
entail the strugijlps necessary for their attainment. The sub- 
normal vibrations produce inertness and dormancy, the opposite 
of super-normal : The super-normal and sub-normal states are 
the abnormal conditions of bodies, both of which are prejudicial 
to those who seek to rise in the scale of evolution. 

As raticionations and the powers of judgment are in full 
display only in the waking-consciousness, A of the syllable 
Awn corresponds to sattva In dream the mind is in its 

full activity ; the restraining power of our higher nature becomes 
null and void ; it is the Rafasic state and sjmibfdize'ti 
by U. The Tamasic signalized by inertness fully manifes- 

ted in sleep, the temporary oblivion, is denoted by f/. Aum 
therefore holds in solution all the various statCvS of conglorncralcs 
which compose the universe. 

2. S f hula, Suks Fima Karana ‘ All the existences not 

excepting the mighty universe even, cannot transcend the Law 
of Causalit}’’ ; the Reign of Law is predominant everywhere, 
Sihuta, Sukshma and Karana are nothing but the three aspects 
of Causality. Sthula represents the gross and material manifes- 
tation of the cause ; Sukshma represents the stage where the 
cause has not yet been reduced to its grosser aspect ; and finally 
Karana represents the ultimate causality , where all further effects 
lie in a potential stage undifferentiated and homogeneous. An 
instructive though crude example will explain the thing 

very well. All the stars, sun and planets are the Sthula mani- 
festations of the universe ; the Nebular state may be taken to 
be its Sukshma state; and the homogeneous undifferentiated 
elemental matter (out of which, as Prof, Crookes considers, all 
the chemical elements have arisen) is the Karana aspect. 

Our waking-consciousness is the consciousness of the grosser 
and material aspect of the cause^ the sthula^ therefore it is y|. 
Our dream deals with the accumulated impressions of the human 
brain, it transcends the laws which govern the gross matt? r, 
therefore it is the £/. In sleep all impressions lose their indivi- 
dualities and become a mass of undifferentiated homogeneity, 
therefore it is the M, of Aum. 

The three entities Satlt/a, Raja and Tama cannot exist apart 
from one anotlujr but all He together. It is the predoniinaticc 
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of the one over the other that make.s the characteristic of a body 
Satvic, Rajastc or Tamasic as the case may be. Sleep is Tama- 
sic, for Tama is the predominating characteristic, the Saioa and 
giifias existing in a potential form. 

Similar is the case with the other three entities, StJmia, 
Suks/ima and Karana. 

3. Mmd, 3foiion and Matter : just as we cannot seperate 
the tUinas, one horn the ether but must we consider them all 
together, so we look upon the three entities 3find, Motion and 
Matter as insepaiahle. The very definitions of Motion and 
Matter, as given by Lf>rd Kelvin in his Treatise on Idattifal 
Philosophy, by P. G. Tait in his Properties of Matter, and by James 
Clerk Maxwell in his Heat, preclude all possibilities of separa- 
ting the one from the other, M-itter is conceived in terms of 
moiion at\d again the latter in terms of the former. 
Such also is the case with the Mind even. But we can 
form an ideal and abstract conceptitm of these three entities with 
the help of the conception of the gunas explained above. 
Matter in its ideal and abstract sense is somewhat like an object 
below 273* C, absolutety devoid of heat and of all motion alto- 
gether ; such a state of matter may reasonably be called Tamasic, 
Similarly A/ind and Motion can be compared with Satva and 
Raja, respectively- 

By paiity oi reasoning all the various groups of Trinities may 
be clearly designated by the symbol Aum ; and it has been now 
clear to us how this sacred syllable is considered as a universal 
symbol. 

Before the invention of the Art of Printing, all siences, so far 
as they were known were taught and learnt mostly by the aid of 
memory. Kverything was learnt by heart and then it was ex- 
plained to the student by the teacher. In such a state of civiliza- 
tion, it is no wonder that all ideas concerning a subject should be 
condensed and be taught in a language which should not only 
contain no redundant or unnecessary word or syllable but should 
be such as to convey the entire conception by means of simple 
and short formula, so that the student can grasp their connota- 
tions by means of serene meditation and reasoning. As examples 
of these we refer the reader, amongst other works to the Sutras 
of Fanini and the Vedanta Sutras of Vedavyasa. Had there been 
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no authoritative Vasyas or coinmentarlea of the above treaties 
Prof. Max Muller witli other scholais would never have on- 
earthed the excellencies of Iiidian civilization and would not 
hesitate to throw them away as chaffs. Such is indeed the fate of 
most of the Sanskrit works containing no such commentaries.* 

^ Cf. Satpath Brahman^ introduction, Vol. I Sacred Books of the Bast, 

Far more succint and condensed would be the language of the 
practical religious philosophy at the time when the word Aum was 
consolidated to denote its vast and all-embracing import ; for the 
word Aum is to be found in all the religious works in Sanskrit, 
not excepting those which are accepted by the Western Scholars 
as the oldest. In religious philosophy, practically speaking, this 
shortness has a peculiar significance in as much as it takes away, 
as far as possible, from the mental region, the last semblance of the 
distracting factors, words and impressions which become, as it 
were, part and parcel of our individuil life. In all religions the 
value of the highest stage of concentration has been over and over 
emphasized upon as the sole path to the redemption of humanitj^. 
This native force of the syllable Aum in producing concentration 
along with the additional force, given to it by the peculiar vibra- 
tions caused by its pronunciation with proper intonations has an 
importance to mankind in general which cannot be overestimat- 
ed, — an importance which cannot be changed or diminished by 
its distance in time or place or by the difference between Man as 
he then was and Man as he now is. 

We conclude our essay with some important and necessary 
remarks on the Turiya stage of man^s spiritual evolution as on it 
rests the ultimate and unassailable proof of the absolute reality 
of the fundamental principle of Vedanta-philosophy : when argu- 
ments fail and the critique of pure reason even gropes in the dark, 
the door of the inner laboratory in the sure test corner of our eter- 
nal consciousness opens itself wide, and the actual realization a.s 
the only experimentum crusts establishes the truth beyond a shade 
of doubt On what criterion of reality do you, the sneering critic, 
base your conviction of the non reality of a hallucination and the 
falsity of your last nights dreams ? On what possible foundation 
you make your stand to affirm that you are the same man to-day 
as you were two years before, that the firmaments above and the 
earth below are as real and pennanent as the throne and the king* 
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dom in your last dream were as unreal and transitory ? It is the 
a priori conviction of the reality of your waking-consciousness ; no 
proof, no detailed argumentation, no reasoned desertations are 
required to prove that your waking hours are not dreams. The 
conviction of the falsity of a dream is also a priori. In the same 
way, when man attains the Turiya stage of consciousness, or any 
higher stage other than the waking-consciousness the reality of 
the former is proved a priori and the latter is classed in the same 
category as dearas* The reality or non-reality^ the permanency 
or transiency or any phase or stage of consciousness solely rests 
on the comparison between the conditions of consciousness during 
any two stages. The solidarity of the Turiya stage is further en- 
hanced by the existence of stages other than waking or dreaming 
(including trances, hallucinations &c.) with every one of which, 
the consciousness during Turiya can be contrasted and put down 
as false or more true. 

In order to attain the state of final nirvana {^riot annihilation) 
or the consummation of the Highest Bliss, the End, Saty Chit Kwd 
Ananrlay the Jogi or the spiritual aspirant must have to go 
through seven distinct stages of consciousness — called the sapta- 
bhumis. We shall briefly summarize these bhurnis or stages in a 
tabulating form : 

The seven stages or S airta-bhumis are 
L The stage of Purification, 
n. . The stage of Discrimination. 

III. The stage of of unattached Impersonal -Dhyana. 

IV. The stage of undivided Juana. 

V. The stage of Absolute Identification. 

VI. The stage of Turiya. 

VIL The stage of Videha-mukta. 

( Joga-vashistata-Ramayana'Nzrvanap raka rana . 

Part I chaps. 120, 124-126). 

Oriental scholars in certain cases have done more harm than 
good in mishandling some of the vital problems connected with 
our vedanta philosophy. They make a hopeless jumble between 
the Buddhistie nirvana, which they interpret as anuihilationy an 
eternal void, and forgetfulness, and Vedantic nirvikalpa-samadhi. 
Western philosophy is irrevocably confined within hopeless dualism. 
Its monistic tendency is a theoretical idealism as distinctly con- 
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trasted with the realistic: monism of India. Before theoretically 
discrcditinjy the possibility of the nirvikalpa samadhi as the 
subject shut up in itself, conscious of nothiog but its own states, 
and enjoying nothing but its own pleasures,'' professor Caird 
should have put its judgments to other practical tests unknown to 
bis colleagues, but elaborately discussed in treatises considered by 
them as worthless priest-craft jugglery. A proper consideration 
of the above seven stages alone can help us avoiding from the 
hopeless whirlpool of western dualism which has a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the modern students of Indian universities than the sedate 
and piactical metaphysics of our own forefathers. As the spiii- 
tual aspirant raises himself from one stage (or bhumt) to another, 
the real truth gradually dawns itself just as the hallucination of a 
dream is gradually dispelled when a man is awakened. We shall 
give below a summary of the distinctive chaiacteristics of the 
seven stages : 

i — Xhe stage of Purification : — By a proper and comprehensive 
study of the shastras, and living in the company of pure minded 
men his intellect is purified of desires ^ — the seeds of samsara — and 
is expanded to receive the higher wisdom. That he has risen to 
the first stage is recognised by his considerate avoiding of worldly 
desires and objects, his forbearance, and kindness and substan- 
tial regard to all living beings. 

II. — The stage of Discrimination : Such an aspirant now un- 
der the shelter of a real Guru intently contemplate?s upon the 
truth of the mahavakyas, and controlling the manas, the sense- 
organs, &c., he gradually makes himself the master of the fund- 
amental principles of Vedanta ethics. He then attains the next 
stage. 

III, The stage of unattached (asamsamga) Impersonal - 
Dhyana : — He perceives through his widened intellect (not theori- 
tically by means of bookish arguments) two kinds of unattach- 
ments. (i) That the real ego is not the agent and no actif>n is 
obligatoiy to him. This samsara is correlated with the material 
body with the sense and the sense-organs. The human intellect 
(buddhi) has no plausible reason to be associated with the seeds 
of this eternal cancer, but it should be constantly emplo3^ed to the 
contemplation of the atman. By such gradual meditation he be- 
comes practically convinced of what he knew to be mere forms of 
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argument. He next perceives (2) that the real agent H not the 
but the Ishvara (the Vedantic Gcjd\ that what 

is performed is only through His laws, that there are 
no actions for the ego, and he therefore without the least vestige 
of attachment for any object whatsoever lests in the ever-pure-in- 
finite-bein^. This is the first bearing of the htiit of his exertions. 
The seed sown in the first stage, the crop manifested in the second, 
the third br'tigs forth the fiist fruit of his exertions. But the 
knowledge does not rest here. He rises to the next higher stage, 

IV. — The stage of undmided Juana , — In the third stage the 

aspiiant rests in the infinite being, but the vedantic monism is 
not yet confitined. When he lowers himself from that state to the 
ordinary level he can only comprehend that that state was an 
ez)er-presentdnfinite'purity, but nothing more. In the fourth stage 
something is known higher still. He peceives, actually perceives 
without a shade of doubt or ambiguity, that here, there, everywhere 
within and without, in matter and in life, there is nothing but one 
endless, non- dual Juanain • every phenomenon of change is 

not a real manifestation of that nonmenon but a seeming ephemeral 
phantasmagoria of our own created desires, the reality lying in 
and out unattached and blissful. This stage conBrms the truth 
of the Tiondualistic mahavakya, so ham. The state of enneious- 
ness of such a yogi, when he rests in his Juana., may be compared 
to our waking life. He cotnes himself to his ordinary phenomenal 
life just as we keep ourselves in dream. Notice and consider 
the contrast and mark the result. Can such a yogi after actually 
restifig himself in that non-^dual-infinite being and consciousness 
and lowering himself in his ordinary life, predicate the reality of 
these phenomena ? Cannot such a seer of eternal truth but blazon- 
foith with the sure voice of thunder the truths that our ordinary 
life, our puny endeavours, our mock sermons, and slandering 
politics are all ever changing aspects of a dream within a dream. A 
dream is as much a lie when contrasted with our waking life, as this 
eternal samsara a mockery when contrasted with that ete^nial 
reality^ realized to be nothing but the ego which has up to the time 
been recognised as the agent, the lover and the loved. He then 
rises one step more. 

V. — The stage of absolute undifferentiated Identification . — 
The spiritual aspirant who has attained the fourth stage or b/mmi, 

S 
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can alone realize that the phenomenal actions of natuie have 
nothing to do with the one reality which exists as a witness, so 
to speak, of all the actions that aie ignorantly attiibuted to its 
agency. But how all these actions, false though they are, are 
produced? A delusion has its existence only in the mind of 
the thinker but it has some existence in some form or othet, call 
it mental or non-inatet iai as 3^011 like, wl)at becomes of its source 
then? This is only satisfactorily solved in the fifth stage. In 
this ^tage the iiidividuality disappears, bub it is not oblivion j 
there is no consciousness of the subject aird the object, yet it 
cannot be said to be oblivious unconscioosnes.s. There can never 
be in that state any functions of the mind, and when the yogi 
returns back to his lower state he can describe that stage only 
by negative charactei istics, Ne ti,ne ti (not this, not thi^.). If at all 
that fifth stage can bs desciibed b)' words, as it is neither a stage 
nor it is describable, the only characteristics that can be said of 
it aie eteinal consciousness. Bliss and Being. The nature of that 
Pure-self consciousness is variously described by vedantic com- 
mentators and need r>ot be explained here. 

What becomes of our bo-isted individualitj^ the final truth of 
the immanency of the infinite god of the Unitarian philosophers ? 
Resting in that infinite ocean of blissj and not eternal forgetful- 
ness, where world and invidualities melt away into absolute 
nothingness, for they had in reality no existence at all, the yogi 
even when he performs bodily actions through the medium of 
natural law^, always rests inward- so2{led, which seems to a sup-tr- 
ficial observer, to be a half sleep or semi-tranced subject. The 
next stage is the real Turiya» 

VI. — 7 he stage of Turiya. — In the fifth stage the yogi loses 
all consciousness of duality but only rests in that supernal micons- 
ciotisness as contrasted with indolent forgetfulness of .sleep. In tlie 
stage of Turiya, he realizes that, “ this ego of mine, generally called 
is not true, neither it can be untrue ; it is not egoistic, neither 
it can be considered non-egoistic, there is no relation of leiativity, 
if you speak you limit this reality^ wnich is no where else but in 
Me and yet which is everywhere. It cannot be described by words 
so it is characterised by contradiction.s : Such a yogi becoming 
Biahman attains nifvana just as a ‘'painted flame on a canvas/* 
He becomes ^ Jtvanmnkia, The stage of Jivanmukta is attained 
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even when the yogi has risen to the fourth stage previously* 
described. The last stage, observed to have been attained only 
in certain cases, is only inferred frorn the nature of this sixth 
stage. A yogi who has attained the stage of Turiya can never 
go down so that when he is seemed to do otherwise he surely 
attains something higher 

Vir, — Tke stage of Vzdeha-muhta, — In the last mentioned stage 
the yogi rests in Brahman and performs natural actions automatical- 
ly. The yogi does without any consciousness of his agency. He 
speaks, he laughs, he instincts, he eats but all mechanically, or 
rather with true natural spontaniety, compare Gita, Chap. Ill si. 27, 
“actions are wrought all around by the energies — or functional 
— of natuie • he whose mind is deluded with 
ahamkara or egotism, thinks, ' I am the doer''). The yogi even 
then withdraws his mechanical performances from without and 
lives entirely in Brahman. The body of such a yogi becomes 
exactly an antomaton. N othing is done of his own accord. He 
does not laugh, nor speak, nor sees, nor feels an) thing. Food is 
mechanically swallowed if forced within. His body does not live 
long neitlier such a yogi is seen to be lowered to any lower stage. 
Mahatma Troilamga Swami attained this stage a few days 
before his final consummation. This is Vedeha Mukti. 

We can now make some adequate idea of the nature of 
the unassailable basis on which Vedantic monism stands. 
European metaph3'sics first scientifically formulated by Descartes, 
then moulded and enlivened by Kant is nothing but a series of 
conflicting theories now propounded by one, then contradicted by 
another and there is hardly any single argument that does not 
find its opponent. It is a monstrous product formed of action 
and reaction, of passing and repassing from one soil to another, 
and of a heterogeneous struggle among the French, English and 
German savants Hemmed fn this continuous philosophical war- 
fare, the doctrine of the infinite is forced to make a perpetual 
struggle to force its way out, but modern realism pushes it into 
misty indefinitism. Not so is the case with Indian Philosophy. 
Here philosophy is one with religion, and is firmly based upon 
the realization of the aforementioned seven stages. Dualism in 
its most refined form can be countenanced by men who have 
attained the third stage but who have not had a firm hold 
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of the fc-urth. But once the fourth stage is realized dualist 
meets its death-stroke. Exotic philosophy teaches us to wag 
a scientific waifare with the evershifting problems of the age 
histors% development and ethnology of a religion ; we ca 
deliver platform dissertations on the probable existence of the Goi 
and the problematic Immortality of the soul ; we can trace th 
gradual development of higner pantheism from the fetishism o 
the ancient baibariansj we can describe evolution of the highe 
functions of reason from the dumb affections of the anthropoi< 
apes ; and we can do one thing more, we can create everlastins 
confusion by attempting to abstract God out of modern science 
But of what avail is the innumeiable systems of moden 
scientific arguments if God is not attained ? Of what aval 
is European metaphysics if we are advised to satisfy our 
selves with an eternal unknowable somehom related t( 
us the whereof of which is "absolutely '' behind the veil. 
Knowledge (juana) is something wdiich ten thousand argument 
cannot create * it is developed by culture and culture alon 
(sadhona) culture is religion — it Is the scientific culture of th. 
human mind to realize what he is. 

One of our former and able ministers of Finance Mr. Samua 
Lang a firm advocate of modern agnosticism suggests that reli 
gion is necessary as a working h3/pothesis.’^ But what ultimate 
aim shall it serve as a mere working h3^pothcsis ? It is somethinj 
more than that; it is the proper basis of immortality, the way t< 
realise the infinite essence of Being-, 


R. K. B. 
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THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS— EASTERN AND WESTERN. 

I. 

We are now confronted with two civilizations— ^the Eastern and 
the Western. Under the E istern, persons almost in a state of 
luidity, p.issmg their time underneath trees and living on loots and 
fruits, but composing vvoikson religion and pliilosoph}’^ of a superb 
nature, and occupied chiefly in tliinking of the higher concerns 
of life, are not considered uncivilized. Under the Western, civilized 
beings are tliose who are well-dressed, sitting on chairs and smoking 
cigars, ami passing their time chiefliy 111 devising inean.s towards the 
enhancenfieiit of material prospeiity. In the E isu, people of a 
religious turn of mind cousidenng the things of this world to be 
fleeting, exert themselvCvS very little to enjoy this life, but pass 
their time in communion with tiieir Maker, In the West, most o£ 
the people think very little of religion, but exert themselves so as 
to pass their time in this world in a comfortable manner. Under 
the Western civilization, generally speaking, shadow is more valued 
than substance, and a dazzling outward is more heartily welcomed 
than an embellished inward. It must, nevertheless, be admitted 
that the Western civilization luis effected much good among us. 

Although the Brahmanas of old passed most of their time in 
communion with their Maker, they presciibed duties for the 
Kshetryas, the Vysyas and the Shudras which led to the material 
prosperity of the people. But, the revolutions that India passed 
through denationalized her to a great extent, and the Western people 
came in time to lift her up. 

When the phihinthrophists of the West came to India, they saw 
in the people of that country the germs of all the manly qualities, 
and they endeavoured to rouse them from their state of torpor. 
Some disseminated European learning and science among the people, 
and others, the blessing of what they considered to be a superior 
religion, visi. Christianity. The efforts of these great men led to 
the establishment of the Hindu college and other seminaries. The 
alumni of these institutions, who in their early days were scaicely 
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taught anything baj^ond the ground-mother’s tales, were filled witli 
ecstasy in receiving superb lessons in science and philosophy from 
European teacheis. 

But just like a man, blind fiom his birth, suddeirly restored 
to sight^ sees every object good or bad with a charm, the first batch 
of educated Indians began to see every thing good in the English,, 
and it became their inmost endeavour to imitate them. But the 
chaiacteristics of the English operated on those educated young men 
according to the turn of their minds. European philo-opliy turned 
some of them into sceptics, Oiirisdanity succeeded in taking a few 
of them under her shelter btib the faith of almost all of them in 
their own religion was shaken. It must, however, be said to the 
credit of English education that its influence succeeded in making 
them men of sound morality and imbuing them wit h a spirit of 
patriotism. But the blind imitation of everything that was English 
produced upon them an evil e:ffiect which to a certain extent, marred 
the good that English education produced. The example they set 
told injuriously on the educated young men of the succeeding 
generation Their imitation of European dress and diet, especially 
the taste of wine, the so-called nectar — )a which the Rishi 
Shukracharja so prudently put a ban — became a set-off against 
the good which English education placed before them. They took 
great delight in eating beef and ham, in drinking wine in excess and 
in wearing European dress. It was the saying of one of them that 
beef-eaters were never bullied, and, it was therefore necessary that 
the Hindus should eat beef. In their blindness to imitate the 
Europeans, they failed to consider that, it was necessary to main- 
tain oriels own nationality, that the food that may be congenial 
to the inhabitants of cold regions, may not be so to those of warm 
countries, and that, the thick clothing of the Europeans may not 
suit the people of India basking in the sunshine of the torrid zone. 
Some went to the length of using spoons and forks without takimr 
into consideration the fact that in the intensity of cold, people of the 
frigid regions are unable to use their fingers. 

Ooming in contact with the full blaze of European civilization, 
tbe tender plant of Indian progress began to scorch. The transmogri- 
fication of a vegetarian into a carnivorous animal and of a tee- 
totaller into a disciple of Bacchus, told seriously upon tbe constitu- 
tion of the Hindus, and the boasted reformers of the first generation 
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began to meet with premature deatVi, one after another, Thia 
opened the eyes ot* the sensible poiiion of the community, and a 
leaction followed. The complete ignorance that prevailed at that 
time about the ancient Shastras and learning of the Hindus and 
the preaching of the Christian Missionaries that described 
Hinduism as a s3^stein of gross idolatry and falsehood, led the first 
batch of educated Indians to believe that there was nothing good 
in India, and that, in order to make progiess it was necessai}’' to 
imitate the English in ever}" respect. 

The English were the guides, and whatever they uttered, acted 
upon the Hindus as a charn, the influence of which the\" could not 
counteract. Fortunately, two great men appeared at this state of 
H mdu Society, whose researches into the ancient leaining of the 
Hindus turned the tide of thought into a different channel. We 
allude to Su William Jones and Professor Wilson. Their transla- 
tion of some of the learned works of the sages of old on philosophy 
and religion with commentaries on the same, produced a 
highly satisfactory result. These two saviints were followed by 
Raja Ram Mohan Ray who, by advocating the cause of the 
inonothtaistic worship inculcated by the ancient sages of India 
turned the attention of the Hindus to the religion of their fore- 
fathers. The English-educated Indians came to know, by and by, 
that there was much among the Hindus that was noble and worthy 
of retention. Soon after, a great man full of spiiitual life and con- 
servative principles, made las appearance. He infused new life into 
the mission inaugurated by Rtja Ram Mohan Riy, He established 
a society for the promulgation of religious truths, called the Tatt-' 
vahadhini Sahlia^ founded schools m different parts of Bengal for 
training ymung men in morality and religion and started a journal, 
which in addition to essays on, leligious subjects of an edifying natiue, 
began to lay before the Bengali community the learning of the ancient 
sages. And to crown all, the publication of the Brahma Dharma in 
which are embodied the noble lessions of morality and religion as 
inculcated by the Aryan sages of old, opened the eyes of the educated 
youths of the time and led them to look back into their nationality 
from which they had so long estranged themselves. The name of 
this great man is Devendra Nath Tagore, The new life which Devendra 
Nath infused into the community began to produce beneficial re- 
sults. The blessed contagion spread. Bold champions appeared one 
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after another : and as a necessity of the times, an at dent youth 
fired vvith religious zeai appeared in the held. We allmie to Iveshnl> 
Ohnndra S^n. Devendranatli dug the mines of Brahmanical 
leartiing and placed the precious metals before the educated youths. 
Keshiib Chundra by di^orn-ftting the Missionaries of Chtistianity 
drew them into the Samaj of monotheistic worship. 

At the period under notice, eloquence was associated with the 
charming liquor, and enetgy with beef and ham. Bub the fieiy 
eloquence which this indefatiguable youth displayed, and the energy, 
that was inanifesred in his contests with Christian missionaries, and 
in the preaching of the truths of the theism in India and in England, 
thwarting the peiils and ills of life tliat thieatened to check his on- 
ward course, proved incontestibly, that a vegetarian ami a tee-total- 
ler can cut a figure in the world. The example s-eb by Keshub 
Chumiia and his co-adjnfcors produced a beneficent result. The 
B'talima Somaj like a reformatory began to reclaim many a disciple 
of Bacbhus and Epicurus, Tne sensible portion of the educated 
community began to entertain misgivings about the western civi- 
lization. Some of them founded tlie Biahmo Soinuj, leading lives of 
polity and tempeiance. 

At this time, two religious teachers appeared. One was the far- 
farmed Dayananda Saraswati and the other was Shi ikrisna Prosonna 
Sen, Their teachings led the educated Hindus to hold a reseaioh 
in the Shastras, and to revise the Hindu relitgion, piii ging ofif the im- 
purities wi*h which it had been s<»iled. This has resulted in the 
establishment of Arya Somajs, ami Rf-*liginus Sobhas throughnuf India,, 
and the educated Hindus of the present day, it must be admitie<i, 
are actuated by noble ideas. 


D. N. G. 
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REVIEW OF BOORS 

Th’S Early History annd Growth of CalciiUa hy Baja Binaya 

Rrishna Deh, PiJbhlished by Rommh Ghaoftdra Ghose, B. 

Tbisia a most interesting book to the students who are well aware 
of the importance and titility of fhe sfu<ij of history, more especially 
of a great City like Calcutta, The autlior has presented the facta 
in a most telling way and has linked together events with a felicity 
that is admirable and has kept up the chaim by felicity 
of diction. Manj’' important points are dealt with and the 
reader Will find himself correctly informed on many suhjf/cts con- 
cerning which he may have been n tdoubt. The author has taken 
up his pen after full and mature delibration and as such writes as 
one who has seen. We congratulate the author upon the cle\r 
thinking and careful work which have made the book not only 
pleasant to read but a valuable contribution to the historical 
literature of this city. 

The author has plact'd a mass of tabulated information before his 
readers but we regret* has refrained from advancing his own views 
on some of the important topics such as the Tragedy of Black Hole 
which still remains and will always remain a mystery which the 
student of history might well exert himself to fathom. He has 
accepted the story of Hoi well by disregaiding the argument that 
Geometry contradicting Arithmetic gave a lie to the story. 

In the Chapters dealing with the topogropliy and popula ion of 
of Calcutta, the author has very ably supplied us with the origin 
and nomenclature of the several localities of Calcutta. 

The history of the <ievel(>pmenfc of trade and commerce throws 
Fght to this important subject and we hope the information conveyed 
would be as useful as instructive. The history of the Press is as 
artistically lair} out as lucidly related. An amusing chapter peeps 
into the European society when the metropolis was being formed 
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and the beauty of the detail has not a little been enlivened by apt 
anecdotes. 

We cannot close the book without thanking the author for the 
last chapter which betrays the secret misgivings of a heart never 
'too eager to be fascinated by the glare and pomp of the so-called 
superior civilisation of the West. To foster and cherish our 
prejudices — for our ancient religion, laws and customs, to take in 
and welcome reform without haste or rashness — are the trumpet- 
blasts of the authors for our national salvation and regeneration. 

We thank the author for his enterprise and his book, though 
has not any pretension to be a work of encyclopoedic information, 
yet it would be a book of reference — a most comprehensive and 
trust- worthy one. We trust that it will have a wide circulation. 


Life of K, S Macdonald M. A, D, D. — bt/ James. M. 

Macphail A. D. jP, 

Mr. Macphail has supplied a long-felt want to the friends and ad- 
mirers of the late Doctor whose memory is cherished with all veneration 
by every one who came in contact with him during his life-time. 
•His name has become a household word. Possessed of a broad and 
sympathetic heart, Dr. Macdonald during his life-time won that 
respect which by bis natural qualifications he was entitled to. The 
able biographer has met the demand for a truthful stringing of the 
incidents of a long and eventful life and has kept up the charm 
throughout by felicity of diction. His work is a work of ** truth 
blended with “poetry but for all that truth has not been sacrificed 
for poetry. The able pen glides on and draws with it the heart of 
the reader who is not only charmed with the histories of a life full 
of strife but with the easy manner by means of which he is able to 
follow its course. 

As a man, the pious and God-fearing Macdonald was far above 
the ordinary missionaiies and he won the heart of his pupils whose 
views he broadened and made them more submissive to follow the 
path of duty. 

In his death, we have lost one of our staunch supporters and an 
admirer. He was one of our principal contributors for a long, long 
period. He worked for the National Magazine/' and the kind 
tjreatment, we have received could never be equalled* His last 
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fflfcrfcicle appeared in fche “Magazine” a few days before his dan thv 
We deplore his loss and lament over a sad memory and pi ay for 
his rest and place in heaven. 

He do not want here to relate the life of the late Doctor for 
which we can safely recommend our readers to poi use the woik 
of Mr. Macphail. While going through the biography we noticed 
the charm and fascination and from the literary point of view we can 
say that it is one of the best books of its kind. 

To Mr, Macphail la nob only due the heart-felt thanks of every 
fight-minded missionary but of every young man whose future lives- 
were chalked out by the late Doctor a-nd of his every friend and^ 
admirer. 


The occult Review. — Edited by Ralph Shirley. 

The April number contains many valuable contributions. Mr. 
Andrew Long deals with heemitivgs and Ids explanation of 
the vague term- is quite interesting and throws much light on the 
subject. He writes that tradition gives rise to suggestion and 
this leads on to hallucination. ‘''The Subliminal mind ” strikes ub 
as being at many points extremely clever more especially the writer'^s 
comparison of the subliminal' self” or the “ immortal ego ” with' 
the “man as*'" or '‘Karma” — tiie first, the active and the last, the 
passive mamfestations of the one and the same thing The contribu- 
tions of Mrs. Campbell how deserve thoughtful consideration. Mr. 
Evans* luminous contributions are as interesting as instructive. 
His authenticated quotations from actual witnesses have done 
much to establish the truth of a phenomenon which the activity 
and the trenchant criticism of the practical jokers are endeavouring 
to falsify. As the writer promises further contributions on 
this subject we abstain from advancing our own views till the end. 
The other contributions are suggestive and we invite the attention 
of every student interested in psychology as applied' to practical* 
life and the Psychical researches and we hope that this kind of 
periodicals would do more good to the thinking mind than the 
hosts of itory- tel ling magazines. 
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HINDU METAPHYSICS.— IV. 

Dialogue between a Brahmin and an European. 

Eur. Biifc may yoa nofi be deceived by affirmation ? 

Br, May we not also be deceived by perception and induction ? 
Do not oiir senses frequently deceive us ? And as for induction, 
are we not as frequently liable to be deceived by that ? Induction 
deceives you or me, seeing that it leads us to different conclusions ; 
were it not for affirmation, how little should we know | All your 
very early knowledge comes to you by means of affirmation, which 
you receive as satisfactory testimony of the existence of things 
which you cannot learn by perception or induction. 

Eur. All that is very true, nor have I any thing to object to 
it, only methinks you should be very cautious how you receive 
affirmation, seeing that you may be very easily deceived by it. 

Br. Are you quite sure that j^ou receive affirmation cautiously 
yourself ? 

Eur. I think you may have perceived, in rny conversation with 
you, that I am not apt to receive affirmation very hastily or impli- 
citly, seeing tliat, notwithstanding you affirm to me that it is pos- 
sible for the same thing to be and not to be at the same time, to- 
gether with many other matters, I do not receive them as verities. 

Br. In your rejection of those doctrines I do not see that you 
are cautious in receiving affirmation, but rather the reverse • be- 
cause your mind has been preoccupied by the affirmation of others 
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and you have received their affitination fso implicitly, thnt it is 
only by the evidence of that afiiiination that you hold yotir opiiiiotis 
seeing that }ou cannot corroborate them by uuiiiction. What but 
affirmation tell yon that Gulliver w.13 not a philosopher of the 
Srttikhj'a school ? Were you to make true confes^^ion^ you would 
leadily enough own that affiiination, howevet you may affect to dis- 
pise it as a source of knowledge, exercises a greater power over 
your mind than any other source whatever. You see that b}’ in- 
duction yon cannot- prove that it is impossible for the same thing 
to be and not to be at the same time, nor can ytui prove it by per- 
ception, therefoie your proof is only from affinnatiou, which in this 
instance exercises a stiongei influence than anything else over your 
mind. Now then you may clearly di-cern, unless your prejudices 
absolutely blind you, that you not only receive affirmation as 
one of jour sources of knowledge, but that yon use it most copious- 
ly, aird rely upon it most implicitly, 

Eur, Bud still, generally speaking, we examine by our own 
understanding and perception, as far as we can, those things of 
which we are informed by affirmation. 

Br. You may fancy that you do so, but your examination is 
moi*e of form than of force ; and if you were to look more closelv 
into your minds, you would Hnd that thm-e no prin<Mpi(\s of hcdiof 
that lay a firmer bold upon you tlian those vvhieh you owe to affir- 
mation. 

Eur‘. There may be some truth iir thL. 

Br. I am glad tliat you are so f.i,r enlightened as to ac- 
knowledge it. May I not hope in time to bring you to an acquie- 
sc<-nce in the doctri ne of the Sankhya philosoph\ ? 

Eur. Oh, no! You wrii never bring me to admit iloctrim\s 
which con tarn manifest absurdity on the very face of I hem. 

Br\ I perceive now, by the very smile upon your face as you 
speak, that one principal reason why you so positively and parfi- 
naciously reject tVie Sankhya, philosophy is, fcliat in your country 
affirmation is against it ^ 

Eur. And may I not only say that one reason your receive 
the Sankhya philosophy k, that in your country affirmation is in 
favour of it ? 

Br. That I can also support it by reasoning, and by reasoning 
too from the consequences of your own admitted axioms. 
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Ear. Wo ceitaiuly do admit that ktiowU-d^e is power and that 
ktiowledge may increase^ and that, with knowledge, power also 
may increase ^ bat vve cannot possibly admit that either the know- 
ledge or the power of iiuite beings can increase to an infinite ex- 
tent and indeed, eveti on the siipposifcion there was plausibility in 
theory, and that by any continued effort of the mind, powei and 
knowledge might increase to a vast decree, y<'t theie nob be time 
enough in the short space of human life, for any one to leach to the 
perfection of which you speak. 

Br, Of that fact I am well aware, and I believe that mo>t 
mod^um philosophers of the Sankhy.i School admit that the present 
life is not snfiicicnfc for the purpose of arriving at a transcendental 
perfection ; theieloie you perceive that a wider field is opened for 
tiie operation of the piinciple, and therefore you will probably he 
somewhat more ready, or at ieastless reluctant, to receive the Sankhya 
theory. 

Eur. Nay, indeed, I must fieely and fairly tell you, that I can 
never be brought to an acquiscence in such extravagancies, which 
do violence to ail feeling and reason*, 

Br. Exacriy so ; you acknowledge that your prejudices against 
the Sunkh^ui philosopliy aie insuperable even by reasoning, and that 
therefore of affinnatioa on which your own philosophy rests is the 
most couviuciag proof to 3mu of that wliich you believe. Now, 
permit me to ask do you not admit that the future state of 

being IS endless in duration ? 

Eur. 1 do admit it. 

Br. And do you not also admit that improvement in wisdom 
and pov/er ma}^ be continually progressing m that state 

Eur. I see no reason to deny it. 

Br, Furthermort^, do you regard lufiuite power and wisdom 
118 stationary or progiessive ? 

Eur. Clearly, it must be udmitted that they are stationary^ for 
it would be a contradiction in terms to say that infinity could receive 
ad<libk)n or accession. 

Br. If then the mind is continually making progress in wisdom 
and power, must it not be approaching nearer and nearer to 
infinite wisdom and infinite power, that is, to what you call 
omniscience and omnipotence ? 
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Ear. The mind may make approaches, and may be susceptible 
of vast improvements, but still it may fall far short of omniscience 
and omnipotence ? 

Br. But if the mind is makinof progress towards infinitude of 
wisdom and power, and yefc never reaches or never can reach that 
pointy this inability must arise from some impediment to its progress. 
You say, that the mind may continue progress in wisdom and 
power — ^you say, that, it may make this progress in a state if being 
which has no end ; now, how can it fail of arriving at infinitude 
in an infinity of duration, unless some stop be put to its progress ? 
And what is it that makes the interruption ? And at what period 
does improvement cease ? 

Ear, We cannot speak positively of a future state. 

Br. You have spoken so positively as to affirm of it that its 
duration is infinite, and that it is a state of progressive improve- 
ment. I wish you then only to say, what prevents the mind from 
arriving at omniscience and omnipotence, if it be continually making 
progress thereunto ? 

Eur, If I were to admit that the mind of a created being 
could ever attain unto infinite power and wisdom, I should make 
a concession that it was possible for man to become God, and so 
I shall virtually uphold a system of atheism. 

Br, You are not the first that has affirmed that the Sankhya 
doctrines an essentially atheistic but I can assure you that there 
are many who hold those doctrines who are very far from atheism ; 
indeed, I will say that your views of philosophy are far more 
atheistic than mine ; for though you admit the existence of duty 
having infinite wisdom and power, yet your notions of infinite 
wisdom and power seem to be very limited and imperfect. 

Eur. My notions on that omniscience and omnipotence belong 
only to one supreme being, and that they are unattainable by 
any created being. 

Br. But notwithstanding that you deny the attainableness 
of omniscience and omnipotence, yet acknowledge the existence 
of those principles on which they are manifestly attainable. 
There is somewhat in this that is inconsistent, and that is as 
quite as publishing as the affirmation that it is possible for 
the samething to and not to be at the same time. Either the 
mind goes on increasing in wisdom and power, cr it does not 
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If it goes on increasing to all eternity, it must arrive at infinity 
of power and wisdom ; but if it does not arrivj at omnipotence 
and omniscience, how, when, and where, is it its progress iti- 
terrupted ? 

Eur. Truly, I must say that to answer in this matter is not 
in my power, I cannot suppose that the created should ever 
attain unto power of the uncreated. And now, after all we have 
said on this topic and on others connected with Sankhya 
philosophy, I am of opinion that the discussion has not produced 
any, even the slightest, assimvlation of sentiment between us. 
We leave ofif nearly at the same point as we began, I must, however 
be permited one remark, and that is, that I do not know any one 
system of philosophy, or, if I may so speak, of old philosophy 
while may not be pushed into absurdity by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of questions. And 1 think that when we quit sense we 
talk nonsense. 

Br. So do L 

A. 3 . 
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7 HE STORY OF THE SINHALESE PEOPLE, 

XL 

[Authorities — Jkfa/ime/ansa and Jfzjia, M’ahadodhiwatzsa and Dzpaztjansa, ] 

The long deferred project of bringing over the Sacred Bo-tree 
and the priestess Sangamittra now engaged the king’s attention^ 
The matter was discussed in council during the vas season at the 
royal palace at Anuradhapura by Devanampiya Tissa and lu's 
ministers in the presence of the Thera Mahinda ; and the king’s 
nephew the minister Maha Arishta was summoned from the clois- 
ter to be offered the commission of proceeding to India as Envoy 
to Asoka. Arishta undertook the mission on condition he was 
permitted to re-enter the order on his? return. With letters from 
Mahinda and the king to the Indian Emperor, Arishta left Anura- 
dhapura on the second day of the increasing moon of the month 
Yap and took ship at Jambukola patuna (Kankesanturai) bound 
for Fupphapura ‘ city of flowers*' (Patna). 

Meanwhile, in a retired palace on the suburbs of Anuradha- 
pura belonging to the minister Malla which the king had placed 
at her disposal, the princess Anula at the head of five hundred 
noble maidens and a like number of the ladies of the palace 
{antahpura) devoting herself to the services of religion clad iu' 
yellow garments anxiously waited the arrival of the priestess 
Sanghamittri to be ordained. Maha Arishta crossed over to India 
and journeying over the Vindhya mountains reached Fatna. He 
presented the letters of Mahinda and spoke the message of 
Devenipetissa to the Emperor, “ Lord of elephants, the consort 
of thy royal ally's brother looking forward to her ordination 
is continuously leading a life of piety. For her ordination 
despatch hither the priestess Sanghamittri, and with her send the 
southern branch of the Great Bo-tree,'’ Dharmasoka sighed 
to part with all his children in his old age, but the princess 
Sanghamittri replied with great firmness and spirit. “ Great 
King/' she said, ** the injnnction of my brother must be obeyed, 
and those who are to be ordained are many ; wherefore it is meet 
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that I should proceed thither."* Anticipating objection from the 
cleigy to the proposal of lopping a portion of the Sacred Bo-tree 
he concerted means to win them over. On the advice of the 
■minister Mahadeva, the Emperor assembled the monks for a feast 
and then a^ked the question if it were lawful to despatch the Bo- 
tree branch to Cejdon. The high priest Moggaliputtra, overcom- 
ing sentiment in the consciousness of the advantage to be gained 
to the faith, pronounced it lawful and quoted authority that it had 
-been so ordained by the Master, This difficult)^ being removed, the 
whole way from Patna to Buddha Gaya a distance of y yoduns was 
cleared and decorated by the orders of the Emoeror and for the 
reception of the Bo shoot a maLmificent urn of solid gold was con- 
structed “ nine cubits in circumference, five cubits deep, three cubits 
in diameter, eight inches thick and at the rim of the mouth of the 
tliickness of a young elephant's trunk shining like the rising sun."* 
Escorted by a great army of elephants, chariots horsemen and foot- 
soldiers which is described as having extended for miles and 
accompanied by the whole monastic community of the empire 
Hharmasoka in great state conveyed the golden urn to the sacred 
Bo-trec on which the fanaticism of its votaries had showered all 
manner of wealth and ornaments. Numerous gems sparkled 
among its lr>ng rustling leaves, rows of fiags and streamers gaiKr 
waved from its houghs and it was heavily laden with clusters of 
fragrant blossoms, the offerings of pilgrims, while the sound of 
every description of music continually played on the spot floated 
round the tree where the faithful believed Buddha had attained 
enlightenment. 

So lavish had been the Emperor’s own offerings of pearls 
and gems, it is related, that it drew down on the tree the jealousy 
of the qtiecn-consort, who very nearly destroyed it having it 
secretly scalded. Asoka drew up his army round the tree in the 
form of a great circle ; he then screened the Bo-tree from view 
with a magnificent curtain. Within the enclosure, it is recorded 
in the old histories, a thousand crowned kings who owned Asoka’s 
overlordship and a thousand hierarchs, the heads of Buddhist 
fraternilies, stood round the Sacred tree and the Emperor. With 
hands clasped as in meditation, Asoka wistfully gazed on the 
tree. Then,"* says the chronicle the twigs of its right branch 
vanished leaving to view only portions of about four cubits and 
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the stem thereof (adhering to the main trunk)/^ Stilick by the 
portent, amid all his pomp the pious Emperor offered his 
kingdom to the mystic tree pouring the water of consecration 
on the sacred Bodhi, in token that the vast revenues drawn that 
day from all the provinces of hfs wide empire Were dedicated to 
the services of religion. Nor did his worship here cease. 

He offered flowers and other articles the tangible memorials 
of his worship. He saluted the tree by walking round it with his 
right arm towards it^ according to ancient Indian custom the 
homage rendered to a superior, obeisance which Asoka rendered 
to no mortal man | and as he walked round with folded palms 
at eight places he bowed down before the tree. He next lifted 
his gaze aloft towaids the right Bo-branch sparkling with gold 
and gems : unable to reach the bough for its height he mounted 
a lofty chair on which the golden vessel had been placed and 
marked round the branch with a golden bru.sh steeped in 
Vermillion the line at which it should be separated from the trunk 
and prayed, ** If this great Bo-tree is fated to go to Lanka, if my 
faith in theireligion of Buddha be steadfast then let this right 
branch loose itself and descend into this golden vessel.^' The 
branch descended into the scented soil of the urn, at that instant 
ied by Asoka the people raised a great shout and the priests 
mingled their sadkus with the cheers of the multitude, while 
scarfs were waved and the sound of a hundred instruments of 
mu.sic crashed on every side. 

From the description in the old histories, it appears that a 
tolerably large branch ten cubits in length was lopped containing 
five smaller branches of four cubits long with twigs and fruit. 
For seven days a continuous feast was kept up with the Emperor 
himself on the spot, and once again in the excess of devotion 
the empire was dedicated to the sacred tree, and countless 
treasures were showered on it. Thereafter another week was 
passed at Buddha Gaya. A fortnight having thus elapsed on the 
rSth day being the full moon day of the bright half of the month 
Vap. Asoka conveyed the Bo-tree in a magnificent chariot and on 
the sabbath the 24th day of the dark half of Vap arrived afc hfs 
capital. In the eastern quarter of the city under a 
spreading Sal tree he ordered the erection of a beautiful 
hall for the accommodation of the bough. Thither the branch was 
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chrotiicles. The king then laid the Mahabodhi tree in a delight- 
ful hall on the shore hard by the resounding ocean and dedicated 
to ifc the whole dominion of (Jambndipa) India for a period of 
seven days. Then he placed a golden chank in the hand of a 
royal virgin, delivered a silver chank into the hand of a (Setthi) 
noble virgin, offered a white right-whorled chank to a Brahmin 
virgin, and out of the three chanks anointed the Bobougfi 
with the water of the Lake Anotatta (up in the heights of the 
Himalayas the sacred water of which was used in the inaugura- 
tion of kings.) 

On the blight lialf of the month Magasira on the patipadd 
d ly lifting up the great Bo’tree assisted by the members 
of the 16 noble castes, lie placed it on his own head, and descend- 
ing into the water to his neck, he laid it on the golden chair on 
the vessel which was excellently decorated. In the sarUe ship 
he embarked the princess Sanghatheri and her retinue, 
and in other vessels the members of the different castes. He 
exhorted the prince.S;B<.>dhigiipta and Sumittra, and addressing 
the Minister M.iha- Arishta delivered the following message to 
the Lord of Lanka ‘^Ohiid^* I have thrice offered the whole 
of Jambudipa to the Great Bodhi I have descended into the 
water to my neck to send the Great Bodhi to my ally. May 
he hkewi.se make offerings unto the Bo-tree/’ Then as the ship 
loosed her moorings and glided away into the distance with bowed 
Jiead and with deep emotion the great Emperor watched the depart- 
ing vessel froin the sea-shore as it bore away hfs youngest 
daughter to that unknown island for the conversion of which 
he had already dedicated his son. 

The ships left the Indian coast on the bright half of Vap 
and Buddhist legends tell that on the voyage out to Ceylon 
** as the vessel conve^dng the Bo-tree sped along the world 
of waters the waves wore still the five varieties of lilies 
blossomed on the ocean, and music from celestial choirs resounded 
in the air while the ocean-dwelling monsters watching to 
devour the relic were charmed away by tlie terrific shape assumed 
by the guardian priestess who raised a veil of darkness 
ovt;r the sea, and that Dewas, Nagas and Aryan men maintained 
a continu ms shower of offerings to the tree of perfumes, flowers 
and jewels, and sandal powder and flower dust weie sprinkled 
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till the vessels arrived at Jambukola Pattana (Kankesantiiia!) 
seven days after. 

While these things were passing, Dewanampih’a Tissa on the 
advice of the royal novice Sutnana Sannanera had ma 1 e elaborate 
preparations for receiving the sacred Bough. The whole highway 
from the north gate of Anura.dhapura to Jambukoia-pattana 
(Kankesanturai) in Jaffna was finely sanded and •cleaied and de- 
corated by royal command. Setting out early on the first dny of 
the moonlit fortnight of the month Magasirisa at the head of his 
army, the king advanced to Jafifna and awaited the arrival of the 
tree. In the language of the old chroniclers who describe the 
state progress gaily he departed : the whole way was spread with 
the five festal flowers^ brtght-hued banners waved aloft ; at inter- 
vals were disposed dishes and pitchers filled with water an<l rows 
of plantain trees, at other places at intervals were displayed 
nosegeys of blossoms of various kinds/'"* 

On the sea-shore the king built a beautiful hall called 
Samudrasana Sala ‘ the sea-side hall ^ for the accommodati(m of 
the tree when it should arrive. As the vessel was sailing in, tran- 
sported by a frenzy of impatient devotion followed by the Theras 
and his troops, the king plunged into the waves up to his neck 
testifying. This is ihe tree from the Bo-tree beneath which our 
Loid received enlightenment.’’ In his joy he lifted the bough and 
placed it on his own head. Then accompanied by prince Bcdhi- 
gupta at the head < f the i6 noble castes, the monarch bore the 
sacred bough to land to be deposited in the Samudrasana Sala by 
Uie sea-shore. There as Asoka had bidden, Devanampiva Tissa 
invested the Bo-bough with the kingdom, and divesting himself 
of his royal state the highest honour that monaich could bestow, 
clothed the sixteen castes with the royal authority and garb out 
of reverence for the Bo-tree and himself appeared in the menial 
guise of a porter at the gate. For three days, a grand festival of 
offerings to the Bo-tree was held at Jambukola. Thereafter on 
the loth day of the Lunar half-month (dasanuj^a) placing the bough 
in a beautiful chariot it was conveyed amid a brilliant shower of 
offerings to ihe site of the Eastern Tissa Vihara, where tlx monks 
were entertained at a great feast ; thence the tree was slowly convey- 
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ed in procession stage by stage halting at the sacred sites whiclir 
Mahinda declared were hallowed by the Buddha on his former 
visits to the island These sites were niaiked by the pious king 
with temples and sacred inoniitYie.nts, vestiges of which still lie con- 
cealed in the forests of the Wanni between Aiiuradhapura and 
Jaffna. At the gate of the village of ,the Brahmin Tivakka, the 
ear halted and thence stopping at eaeh of the places indicated by 
Mahinda, the procession reached the suburbs of Anuradhapura 
on the fourteenth day after the arrival^ * at the hour when shadows 
are most extended/ 

^'Entering by the northern gate/’ records the Ma/iahod/izvansa'^ 
which describes the scene in the city and the ceremonies that 
followed with a vividness and fulness showing the description to 
be that of a contemporary or reproduced from a contemporary 
document, “ of the city which had been spread with fruits that 
resembled pearls and milk-white sand, covered over with a pro- 
fusion of water-lilies, champak and various other kinds of flowers, 
and adorned with thousands of pitchers filled with scented liquid 
ami bright with water-lilies with beautiful shops glittering with 
different tvarcs, with gem-set flags that shaded the heat of the 
sui/s rays, with the air ladenf with the heavy clouds of aloe in- 
cense smoke, he conveyed (the sacred bough) along the great 
royal street through the middle of the city (amid a scene of 
Intense joy and enthusiasm) where crowds drunk with joy thronged 
the streets dancing, playing on musical instruments, cheering 
shouting clapping and waving thousands of scatfs round their 
heads. Passing out through the Southern Gate Devanampiya 
Tissa proceeded to the Mahameghavarna ro5''al gardens and planted 
it at the auspicious hour on the site indicated by Sumana Samanera 
as the spot consecrated hy the holy trees of former Sages. And 
in what manner was it planted ? The sixteen noble castes with 
their Chief Bodhigupta adorned in all the various roj^al vestments 
(which they had obtained in token of the surrender of the royal 
dominion to the Bo-tree) assumed the royal dignity, and the 
monarch took on himself the post of warder at the gate. The 
sixteen nobles lifted the great Bo-tree in order to plant it, then 
separated themselves and stood apart.’^ 


^ F. 159 
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The dense crowds that had gathered from all qiiasteis of the 
island offered perfumes and flowers round the tree and the 
^h^onicle records that heavenly beings and tlie forces of nature 
contributed to the splendour and awful ness of the scene, and 
rendered homage to the sacred tree. Lightnings flashed, peais of 
thunder revei berated and the earth rocked at the moment of 
planting, while showers of heavenly blossoms descended and 
celestial music rang in the air. For seven days the tree was 
enveloped in a sheet of mist consequent on rains which is ascrib- 
ed to a portent and which probably interrupted the lites. On 
the seventh day after the ceremony, the Thera Mahfnda, his 
sister Sanghamittri and the king with their several retinues 
returned to the spot. Thither also carne to do honour to the 
tree the princes of Kataragama and Chandragama ficnn Rohana, 
the Brahmin Tivakka (mm the north and multitudes frtnn every 
district of the island. In the sight of the assembhs the fruits that 
dropped from the right branch — we are told that five fiuits 
appeared after it was planted — the Thera eagerly caught up and 
delivered to the monarch to be planted. Devanampiya Tissa 
planted the fruit in a golden vessel filled with scented earth and 
aromatics that had been placed on the raised terrace tround the 
tree) aqd laid it on a high altar. Once again the white parasc4 
of sovereignty was offered up in homage and the sacred water 
pf consecration out of the three qhanks poured on to the planted 
seeds, whence legends say eight shoots miraculously sprouted up 
in the sight of the multitude. Of tliese one was planted at tlie 
port of Jambukola where the Bo-tree was landed, one at the 
village of the Brahmin Tivakka^ others at the Thuparatna, 
Issurimun! Vihara, at the terrace of the Pratama Chaitya,, Cheti\ a 
Parvata (Mihinlale), one at Kataragama in the division of Rohana: 
another at Sandurugama. So rapidly did the worship of the Sacred 
tree spread that 32 seedlings produced from four other fruits 
were planted in the viharas which the king at intervals of a yodun 
(circ 6 miles) apart had erected throughout the whole island. 

To signalise the establishment of the Sacred tree the king 
proclaimed a great festival called the Mahabodhi which was 
observed throughout the realm with unparalleled magnificence. 

'* The whole island,” in the language of the chroniclers, “ being 
decoiated like a festive pavilion. Through the might of the 
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king and of the gods, Lanka was beautifully decorated as if with 
a curtain of fioweis, was scented as with a vessel of peifumes, 
was garlanded with rows of coloured streamers, like rows of 
rainbows and continuously rang with the sound of loud merri- 
ment like the Assembly Hall of the king of gods.” 

After the ceremonies in connection with the planting of the 
tree had terminated the Indian princes were presented at the 
Sinhalese court by the king\s nephew. The king Devanampi3’a 
1 issa for the welfare of the inhabitants of Lanka, their children 
and their childien’s children planted the Great Bo-tree in tl’ie 
Mahameghavarna (gardens). Piince Arishta took the eight ro)’al 
princes who boie the Bo-tree along with the members of all the 
different castes (that crossed ovei) and approaching the presence 
of the king presented the letter of king Dhar«nas<»ka and declar- 
ing the name and lineage of the eight Sak3'a ptinces headed by 
Bodhtgupta, made them do homage to the king. The king 
seeing them enquired, Is he an uncle of the Thera Mahinda,” and 
pleased thereat he made him sit by his side. Then reflecting, “ Is 
there aught that my friend has not given me ; first he has sent his 
noble son Mahamahinda Tera, afterwards with the monarch 
of trees has sent his daughter, Sanghamitta Teri, now he has 
sent his hand of illustrious kinsmen whom he dearly loves, without 
entrusting even to these eight personages, alone how shall I 
perform the service of the great Bo tree. My ally has charged me 
with this laborious task.^’ When he had deliberatedwith his mini- 
sters regarding the proper offices to which they should be appoint- 
ed, he granted to Piince Bodhigupta the excellent habitation 
of the quadrangular Peacock Palace. For three days thereafter, 
himself caused all the necessary ceremonial rites to be pei- 
formed assisted by the great company that escorted the great 
Bo-trec, and on the day of the festival when he had array- 
ed himself in ten royal robes and conferred on all festal robes, 
he assembled the whole of the priesthood at the terrace of the 
Bo-tree and fetching thither Bodhigupta invested him with the 
dignity. Bidding Sumittra thrice proclaim, ** This Chief War 
Secretary Ma/ia Lekko) for Lanka salutes the great 

Congregation of monks,” made Bodhigupta salute the great 
community, (Then) pioceeding to the king*s house he caused the 
great gate to be opened and ordering apartments for the prince 
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within, took his seat on the Lion-throne attended by the great 
body of his ministers. Ocj caused Bodhigupta’s hands to be taken 
by Sumittra, making him thrice repeat, “ 1 he Chief War Secre 
tary for Lanka salutes the king'" made Bodhigupca salute him 
and beholding him arrayed in all the royal ornaments save the 
crown, and his head unadorned, he bade the diadem be placed on 
his head, to be seated on the state elephant and to be lifted on 
high over him the three ro 3 ^al state canopies called the Andhra 
(Mahratta), Chola (Mysore) and Sinhala (Sinhalese). He orvlered 
the festal drums to beat, and escorted by the great company of those 
who came with the Sacred Bo-tree, the chief nobles, and tlio 
army with the crash of festal music like the roar of thunder set 
out from the Peacock Palace, marched in procession round the 
rejoicing city and arriving at the Vihara made him (Bodhigupta) wor- 
ship the great Bo-tree. He caused a building to be erected on a site 
indicated by Mahiiula Thera not far from the Mahabodhi tree 
telling him — ^‘Unbroken in descent from generation to generation 
watch the Bo-tree,” he made him dwell there Likewise theresiffer, 
for Sumittra, as in the case of the state ceremony for Botlbignpta 
he caused alt the rites to be performed : the great community 
of the priesthood were caused to be assembled ou the terrace of 
the Bo-tree, Sumittra was conducted thither, and Chaudrsgutta 
thrice proclaimed ''The Chief War Secretary worships the great 
community of the monks.” When Sumittra had bowed to the great 
community of monks, he was conducted thence to tiie Royal Palace* 
The king having seated himself on the Lion-throne made Chandra- 
gutta take Sumittra's hands between his own and making him 
thrice proclaim The great Secretary for War {faya-Maha-'Lekho') 
worships the king” ciused him to bow down before him. Then 
causing the head of him that was adorned with ail the different 
ornaments to be decked with the beautiful crown declared, “ Thou 
Sumittr-a receive charge of the people of all the different castes 
and jointly with Bodhigupta perform the service of the great 
Bo-tree.” Likewise having caused him to be seated on the state- 
elephant, he. (the king) ascended the (?) Lion-car and along tlie great 
royal street basking in the sunny smiles of thousands of lovely 
dames he proceeded to the (Maha) Vihara and making him to 
worship the great Bo-tree in the inner city on the site bespoken 
by the Thera.^he caused a bouse to be built and made him dwell 
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there. That king having confeired the rite of investiture on 
Bocihignpia and Suniiftra intrusted to them the custody of tiie 
great B>)-tree, and thereafter he consecrated the lest. Enjoining, 
Let Chandaniitta at the Mahabodhi festival heat the gold- n 
dmni,’* apuoiated iiim to fclie dignity of “ King of the Hill country,'' 
Malaya R i j i and granted him the district of Yirabahii (Viiha 
j.iiiapada, (?) Sat Korale) saying, i^Let Devagutta at the Mahabodhi 
festival place the holy {pirit) water in a golden ewer on the 
royal tusker, march round the city with its right side towards it and 
return," appointed him to the office of Lanka Maha Rattika ‘"Chief 
Oovernor of Lnik.a/' and gave him Satui asaiyabhumi^ ( ? Satara(s> 
korale, Four Korales,) 

Enjoining, Let Dhanamagutta at the Mahabodhi Festival 
blow the shell-trumpet (conch)” appointed him to the dignity of 
Moriya Setthi, “ Merchant-Prince of the Moriya race " and gave 
liim the countty Moriya (? Morawaka). 

Saying Let Snryagutta at the Mahabodhi Festival present 
holy {pirit') water in a golden ewer'' gave him the office of 
Bhinkara-gahaka, * Ewer-Bearer,' {cp, Diawadana Nilama). 

“ Let Gotamo bear the state-canopy over the crown of the 
Bo-tree" gave him the office of Chattra-Gahaka, * Canopy-bearer.' 

Let Jutindharo at the Mahobdhi Festival keep the watch/' 
give him the office of the service of the guard. 

Thus when he had given offices to the eight kinsmen brethren, 
to tlie rest too who came over with the Great Bo-tree he caused 
offices to be givep. 

Of these, to the chief of the Setthis (Merchant-nobles> the 
office of Sword-bearer, to the chief of the Brahmins the office of 
Brahmin-pontiff, to the chief of the Kutimbika, (landlord or 
proprietor class, the office of Utarapata Nayaka,) ‘ Chief of the 
Northern Highway ' (/>. the great thoroughfare leading from 
Kankesanturai to Anuradhapura along which the i5o-tree was 
conveyed), to the chief of the merchants (vanija) the office of 
“ Head of the Guild of Merchants " (Mahavanija Nayaka), to the 
chief of the bowmen the post of ‘^Custodian of the great Bo-tree," 
to the chief of the Jewellers (taraccha-kula) the post of Principal 
Jeweller, to the chief of the fowlers (kuHnga-kula ; bU. kulinga, 
bird) the post of Chief-fowler, to the chief barber the post of 
Master-barber, to the chief of the (Balattes) royal attendants 
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the post of principal royal attendant^ to the c!u*ef 
tlie weavers the post of Master-weaver, to the head of the pott('rs 
the post of Master-potter to the chief of the fi^)wer-garde»iers 
(rn^ldkdra-kula) the post of Head-gardener, to the chief of 
the perfumers the post of Master-perfumer, to tiie chief of the 
tailors {sibhct-kula') the post of Great Master-tailoTj, to the chief 
of the cooks (Sitdaka-kula ; P. Sudo. cookj the post 'Chief-keeper 
of the kitchen/ to the chief of the smiths (kam mara-kula-black- 
smith) the office of Master-smith, to the chief of the workers 
in brass (lohakara-kiila) the office of Master brass-founder, to the 
chief of the goldsmiths the post of Attha-tula-Nayaka Chief of 
the Eight Scales^ (z^. weights), to the chief of the Cfnpeotcrs 
(vaddhaki-kula) the post of ‘ Master-carpenter of Lanka,’ the chief 
of the painter the post of Chief painter^ to the chief of the band (lit. 
players on musical instruments) the post of Cluef Kettle-drummer^ 
to the chief of the (royal) canopy bearers the post of Chief canopy* 
bearer_, to tlie chief of the park-keepers, the post of (Vidhatia) Direc- 
tor of the park-keepeis. When he had given such and such like 
suitable offices (with the injunction)^ Abide ye agreeably to the 
words of Sumittra^ perform such offices to the Mahabodhi as are 
necessary and render service to Bodhigiipta also/^ he favoured 
them all with e^ccellent villages (The king further said) “ Let the 
four royal virgins take the gold and stiver pitchers and sprinkle 
water on the great Bo-tree*’ To these (maidens) who were 
adorned with all the (royal) ornaments, their brows decked with 
diadems, he gave the office called the Ceremonial water-spunkling 
office and received these four ceremonial-sprinklers into the royal 
house-hold. Nor was this all : what follows shew the anxiety of 
the king to ensure the perpetuation of the great festival of tise 
Bo-tree which he had inaugurated. “On a certain day, the king 
visited the Mahameghavana Monastery (Maha Vihara) where 
Mahinda Thera resided” and worshipped the chief Thera. There- 
Jifter having assembled all those who had received offices and 
villages seated himself by the Thera^s side and enquired “ Lord, 
have the two Secretarial families which watch the great Bodhi-tree 
been established in this island ?’■* On being told “ So long as the 
'oots have not been allowed to strike so long the two families 
:ould not be said to have been established,” he asked, When, 
Lord^ will the roots of the families strike,’^ and he replied, “ When- 
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ever, O, Great King, these together with their sons and grandsons 
shall perform the service of the great Bo>tree, then only will the 
roots of these families have been struck’’ Ple^ised (thereat) he 
asked, Whence shall I procure noble-women for them/^ At 
the reply, Themselves Great King, kiK>w the ladies whose lineage 
matches their own,” he went into his h.onse and having the two 
Chief Secretaries summoned before him, he said„ Carefully preserve 
ye (your) race.’*' There are, Your Majest}^ princesses our 
in race who have accompanied oUr Thets (Priestess)* Glad 
at this replv he caused to be presented to them clothes^ Ornaments 
and such like. Thereupon Bodhigutta caused the novice Sunanda, 
the younger sister of the Theri (nun) Bodlv'gutta of the Mortya 
race, who was r<^^sfding at the Hatthalakarama in company with 
the Theri Sanghamittri to be clad in ivhite vestments, and adorned 
with all the different kinds of ornaments. Thence to his oivn 
house along the road which had been swept^ spanned with plantain^ 
tiee. Arches, and beautifully adorned with rows of pitchers filled 
wdth water he caused her to be conveyed in a great procession 
and established her in his own house. Moreover, Sumlttra having 
simiiarly conveyed the Princess Sumana a kinswoman of his 
mother and a native of the city of Yedisa (Bhilsa) who was 
residing in the Hafthalhakarama without having entered into the 
order, he caused her to be brought and settled in his own house. 

Id those days there were born to Maliabodhigutta by Suuatjdla, 
I>evi two sons Mabinda and Vidhurinda, a-tid two sons were born 
to Svimittra by Sumana Davi, Kassapa and Saugha., Thereupon 
the king having siinamoued the four brothers, and deliberated with 
his ministers To these high-born royal children of un- 

broken S^akyx descent worthy of the Mahabodht service I shall give 
ofhces/^ Of these to prince Mahinda he granted the office of Sulu 
Jaya Maha L'^ kha, Under-Secretary for War, to Prince Kassapa the 
office of Parihara Maha Setthi, “Officiating Great Merchant Noble/' 
to Fiince Vidburinda the office of Lanka parisiiddha Nnayaka, 
Chief Farifier of L inka '' and to Prince Sanghamittra the office 
of Sulu Betthi, ‘ Under Merchant-Noble/ and delighted them with 
b-ne villages* 

Thereafter the king having consulted with Maha Mahinda Thera 
(saying) Thus let the Mahabodhi service be conduct'^d,” he ordained 
the ritual that was to be followed. Bidding, Thus conduct jo 
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the services, he cinsed Bodingnfcta and S'lmittra to accept 
the same, he convoked yearly the great body of ministerial officers 
when he causerl them to offer the kingdom to tlie great Bo-tre ©3 
and he caused the two Chief Becietaries to anoint the great Bo-tree 
with the water of consecration.” 

Thus, the illustrious family of the two secretaries as if in 
obedience to the king^s command, transplanted from the banks of 
the Ganges unbroken for twenty centuiies continued to flourish long 
after the patent stem the angust line of Asoka had withered in the 
home of its birth. The royal seed of the gieafc Buddhi:^t Emperor 
for both Bodhignpta, and Sumittra came of the race of Asoka, 
rapidly sprouted on the shores of the Mahaveli Ganga and struck their 
roots deep into the soil until their branches overshadowed the 
land in a manner never dreamt of by the royal apostle or the 
saintl}" monarch. A pow^u-fnl branch of this race since distinguished 
as tfie Bewuhi-kiila had fixed their seat round Mahiyangana : some 
centuries later a scion from this stem ascended the Sinhalese throne 
and till the extinction of the national dynasty, on the long roll of 
lofty titles that preceded his name the Sinhalese monarch proclaimed 
himself a ‘ Child of the royal Sumittra/ (Simiittra raja puftra)» 

The story of the origin of this royal race goes back to the days 
when the Gi eeks » invaded India, and legend can iea its beginnings 
further back to the dim period when Mann first King and Lawgiver 
recreated and ruled mankind. While the G»eek conqueror waited 
on the banks of the Sutleg before crossing over to India, a rebel hunted 
by the wrath of Nanda, King of Magadha, appeared before Alexander 
and found shelter and hospitality in his camp, but such was the 
pride and arrogance of the haughty exile that he bad ere long to 
flee again for his life before the Macedonian monarch. The exile 
was Chaiidragupta. After the retreat of Alexander, Chandragupta 
gathered found him the hardy mountaineers of the Punjab, hurled 
the Nandas from their throne and crowned himself king of Magadha 
{czre. 320-B.0.) His genius united the whole of North India under 
one sway, wrested many of his conquests from Seleuciis Nikator and 
as the price of peace received the hand of the Greek monarch's 
daughter. The glory of bis reign, the magnificence of his state, 
the security of life and property in his reign, the justice and 
equality of his laws, the equipment and organization of his army 
are described in detail by the Greek ambassador Megasthenes^ 
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who lived at his Court. The dynasty Chaudragiipta founded wa» 
called Maurya from the ‘ peacock * he bore on his standard in honour 
of his mother’s name of Muia. From* his son the Emperor Bindusara 
descended the two- princes Bodhigunta and Suinittra cousins-geiman 
of the great Asoka. Such was the stock whence sprang the future 
sovereigns of Ceylon wlieti the Sakya dynasty founded Pauduka- 
bhaya died in the second century, TheMaiiryas ascended the throne 
in 248 and until the year 1747 vvhen the last Sinhalese 

Maurya expired with his dynasty in the person of Narendra Sinha, 
so much did this remarkable family embody the tradition of the 
race, in the darkest hours of the couiitiy’s fortunes when national 
life was almost extinct under fm'eign domination again and agaitr 
a hero was found among the Mauryas to rally the people and to win 
back their freedom. Such it was when I>hatusena in the 5th 
century after a protracted struggle for independence slew the Tamil 
usurper Pithriya extripated the invaders who had long been a 
scourge to the country and restored freedom and the national faith 
to the Sinhalese. Such the aspiration and such had been the 
achievement if fate so willed it, of the young and gallant Vikkratna 
Baliu in the 11th century when disdaining to be crowned king only 
in name while the Cholian Tamil ruled the kingdom he bided his 
time against the advice of his more impetuous followers collecting 
stores and levying and training men, and when at length he saw 
the time ripe for the enterprise he was struck down with disease on 
the eve of his struggle with the Oholeans. His work survive d himv 
With the forces and stores gathered by his master, the general 
Kirti undertook the task and after a piotracted campaign eventually 
drove the invaders out of the island. Again, two centuries 
later when the whole island groaned under the relentless 
tyranny of the Kaliuga invader, the pitiless Magha, it was a 
Maiiryaii who saved the count»y. Making his home in the wild 
forests of the north safe from the wrath of the tyrant, Wijaya 
Bahu (111) gradually reduced the Vanni to his rule and gatheritig 
fche native chiefs to his s\>aiidard be erneiged from his fastnesses 
to lead the Sinhalese to victory, fn the 16th centiuy when the 
kingdom was tottering to its foundations under the repeated blows 
of the Portuguese and by tire treachery and fanaticism of the half 
Tamil Don Juan Oharmapala, national honour and independence 
weie saved by the patriotism and military genius of Maya Hunne 
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and his greater son R»ja Shiba I of Sitawaka^ a]t)>ong}i some of the 
fairest provinces^ the marit-iiBe iow lands weie for ever lost to the 
Sinhalese Crown, It was left again to this illustiions race to vindi» 
eate the national honour. When the capture of Kandj whither 
step by step the native princes had retreated to safeguard on the 
mountains the freedom they eoold not save on the plainSy laid the 
whole island bleeding at the feet of Pottogal aided by the forces 
of the apostate Don Juan Dharamapala and his vassal princes, though 
trained, educated and baptised by the enemy the patriot in.stincts of 
Ins race asserted themselves when Don John VVimala Dharma Snriya 
clmrged at the head of his mountaineers cut to pieces the Fortui»nese 
enisy with their unnatural allies in the pass of Balana and averted the 
impending doom of his country for another two hundred years. 
The confidence inspiied by them as leaders for generations ant! 
tite magic of the name they bore, animated the people like a 
trnmpet-biast in the greatest crises and when at length Sinhalese 
independence fell — mainly due to the treachery and ambition of 
the chiefs — after the extinction of the national dynasty, legend casta 
halo round the pious memory of the last sovereign of the Maurya race. 
Such vvas the glorious destiny of the illustrious brancli that aspired 
to sovereign power, Another the elder branch under the shadow of 
the great Bo-tree maintained to within a few years the pious tradi- 
tions of the house of Sumittra and still some of the oldest families 
of theNuwara Kaiawiya claim descent ftom this lofty line and 
have their claim allowed 

Noi did the propagation of the faith here cease with the termi- 
nation of the festivities. The great work of establishing the sacred 
tree and its woiship on a permanent basis being accomplished wiih 
ail the brilliance and pageantry the occasion demanded, it was 
now left to complete the main purpose of the mission by the 
admission of ladies into the order. The princess Anula with five 
hundred of her maidens and five hundred ladies of the palace, 
accoiding to the leeords, were robed by Sanghamittri and suhse- 
quen ly attained to the sahctifieadon of sainthood {rahat}. The 
royal envoy m the king’s permission to retire from the world received 
the reward of his toilsome mission. With a company of five 
hundrr^d he sought the cloister : oidained by Mahinda they too soon 
leached the stage of rakal, 

A habitation fts spacious find splendid as those erected fm- the 
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moiiks was provuind for the newK’^ for!ne<1 sisterhood with sepaiate 
buildings containitjg apartments to house the memoiials of the 
voi'age and which might commf'moiate the aiiival of the sacieti 
bough. “The convent within the sacied bouiHlaiy di fined by 
Saoghamittra and hei nuns was called the Armla Upasika Viharn, 
In the liouse occupied by Anula twelve buildings weie eiecraal. 
She, moreover, having heard the preaching of the doctrine by 
Mahinda Thera, at the very time she embraced the truth put on 
yellow vestments and abtxie in the house of the minister Dola. After- 
wards on the arrival of the pnostess the kinsr first caused to be 
erected on that spot thi<e piincipal (piadr angn lar pdaces Q:>rci^^adas) 
called Sulugana, Mahagana and Siriwardha na. And subsidiary to 
these he caused nine other p. daces to be built (Hence it was 
described as twelve including the tliiee chief ones.) Of the‘^e 
three chief buildings, in ihe great hou^e Chula^jraua the mast of 
the vessel which conveyed the Bo-tree was deposited. In the 
gi'eat building Mahagana was deposited an oir, in the house called 
fSiriwardhana the rudder was deposited. Tluise structmes were 
each known by these names.”^tfr Besides the Anula Upasika Vihara, 
another nunnery was built at the request of the Then Sanghainii ti i 
in a more secluded situation. The following legend carefully 
preserved in the chronicle relates the history of the institution. 
In a retired grove of Kadamba (jiaKcilea kadainha) cieepers by a 
cool stream at Anuradhapuia the royal elephant (^pafid) delighted 
to roam and here a post (alhaka) had been planted to secure him 
at nigbf. Once as the royal tusker persistently refused all food, 
Mahinda told the monarch that the elephant had set bis heart on 
the sacred work and would not eat until he had his wish, and on 
the spot the king reared a da^geba and a building attached to it. To 
this cool woodland shrine came the Tueri Sanghamutii one noon 
from the crowded nunnery, seeking a quieter retreat for vigil and 
meditation and *more adapted to promote a knowledge of the higher 
life and the spiritual wants of the nuns/ Here, the king, who hud 
gone to worship the priestess at the nunnery, sought the Then and 
divining what was in her mind raised a stately convent around 
the building attached to the dageba, which acquired the name of 
the Habhalaka establishment as it was built in the neighbourhood 


** Makawama tika ('printed ed ;) p. 291. 
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of the Hafchalaka hall In the ages that followed when heresy 
raged in the Church and the violence of faction had driven the 
monks from the monasteries, the nuns of the Htithalaka, a united 
sisterhood undisturbed by schism and confined by a high wall from 
the din of the conflict without, lived their peaceful life in the quiet 
seclusion of the “ Elephant-hall Convent.^* 

All these architectural undertakings did not satisfy the heart of 
the pious king. The prevailing spirit of the Buddhist age of rais- 
ing sacred structures of magnificent design and vast proportions 
had taken entire possession of tlie mind of Devenipetissa. He 
taxed all the genius and resources of the country on these religious 
edifices. He conceived the scheme of covering the whole island 
with sanctuaries (viliaras) and requested Mahinda to dispatch 
Sumana again for lelics. Having deliberated with M.thinda who 
directed the religious policy of the king, Devenipetissa conveyed 
on an elephant the relics deposited on the Mihintale mountain and 
interned them, it is stated, in dagehas which rose at a distance of 
a yodun^ six miles apart throughout the island. He also conveytui 
from the mountain the sacred relic of Buddha’s alms bowl, which 
Sumana had brought over^ and d*^posited it in a palace within the 
loyal establishment and offerings were daily made to it. He built 
the Issurimiiniya Temple on the ground, it is said, where the 600 
or sages were ordained by Mahinda. Often destroyed and 
repeatedly restored the venerable temple stands to this day on the 
Kurunegala high road about half a mile from Anuradhapura, a lofty 
quadrangular structure constructed entirely of granite widi massive 
gateway exquisitely sculptured with mythological figures, fumisiiing 
one of the finest Bpeoimena of antique atone carving in the island. 

He also built the Vessagiri Vibara on a lofty crag of the same 
durable material, which too had survived in all its rugged grandeur 
and massiveness, deriving its origin the chronicle tells us from the 
circumstance that 500 Yaisyas took the robe on the spot, though it 
is more probable thatitowes its name to an older divinity Tesaamunt, 
who was worshipped on that rock long prior to the establishment 
of Buddhism, The chronicle thus enumerates in chionologica! 
sequence the long record of the kins's religious and public works* 
How vast the conception and how magnificent the design and execu- 
tion of these undertakings can only be judged by a survey of the few 
that yet survive, and from the ruins of others so marvellous and 
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stupendous even in decay. The catalogue proceeds : — First the Malia 
Vihara, second tiie Sigiri Temple (at Miliintale), third the delightful 
Thupaiama opposite the (Thuparaina) Dageba, fourth the establish- 
ment of the great Bo*tree, fifth the erection of a memorial stone- 
pillar on the site of the future Maha Seya (D.igeba) and the 
enshrining of Buddha's collar-bone in a stone dageba, sixth tlie 
building of the Issurimuni Yihara, seven t h the Tissawewa (tank at 
Anuradhapura), ei<rhth the Pratama Thupa (/.^., Thuparamn), ninth 
Vessagiii Vihara, finally the two beautiful convents Upasika Vihara 
and the Hastahalaka Yihara built for the convenience of the nuns. 
And so that the nuns might assemble at the Hastahalaka Convent, 
fall in according to their seniority and march along with the monks 
to take meal at the distribution of alms, he built the Refection hall 
called the M ihapali, well supplied with all things necessary and with 
plenty of attendants. Likewise (he inaugurated) a grand annual feast 
of alms at tlie termi-nation of the (vas) rainy season (jp ivarana) 
accompanied by a presentation of the eight monastic requisites to 
a thousand monks. The Jambiikola Vibara at Nagadivaju'na (Naina- 
tivoe), the Tissamalia Vihara and the Pacina Vihara at the same 
port of (Jarnoukola), all these works the pious, wise and virtuous 
Loid of Lanka, Deviuipetiss wishing the welfaie of the people 
of Lanka caused to be executed. This monarch who delighted 
in good works perfoimed various acta of piety. His island-realna 
ovei flowed with plenty during this king's reign and he governed it 
for foity years." 


EDWARD W. PEBERA. 
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LARK AND LA F, 

Wlierefore is thy son^ so gay ? 

Wherefore is thj' flight so free ? 
Singing — soaring — day day ; 

ThouTt a biid ot low degree ! 
Tirral-la ! 

Scarcely sheltered from the mould, 
We thj’ humble nest can see ; 
Wherefore is thy song so bold ? 

Little bird of low degree. 

Tirral-Ia ! Tirra!-Ia ! 

Humbly though my dwelling He, 
Next door neighbour to the earth 5 
Rank, though lifted ne'er .so high, 
Cannot soar like humble worth : 
Titral-la ! 

Shall 1 silently repine. 

When these birds of loftier airs 
Sa 5 ^ no parent race of mine 
Built a nest as high as theirs ? 
Tirial-la I Tirral-la I 

Give me but a summer morn, 

Sweet with due and golden light, 
And the richest plumage born 
Well may envy me m> flight 1 
Tirral-la 1 

Through the azure halls of day. 
Where the path of freedom lies, 
Tirral-la 1 is still my lay — 

Onward, upward to the skies ! 
Tirral-la! Tirral-la | 


CHARLES SWAIN. 
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A niau of the old school. 

Honest, godly and cool, 

Raindhan Chatterji was an infiiientfal Zemindar in one of the 
Distiicts of the Burdwan Division. He was a Hindu gentleman 
of the old t^^pe — kind, aitablej, aUva5^s ready to do good to others^ 
acting up to the tenets of his religion and liked and respected 
by the gentry of tfie neighbour hoodj, as well as, by his numeioos 
tenantry. No body had ever heard him using a harsh word or 
doing aught in malice. His face was always lit up with a smile 
and he had a kind word for the high and low. Whilst walking 
about the village of a morning, he would visit every house and 
Iiovel, enquire about their occupants and would send them money 
or eatables, quietl}/ and unostentatiously. He was a great patron 
of learned adhyapaks ^ (professors) who flocked to his mansion. 
Just before the Durga Puj ih to get their (money grant) 

which was substantial in character. Experts in vocal or instru- 
mental music were richly rewarded and his monthly stipends to 
the poor widow, the distressed and disabled, came up to a 
high figure. He was the general peace-maker and the rich a^id 
poor went up to him to redress their grievances and adjust their 
differences, without having recourse to the law courts. Such 
was the gentleman and he had an able helpmate in his wife 
Ranga Devi — a really pious woman, devoted to her husbanrh 
Raitga Devi would look after the household, arrange for the pujah 
of the family gods and goddesses and see for herself that the 
mthithis^ (unknown guests coming to the house for meals) who 
daily came to the premises were daily fed and entertained. The 
blessed couple had a married daughter — Raghumani and a 
promising, bright boy five years old, upon whom the love of the 
fond parents centered. He was the apple of their eyes, the 
4 
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“'Ops of their hearts and the object of their united affection. The 
boy was named Raj«r5 and he had really the loveliness and beauty 
of a prince, Rajsri had a gU7-u mohasoy (preceptor) to teach 
im the rudiments of knowledge^, through the medium of his 
•ivn vernacular and he had, for his companions, several boys of 
ihe neighbourhood, who got their education, without pa3.'ing for 
it. Raghumani’s husband was a kulin of the first water and as 
,uch, had no education worth the name. He had a special 
liking for the setar, (a sort of stringed instrument) in handling 
which, he spent a good deal of his time and was always surround- 
ed by a set of lazy youngmen, whose intellectual and moral 
calibre may be best described by the sobriquet— ‘good for nothing. 

Chapter II. 

He spared no pains to make him a good man, 

Tho’ evidently under Heaven’s ban. 

Years had rolled away and Rajsri had grown into youthhood. 
He was a fine youngman of one and twenty, with prepossessing 
appearance and manners. His father had spared no pains to 
to give him a liberal education, befitting his status in society, but 
his efforts were not crowned with success Rajsri had betimes 
fallen into evil company and his moral character had become 
tainted. Wine and women had a special attraction for him and 
he was always surrounded by sycophants, who gave him evil 
■counsel and led him astray. His fond parents, who literally 
doted on him, were greatly pained at his laches and back slidings, 
but they could not make up their minds to remonstrate with 
him or utter a single word in unkindness. They wept in silence 
and prayed for his deliverance from sin and sensualftj^. Rajsri 
had, in his protection, a widowed Brahrnin gill upon whom he 
lavished money and the devotion of a loving heart. Though a 
married man, he neglected his chaste, lovely, young wife and, 
became a veritable slave to his sweet-heart, who was wily enough 
by a show of seeming fondness, to keep him at her heels, 
entangled and enmeshed by artful dodges and a lavish display 
of her attractions. She was a fair girl of eighteen, with a t^’-pe 
of beauty, in which intelligence and sensuousness were the lead- 
ing traits. Her voluptuous smile, keen, penetrating gaze «ind 
non-chalant air gave an expression to her face, which attracted 
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and repelled at the same breath. It was an expreiss’ion of 
Contraries which soothed and initated one by turn. She had a 
fine soprano voice, which she could raise to the highest pitch 
and modulate to give vent to her feelings. She knew Bengali 
tolerably well and composed pretty songs in that language, but 
her temper was an unknown quantity, changing like the variable 
wind. Such was Sakherani— the syren who had entrapped and^ 
enslaved Rajsri. 


Chapter III. 

1 will do your bidding, 

Tho^ booked for a beating, 

Rajsri had a monthly allowance from his father, for his perso- 
nal expenses and yet he tried to raise the wind by fair means or 
foul* He was an adept in the art of paper-kite flying and 
promissory notes of hand, for divers sums, bearing his signature, 
were much enevidence in the local money market. Rajsri’s father 
had no knowledge of these transactions, which were studiously 
kept on the back ground. One night, Rajsri had invited a large 
number of his boon companions to meet him at his sweet heart's. 
Among the guests, was a young man by the nam^ of Satya. 
He was a low caste Hindu, whose father, had amassed a fortune, 
by jute speculations. Though uneducated, ill-bred and uncul- 
tured, Satya was made much of in society, for his father's wealth 
He had a reputation for smartness, which meant, that he 
hit people hard in language which was as boorish, as it was 
offensive. 

Inflamed by wine, Satj^a was rude to Rajsri's mistress, who 
burst out in tears and left the room unceremoneously. Rajsri, 
with the in-born civility of a gentleman, mildly remonstrated w'Uh 
Satya, for his conduct towards one of the fair and weaken 
sex* The remonstrance had no effect on the culprit, who forget 
ting that he was a guest in the house of a friend, waxed warm 
grew abusive and openly twitted Rajsri for his debts. The con 
sequence was, that he was ejected from the house, by main force* 
This wrankled in the heart of the young man and with tl»r 
vindictive feeling, inherent in his nature, he moved aboni 
devising schemes, to injure Rajsri. Buying up, Rajsri's promissor}. 
notes of hand, wheMver he could get them, he wrote a stiff and 
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insulting letter to him, demanding payment and thieatening 
put the matter in Court, if money was withheld. RajAri was 
placed in the horns of a dilemma, he could neither make a cleaia 
breast of the matter to his father, nor could he bend hivS knees 
to his tormentor — a parventi, whose garment, he would nof^ 
high-caste Brahfm, as he was, care to toudu He had not alst?^ 
the wherewithal to make the necessary payincnl and he was 
unfortunately placed in a regular fix. Failing to secure moiiry, 
he made up, though not after a severe struggle, his mind to sob 
his father and with that base object he tried his level 
to win over to his side, an old servant, who was, for more 
than thirty years, in the service of his father. Oh! Sanatun 
was faithful to a fault and his fidelity could hardly be tampered 
with. 

He had, however, one foible, which was nothing niiirc 
or less, than a deep fondness and a staunch love for Tlajsri, wIkj 
could twist him, round his little finger, with the greatest ease* 
He sent for Sonatun and shedding crocodile tears itj his presence 
said — Sona dada. Fin undone and unless you make up your 
mind to save me, I will leave hearth and home and lake 
sa?zj'as/^ “ What IS the matter, Dada Bahu How can I be of 
help to you? ‘'I’ve been rather extravagant and my pecuniaiy 
liabilities are heavy. My creditors want to put me in jail. Such 
a contingency will kill my parents and biing shame and sorrow on 
our illustrious house “ How can I help you? J will give up my 
life for your goodd^ 

“ You need not go so far as that, I want you to help me to 
secure money. Just listen to me for a moment. You kmnv my 
father’s hordes are in the big iron chest I have secured a diiplf” 
cate key to open it. Will you help me to take money out of it?” 

Kill me, Dada Bubzi, if you like I will gladly lay df)wn my 
life lor you. I cannot be false to my old, kind rnaster.” 
that case, V\l either commit suicide or leave my paternal he.irtli 
and home for good. Dada Babu, don't for God’s sake, be so 
ciuel. Such a course would kill my master and mistress.” 

I can't help it. I do not at all relish the idea of beinc^ 
dra<gged to jail. 

“ lamina fix and do not kno\t' what to do Save me, Oh Lmd 
Ktishna, from this peiih” 
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The poor fellow, shed a lot of hot tears, wvtin^ his haiuls and 
after hemming and hawing for some time said — “ Fll be unbiith- 
fiil to my master to save you. Krishna, have 11101x3’ u[)on 1113/ 
poor soul*’ With this compact and little airangement witn 
Sanatun, Rajsri was enabled to secure a large sum of 0101103% 
with which, he defied Satya and his coadjutuis. He giew reck- 
less and was lavish in his expenditure. He spent money like 
water and his extravagance was the theme of convcisation, in 
and around the village. Gossips weie not idle and various 
stories, were ciiciilatcd at his expense. The tongue of slander 
grew up ill volume, so much so, that his poor fathers heart was 
touched to the quick and cut to tiie coie. Still the old man did 
not utter a single word of reproach and sa)’ ainlliing in 
pn kind ness 

CllAPTKR IV, 

Sonatun foi the nonce, 

Out with the tiuth at once, 

On account of drought and its attendant evil — scaicit3% the 
tenants of Ramdhone Chattel ji, \vere unable to pay up the just 
and legitimate demands of their landlord, who was perforce 
obliged to pay the Government revenue from his own pocket. 
A few thousand having fallen short, he opened out his big iron 
chest, in which his surplus stock, was kept in hard cash. Imagine 
his surprize and chagiin when he found his safe, kept for secuiity 
in his own sleeping room, tampered with and a major portion of 
its contents mibsing. He sent for Sanatun and pointing out the 
safe said — somebody had stolen my treasure, do you know the 
thief? 

The contortions in the servitoFs face, his uneasy and 
restless demeanour, unfolded a plot which was easy to decipher. 
Trembling from head to foot, he fell down at his master’s feet 
and with tears and sobs, made a clean breast of eveiy thing. 
His master did not utter a word, but sat still like an effigy in 
marble. There were twitchings just below the lips and the 
expression of his face indicated^ that he was passing through 
an ordeal. At last, he directed the servant to call in Rajsri. 
The youngrnan entered the room and stood still at the thresh- 
hold, when he noticed the open safe, his father's rigid countenance 
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and the tears of the sTeivant. Ra^rndhon Chattel ji feebly said — 
“ you have had recourse to a crime to obtain money. Why, have 
you fallen so low and dealt a cruel blow to me. You could have 
liad any amount of money for the mere asking. Whatever I 
possess is your's and kept for your good* Then why this mean- 
ness, which ill suits the scion of a family, who had beeii conspi- 
cuous for generations, for their righteousness ? I forgive you, but 
the pain, you have inflicted, will cause my death.” 

Kajsri tembled like an aspen leaf and throwing himself at his 
father's feet said — Rebuke me, chastize me, lather, send me to 
jail, but I cannot stand your noble, forgiving attitude. I could 
trifle with your anger, but I cannot withstand your kindness. 1 
am sobbing like a woman. Oh father, have mercy on a miserable 
sinner, like me. I've seen the error of my ways and would 
never go wrong. I'll kill myself first, before I succumb to the voice 
of evil.* 

“ Don’t make any promise which you would not be able to 
keep up, vice dies by inches and is engrained by habit. Try to 
turn over a new leaf and I will be satisfied. Even if you dot not 
succeed, I will be happy, if you only make an honest attempt 
to abjure evil and vicious company." 

Saying this, the old man did not even shut up the safe 
but sallied out of the room majestically. He seemed to have 
risen, at least, two inches in height. 

Chapter V. 

He soothed him to sleep, 

With his voice sweet and deep. 

Sakhirani and Rajsri were seated together iii her budoir 
Rajsri seemed to be in a brown study and was evidently ill at 
ease. The snake of the Aliolia/i which yields inspiration to ifs 
devoted admirer, lay idly by. Sakhirani pulled up Rajsri and 
with a mischievous twinkle in her eyes said — “ they say you 
mean to be a good boy and leave me to my fate. Are you such 
a cruel man, as to be able to bundle me ofi, like a piece of old 
clothing?” Who says, that I’m going to get rid of you ? I love 
you too much to be able to do that” *'you overwhelm me with 
your kindness, but nevertheless you have made a solemn promise 
to your father, You wish to walk in the path of righteousness 
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and surely you could not keep the company of a who is not 
your vveiided wife, ygu cannot blow hot and cold at the same 
breath/’ 

“ Sakhi, dear S ikhi, my position is critical and I badly want 
your help. I do not wish to hurt my father’s feelings* Fie is too 
good to be inflicted in any way and I love you too well to be 
able to cut ofif connection with you. What ain I to do.” The 
best thing you can do, under the circumstances is to take a hearty 
meal and then to sleep ofT the fumes of the wine partaken 
by you.” 

[ have no appetite for food and am sober enough in all 
conscience, help me, do help me out of the difficulty, Sakhi dear* 
You^re a good girl and I Ve loved you fondly.^^ We will talk 
about the matter some other time. Just now, my poor, little head 
is achijig ajnd I wish to be lulled to sleep.” Call in, the ostadjz and 
let him sing your favourite k&dara 

This is the only sensible word you have spoken this hot 
evening.^' 

The ostadji had a sweet voice and he enlivened the company, 
with his songs, sung to the accompaniment of the violin. 

Chapter VI. 

He entreated to be forgiven, 

Tho’ he was in a corner driven. 

The songs had ceased, the lights had been extinguished, it 
was past midnight and Rajsri was snoring in bed, in deep sleep. 
Where was Sakhirani ? She was evidently not in bed and in the 
room. In a room on the ground floor two people were convers- 
ing in whispers, in the dim light of a cherag, which with its shades 
on the wall and other places, made the room ghost like. They 
were too much absorped in their topic of conversation to be 
able to distinguish the advent of a third person who was peeping 
cautiously and intently into the room and listening to the conversa- 
tion attentively and anxiously. The people carrying on the 
conversation were Sakhi and Satya and the on-looker was Rajsri 
himself. Satya said 'Meave this wretched man. He has been 
completly squeezed out and has not a rupee, to bless his soul with* 
Surely, you do not love him and can easily discard him.” 
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I will you enough to make you wealthy and indepndent 

foi life/' 

“ I caie a fijg for your richer and you are the last person on 
cattli, whom I would like to associate with. You are vile and 
vindictive and liave got a low, sneaking temperament, which T 
always hate. Do not be rufHed or angry for the plain truths T 
have littered. I have spoken to jmu and you can now leave me 
“ Sakhi, your cliarms liave enslaved me. I wohit be able to live 
without you. I will die. Discard me, if you like, but for God^s 
sake tell me, that you don't love this man.'*' 

“ With all the emphasis I can coixlinand, I say I discard 3^011 
and if it will soothe \miir hurt feelings, know, once for all, that 
I worship and venetate Rajsit, if I do not love him, as I ought 
to The intensity in devotion^ which characterises a woman's 
fondness for the man after her heait, and of her choice, ina)^ be 
to some extent wanting, but the greatness of his soul has cndeaz'« 
ed Rajkti to me and I am sincerely attached to him. Now, be 
off. 1 have talked sufficiently long with 3^00.” 

With a sneer and vicious, diabolical smile, Sat3’a left the 
premises and bakhi went upstair® to her room, Rajsri was 
already in bed feigning sleep. A streak of moon light had 
penetrated into the room and lit up the features of Rajsri. 
There was an expression of sadness in the face and a drop of 
tear was gatliered in the corners of his e>’es. 

S >kh{ looked ardently at him and heaving a deep sigh, kissed 
away the drop of tears from off his eyes. Rajsri started up in 
bed and said—'* Sakhi, dear, what have you been doing ? You 
are not sleeping and why?" 

Sakhi replied — " Somebody was brewing mischief. Pve 
nipped the evil in tlie bud. 1 did not love 3mu before. From 
this moment, I love you warmlj^, heartily — madly. Do not tease 
me further. Tm tiied and would like to sleep.*'* RaJ.sri fully 
understood her and warmly kissing her laid himself down in bed, 
her side. 

Ch vpter VIL 

You are ray life and soul 
y beacon and true goal. 

Rajsriks wife — a youg girl in her teens, was sor[iassingIy beauti- 
ful. The cast of her countenance was lovely and expresnive. The 
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face is a refle^^: of the heart and the dominant expression in it 
was innocence and purity. The girl was not at ail aware of the 
tortuous ways of the world and was as guileless as she was noble. 
She was seated in her room, buried in deep thought. The course 
of her reverie ran thus — I know my husband loves me* My 
heart tells me so. He has, however another woman in his 
protection. 

Is she beautiful and can she love him as deeply and devotedly, 
as I do ? She must have some sort of attraction or else, why does 
my husband at all visit her. Perhaps, I lack in the gifts she 
possesses. What may be these gifts? Perhaps, she can sing and 
dance. I can also sing. I have a good voice. I cannot dance, 
but dancing is nothing but an expression of time, through the 
feet. I have a good ear and I can dance, if I only try. What binds 
my husband's heart to her ? One must make sacrifices to gain a 
hold over the heart. I can die for him. Oh Lord grant me an 
occasion, in which I can shew my love by dying for him. I can 
make any sacrifice for him. I do not hate this girl. Any body 
liked by my beloved, is dear to me. Somebody is coming — I hear 
foot steps,” 

It was the foot steps of her husband that she heard. Rajsrl 
entered the room and said — what makes my beloved thought- 
ful ? 

** Am I really your beloved or are you only complimentary, 
using the language of formality for a purpose ?” “ I sincerely 
and fondly love you, you are the queen of my heart/^ 

“ Then what is the other girl to you ? Why visit her when 
your own, your beloved is by your side. Husband dear, for 
God’s sake, explain to me this enigma, which has perplexed 
me often.” 

** I will be frank with you. I picked up this girl, when I was 
an inexperienced youth. Evil company and counsel wrought the 
mischief. I visit her through habit and not for any love. Her 
house is a rendezvous for jolly companions to make our- 
selves merry. It is a sort of liberty hall. Love, purity, magna- 
nimity and all, that make up the true man, are not to be found 
in her thresh hold Wantonness and sensuality are the ornaments 
of the place. It is in one s own hearth and home, with one's 
wife, that one could hope to walk in the path of righteousness 
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She is a toy to be dallied, played with and then discarded. You 
are a divinity to be worshipped with one^s whole soul. There I 
Indulge my senses, here, I am in the bower of love, bliss and 
purity/-^ 

“ I understand your views, but I do not still like, that you 
should bear her company. As the adage goes one drop of cow's 
urine would vitiate a jar of cow's milk ” 

** Depend upon me, Til to get rid of her one way or other/* 
Heaven bless and protect you/' After this conversation, 
Kajsri left the room. 

Chapter VIII. 

My wealth is youi’s my lach 
Use it, do not be sad. 

Hajsri then went to his mother. The old lady ivas quietly 
seated on the floor, busy with her japamaia (a garland of beads) 
The young man fell down at her feet and reverentially taking 
some dust off her feet, applied it to his head. 

After ble.ssing him, she said ‘^what brings my boy her® so 
eatly in the morning^’ 

Mother, I seek your advice upon a momentous question, a 
matter of life and death to me. You know I am heavily indebted 
and my extravagance is increasing wit'h my indebtedness, I had 
been raising the ways and means, by having recourse to a ditty 
scurvy crime. I had been systematically robbing my father. 
With a duplicate key, which I had secured, I had been taking out 
bags of money, from my father's safe. My thefts were at last 
detected and I have solemly promised my father to turn over a 
new leaf. But the difficulty is, want of funds. My expenses arc 
large and I see no prospect of getting money. 

My boy, don't be disheartened. So long as your old mother 
is living, you shall not lack means of enjoyment. I have orna- 
ments to the value of more than a lac. Take them quietly to the 
Bazar and dispose them off, according to your necessities. The 
ornaments are mine and I can do whatever I like with them. I 
have not the least use for them at my age. 

Mother, it would be sinful, not to say, criminal, to deprive 
you of your ornaments. I can't take them. I have fallen low, 
but not low enough to do such a cruel and cowardly act as that. 
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My son do not talk like that It would pain me considerably, 
if you don^t carry out my commands.” 

“ Bless me, mother I respect and revere you too much to be^ 
able to disobey you. I will do, whatever you wish me to ; if I am 
hard pressed and do not see my way out of a difficulty, I will come 
and take away your ornaments/' 

That is good, God bless you. Can^t you my boy send adrift the 
creature, who is a dead weight to you? In comparison to my 
dear daughter-in-law, who i-^ an incarnation of Laksmi, she is no 
where. I wonder, how vileness can attract and enchain you.” 

My heart bleeds to look at my perverse nature. I am ashamed 
to shew my face before you. Bless me mother, so that I may 
regain m}^ manhood. 

Again bowing down to the old lady, with the deepest 
reverence, Rajsri left her. 

Chapter IX. 

Bury the daggei on my breast, 

You can then go and do the rest. 

When Rajsri's father heard from reliable sources, that his son 
had been selling his mother's ornaments to secure money for his 
expenses, he was sadly grieved, so much so, that he sobbed like 
a veritable school girl. Drj^ing his tears, the tenor of his thoughts 
ran thus — 

I have been sufficientlv punished for my sins. I don't wish 
to live any longer. Death will be a welcome release. Oh God 
have mercy on me. Oh Rajsri, you were the apple of my eyes. 

T had fondly hoped, that 3mu would be a good and great man 
and keep up the traditions of the family. You have brought 
sorrow, where sun shine prevailed. What is the good of blam- 
igg you — It is ma^^ fate to suffer and I will suffer in silence. 
Can nothing be done to save the poor bo^?’ ? I have an idea, I 
will cany it out. ‘‘The /cufia (master of the house) called in 
his servant and directed him to bring Rajsri in his presence. 
The servitor left and bt ought in Rajsri. The young man was in 
some trepidation and after the usual salutation, quietl)^ stood 
still* Directing the servant to leave the room, he asked his son 
to sit down and hear what he had to say. Without any preamble, 
he went on— 
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Rajsri, a lot of money could be had for the mere picking. 
Would you help me in securing and removing the treasure ? One 
of our ancestors had buiied a chest of gold mohurs, at a solitary, 
secluded place, not far from our village. The deposit of the 
money and its whereabouts have recently come to my notice 
quite accidentally. I will go there early to-morrow morning. 
Bear me company and help me to remove the treasure. It is 
god-send and would be a boon to you at your pinch. It will save 
you from the necessity of selling off your mother^s ornaments.*^ 
Rajsri^s face was aglow with shame and he sat stilly* with hts 
head bent down. Next morning, they both went out together. 
The old man had a loaded pistol in his hand and he said, it was 
intended for personal safety. A brisk walk of an hour or so, 
brought them to a vast field, with clusters of trees and rank 
foliage here and there. No vestige of human habitation was 
perceptaible and It was just the place where Dick Turpin would 
roam about — and indulge in his precious game. Coming under- 
neath the shade of a big pe&pul tree, Ramdhone Chatterji put off 
his shirt, bared his breast and handed over the loaded pistol to 
his son. Addressing the young man in the. most solemn tone he 
said — my boy, 1 am tired of life and-would like to be at rest. 
My part has been played out and it is time to shift the scene. 
You are a good dutiful son. No doubt of that, but the grakas 
(planets) are against you and lyour deeds have broken my 
heart. 1 have no desire for life. I wish to die. You have the 
loaded pistol and here is my bare breast, fire on and send me 
out of the world. You will then inherit my property and shall 
have no cause to raise the wind by soiling your hands by dirty 
work. Yon shall be your own master and spend your days with 
ease and comfort. This is a notorious rendezvouz for thieves and 
dacoits, who commit murder with impunity. People will thin]^: 
I had been robbed and killed by dacoits and you shall have no 
cause to be frightened. Go on, fire away, we uselessly lose 
precious time. Rajsri was shaking in every limb and tears rolled 
down his cheeks, holding his father's feet, he gasped out “ Father, 
excuse me IVe seen the error of my ways and will mend. For 
God's sake, bless me, cheer me with a word or else I'll die. 
I will blow my brains out” The old man raised his son from 
the ground and said, sobbing like a woman, My boy, my own 
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Rajsri, God blesa you, may He be your friend and protector. 
Let us now return home/' 

They came back; the same way they had gone in silence. 
Their hearts were full and none felt any inclination to say any- 
thing. 

Chapter X. 

The bond cannot be rent, 

Tho^ you are on it bent, 

Rajpri had turned over a new leaf and had peremptorily 
dismissed his companions and sycophants. He had not visited 
Sakhirani for three days. At last, a letter came to him from the 
girl to the following eflfect — 

Rajsri what have I done, that you have cast me off? Excep- 
ting yourself, I have no body in this wide world to call my own. 
What is up? I am dying for you. A line in reply would relieve 
me considerably. 

Ever Yours, 

Sakhirani. 

On perusing the letter, Rajsri remained for an hour in deep 
reverie. At last he took pen, ink and paper and dashed off* the 
following lines — 

Sakhirani, 

Rajsri of old is dead and gone. You will never see him again. 
The resuscitated Rajsri, looking at your forlorn condition sends 
you herewith Rs. 20,000. With the money at your disposal, 
you will be perfectly independent and be able to live with comfort 
and ease. Go whereever you like and do what you think best. 
At any rate, leave this place forthwith. Condescend, at times, if 
so inclined, to heave a sigh for the dead Rajsri. The man with 
the new life knows you not. 

This letter, along with 20 G. C notes of Rs. 1000 each, reached 
Sakhirani, She read the letter over and over and sobbed so 
much, as if her heart would break. Somewhat relieved by her 
tears, she wrote a reply. 

“You know me not Very well, I will know you, till I have 
a drop of blood running in my veins. In life and death, 1 will 
know you, because you are my own beloved. I belong to a 
family which in respectability is not inferior to yours* I was 
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married at seven years and became a widow at eight. I never 
knew what marriage was and what widowhood meant I was a 
volatile, laughing girl and spent my days in singing and dancing* 
I loved flowers passionately. I culled them from the garden 
and in their sweet company, I spent hours, no girl of mv age 
mijced with me. They nicknamed me as mad-cap kheppi.) 

It was at a marriage festival that I first saw you and the fiiitter- 
ings of my poor heart pained me considerably. I could not then 
understand, why I felt a yearning for you When I saw you, 
I was happy. In your absence I felt the tortures of hell. What 
could I do ? T had nobody to ask for advice. I pined away. 
People thought I was til. I could not sing or dance and my 
favourite flowers were severely • left alone. At last, on a bright 
moon light night, I saw you in the garden. You spoke to me. 
I could not catch the words. Your voice was angelic. I thought 
no human being could have such a sweet voice. You took hold 
of hand- I trembled from head to foot. The blood rushed 
up in my brains. I could not remember what I had said to you. 
I could not notice what happened next, till at last I found m3’^self 
in a pulki^ carried by lusty bearers. T was brought here and it 
is on^r a short time that I have spent with you You are a god- 
like being and can do no wrong. It is my fate to suffer and I will 
suffer in silence, but know once for all, that you are mine and T 
am yours. I spurn your money and would not touch it. I send 
it back per bearer. I can work to eke out a living. I will not 
take on touch anything belonging to you. Naked 1 have come 
and naked I shall go. May God bless you. 

After perusing the letter, Rajsri felt a strange yearning to see 
Sakhirani once more. He ran up to her house, but the girl was 
gone and gone for good. No-body had seen her and none could en- 
lighten him as to her movements. With a sad, heavy heart and 
tearful eyes, Rajsri returned home. 

Chapter XL 

A boy an heir — was born, 

Music played till next-morn, 

A year had passed away, after the incidents related in the 
last chapter. Rrtjsri*.s young wife was in the family way and the 
joy of his aged parents knew no bounds, on account of the 
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prospect of having an heir for their puncely house. In good 
time, a son was bom to Hajsri and the festivities for tlie advent 
of the newcomer were on a grand scale. Clothes aud monej^ were 
freely distributed, a hearty feed given to all and entertainments 
of sorts were held. The village wore a gala aspect and people 
from the neighiDourhood flocked to join in the merry-making. 
The ways of Providence are inscrutable. One day we laugh, 
we weep in the next. In life, we are in the midst of death. The 
merry-making came to a sudden close, when it transpired, that 
Rajsri^s wife was lying seriously and dangerously ill. She had 
the puerperal fever and medical aid was promptly procured. The 
European Civil Surgeon of the District along with many qualified 
Assistant Surgeons attended the lady and the kurta spared no 
money to bring round the poor sufferer. But man proposes, God 
disposes. The efforts of all came to naught. The poor girl 
succumbed to her disease and died. We will drop a veil over 
the sorrow and sufferings of the hitherto happy family. RajsurPs 
heart-strings were torn asunder and he, of all mourners, suffered 
keenly and severely. He looked like one demented and the 
consolations offered to him, were of no avail. 

iJTo be continued.) 


KHOGENDRANATH ROY, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

Dynamics of Mind — by Raj Kumar Banerji, M, A., Indian 

Philosophical Series ^ No. i . — Published by Mitter Brothers^ 

Bhowanipur 1899, 

The brochure before us deals with an abstruse but interesting 
subject, viz*^ “putting concrete meanings to psychological termi** 
nologies, true explanations of the psychical terminologies, true 
explanations of the psychical actions and bringing the phenomena 
of Mind within the control of experimentation/^ To discover the 
unity in the domain of both Mind and Matter has been the dream 
of the modern European scientists, but to men like the author of 
the present treatise we should look for attempts at harmonising 
the Laws of Mind and Matter, who as scions of the true Aryan 
stock, of the Munis and Riskis and ardent students of Huxley 
and Weber, Routgen and Herschell, can grapple with the diffi- 
cult problem. We agree with the author that the first stumbling 
block in the way to the acceptance of the dynamical theory 
is the impossibility of discovering any method of measurements 
of mental phenomena. But it must be freely admitted that it 
is so delicate as to require a regular course of training, and 
thorough experience. Brain must reach a degree of acuteness by 
training so as to detect minute differences. This presupposes 
culture on which the ancient Hindus laid much stress. We give 
a cordial reception to the Part i. of the above series and hope 
that it will receive encouragement at the hands of our readers 
which it so amply deserves. The book is priced low and the 
get-up excellent 
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Annual Report on the Police Administf'ation of the town of Calcutta 
and its suburbs^ for the year igoj. By R. A, D'O Bignell 
Commissioner of Police, Calcutta^ Printed at the Be?igal 
Secretariat Press, 1904. 

Mr. R. A. D'O Bignell held charge of the office of 
Commissioner of Police throughout the year. There was no 
change in the sanctioned strength of the force under his 
control. Judged by the increase in the number of dismissals 
from service of officers and men and by the large number 
of departmental punishments, the discipline of the force 
during the year was not as good as could be desired. The total 
number of cognizable cases reported during the year was 38,853 
of which a large majority were as usual petty charges under 
the Calcutta Police Act, the Cruelty to Animals Act, and cases 
of public and local nuisances. The number of non-cognizable 
cases instituted before the Magistrates during the year fell to 
13,669 as against 14,638 in the preceding year. 


Report on Emigration from the port of Calcutta to British and 
Foreign Colonies, 1903 — By C\ Banks, Protector of Emigrants^ 
Calcutta, Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press, 1904. 

The most important measure undertaken during the year 
under review was the framing of rules under Act X of X902, which 
make provision for the departure by sea of Natives of 
India for the purpose of working as artisans, or of any entertain- 
ment or exhibition, or of service in any restaurant, tea-house or 
other place of public resort. The number of Agencies recruiting 
emigrants was one less than in the previous year. The total num- 
ber of adult labourers requisitioned and suppH::d during the year 
1903 amounted to 9*893 and 8,794 respectively. The number of 
emigrants registered was 12,403 as against 13,807 in the year 1902, 
the decrease being attributed to the general prosperity of the 
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agricultural classes during the 3^ear under review. Of 12,612 
emigrants who were received in the sub-depots^ 10,787 actually 
arrrived in Calcutta* The percentage of rejections at the depots 
was 8'oi, as against 7*44 in the preceding year. The Protector ob» 
serves that the increase in percentage is chiefiy attributable to- 
stricter medical examination of emigrants in the depots before 
embarkation, and that it may also point to the fact that the 
medical examination of emigrants at the sub-depots was not per- 
formed with sufficient care. The average of remittances for each 
immigrant amounted to Rs. 166-12- lO. In the Mauritius, Indtan 
emigrants settle themselves permanently with their families, and 
thus have no occasion to remit monkey to India* 


Report on the Maritime Trade of Bengal for the official year 190S- 
1904. By B. Foley ^ Officiating Collector of 

Customs, Calcutta. Printed at the Bengal Secretariat Press,, 
1904. 

The aggregate sea-borne trade of Bengal baa risen by 
11*2 per cent, in value, and represents the highest aggregate 
total since 1875-70. The foreign trade rose in value by 11*0 
per cent* and the coasting trade by 8*8 per centv In the former 
both merchandise and treasure have risen in value^ with the excep- 
tion of exports of the precious metal. In the coasting trade imports 
of foreign merchandise and of silver alone declined. Calcutta 
absorbed 97*3 per cent, of the foreign trade, Chittagong 2*3 per cent, 
and the remaining ports 3 per cent. Of the aggregate value of the 
coasting 89‘3 per cents, appertained to Calcutta, and 7*2 per cent* 
to Chittagong. Amalgamating both the foreign and the coasting 
trade of the Presidency, Calcutta appropriated 96*3 per cent., 
Chittagong 2*9 per cent,, Bolaaore ‘4 per cent., Cuttack *2 per Geiit» 
Narayanganj T per cent. 
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R.eport on the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
and the Penal settlements of Port Blair and the Nicobars for 
1903-1904i — Published by the office of the Superintendent oj 
Government Printings India^ Calcutta, 1904. 

This interesting report is divided into three parts — 1. General 
Summary. 2. Departmental Chapter. 3. Table of Statistics. The 
Departmental Chapters are 17 in number, e.g,^ Police, Criminal 
Justice, Jails, Civil Justice, Registration, Land Revenue, Finance, 
Commissariat, Public Woiks, Agriculture, Education, Military, 
Maiine, Post Office, Medical, Aborigins and Nicobars. 

The treatment of each chapter is excellent. The Trepang fishery 
IS retained by the Andamanese, Trade appears to be on the increase 
in Nicobar Islands, and some concrete form of administration for 
the Islands will probably be required in the near future. 


Thirty '•sixth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner for 

Bengal, 1903 — By Major F. O. Clarhson I M, S» Printed at the 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 1904. 

The Sanitary Commissioner’s Report for 1908 deals for the most 
part with figures only, hia remarks under the several headings con- 
sisting mainly of comparisons of the statistics of the year 
under review with those of the preceding year, and of speculations 
regarding the causes for these variations. Information as to 
local conditions, the special causes and pievalence of disease, and 
the progress of sanitation during the year, is somewhat scanty. 
There was a decrease in the number of births registered ftom 
2,987,800 in 1901 to 2,908,191 in 1903. The reduction is attribut- 
ed by the Sanitary Commissioner to the general iinhealthinoss of 
the former year. The year being a comparatively dry one, there 
was a decrease of 67,000 in deaths from fever. The statistics fur- 
nished regarding the deaths in towns is interesting. Tuberculosis 
is shown by the jail returns and the common experience of hospitals 
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to be far more prevalent than supposed, but we are glad to find that 
efforts are being made to educate the people as to the danger of in- 
fection. In the case of cholera, the quin-quennial tables shew that 
in the late period the average death-rate throughout the province 
as a whole was lower than by no less than one-fifth. The fact of the 
gravest import brought into prominence by the statistics is the 
great and widespread increase in the mortality from small-pox. 
We agree with Sir Andrew Fraser that the Department as at pre- 
sent organised is unable to cope with the disease. Plague followed 
its usual course, rising in the begining of the year till it reached a 
maximum in the month of March, and then again rapidly declining 
till September. The areas affected were the Metropolitan districts 
of Hooghly, Howrah and the 24-Parganas, and eight districts of 
Bihar. Elsewhere the cases were only sporadic. A study of the 
report will amply repay perusal. 


Periodical Literatue, The Bengal Review. — Edited by Sumbhoa 
Chandra Dey^ B. L* 

This tiny review has secured its own place by its own merits. 
The ‘'stray notes indicate master hands. “The Lay Lord^s 
Homily is a refutation of Lord Ciirzon's Convocation speech. The 
caustic humour that pervades is the outcome of indignation felt at 
the wrong done to national honour by the wanton remarks from the 
lips of the representative of our beloved king. The life of Maharshi 
Debendra Nath Tagore is a fine short biography both interesting 
and instructive, “The Royal pilgiim” is a sweet piece of metric 
composition. We earnestly pray for the longivity of this leview. 
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FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT,-- IL 

Chapter XI L 

Give me the cup to drink, 

Hold, me, dear one, I sink. 

The premature death of his young, beautiful wife, was a sad 
and cruel blow to Rajsii, who mourned her truly and pined away 
at the irrepairable loss. His parents and friends tried to divert 
his attention to other channels, but failed to gain their object. 
He would sit quietly for hours together, heave sighs, shed tears 
and neglect to take his customary meals. The result was, 
that he fell sick and the disease developed itself into a sort of low 
remittent fever which prostrated him so much, that he had to take 
to bed. The disease took a bad turn and culminated in a crisis. 
Physicians gravely shook their heads and said, ‘’^We are doing 
our best, but life and death are in the hands of God.'^ One night, 
whilst the crisis was at its height, the watchers beside the sick 
bed, worn out with fatigue, were sleeping soundly in the sick 
chamber. The patient was tossing to and fro in bed and 
ejaculating something in an inaudible voice. It was a miserable 
and sorry sight to see the once hale and hearty and plump figure, 
reduced almost to a skeleton, A dim light was burning and it 
seemed that shadowy spectres were circumnavigating the scene. 
It was past two in the morning and scarcely had the gong ceas- 
ed beating, a female, muffled up in white, cautiously creeped 
into the room and sitting beside the sufferer, took out from 
underneath her vest a small phial, a portion of the contents of 
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which^ she poured out in a measure glass and held it up to the 
patient^s lips. The potion was gulped down with avidity, con- 
sidering the intensity of the thirst. Five minutes had not elapsed 
before the patient, who was in a low condition, verging on 
collapse, revived, opened out his eyes and said, “ Oh, I feel 
better. My strength is returning, whom have we here ? I can- 
not recall names. I have it though. You are SnkhiTani and 
your medicine has cured me. Don’t, for God's sake, leave me/' 
Rajsri got exhausted, Sakhtrani gave him another dose ai>d slowly 
said in whisper go to sleep. Tomorrow you will be all right. 
You are out of danger. A sort of drovvsines.s came over Rajsri 
and he slept. It was Sakhirani indeed, who had come and quietly 
disappeared. Nobody had seen her coming or going B.\vRy. On 
examining the patient, the doctors were elated witli joy by wit- 
nesHitig the marvellous efifect of their nostrums. They pronounced 
Rajsri out of danger and pocketing their heavy fees, went away, 
pleased with themselves and with others. The members 
of the family were elated with joy and offered up prayers to 
Heaven, for the mercy vouchsafed to them. The whole village 
was enfete on account of Rajsri's recovery and pujas were sent to 
the deities in the local temples. 

Chapter XIII. 

Two flowers in a stem, 

They form a rare rich gem, 

When one goes off and dies, 

The other fades and flies. 

When Rajsri had fully recovered, the mj^sterious appearance 
of Sakhirani in his sick chamber naturally came to his recollection. 

He remembered to have seen and partaken of a potion 
offered by — her. He set enquiries on foot, but could obtain no 
information on the facts, which perplexed and puzzled him. 
His agents quietly ransacked the village and its neighbourhood, 
but no trace of the young woman^ could be obtained. Foiled in 
his attempts to raise the dark veil which enshrouded her, he was 
at last disposed to think about the matter, as a freak of his 
imagination. Five years happily rolled away. He had not, des- 
pite the earnest entreaties of his aged parents, married for the 
second time. His son was now a lusty young fellow of five, 
bearing a strong and stt iking resemblance to his deceased mother. 
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One July evening, Raj^ri*s mother had an attack of fever, which 
soon developed serious symptoms and culminated in typhoid. 
The old woman breathed her last in the arms of her husband and 
son, chanting the sweet-name of Hari to the last. Ker shrad 
ceremony was performed with great eclat, but the shock of her 
demise visibly told upon the health of her life-companion and 
husband. The aged couple had for years together, scarcely 
spent a day apart from each other and the absence of the wife 
was keenly felt by the husband, who without anything apparent 
troubling him, began losing weight and appetite, in such a marked 
degree, that he was almost reduced to a skeleton. On his ex- 
press wishes, Rajsri carried him to Benaras, where after staying 
a couple of months or so, he was gathered to his fathers, on the 
sacred banks of the Ganges. Mourning over, Rajsri performed 
the last rites of his father in the holy city of Benaras. A month 
had passed away and yet Rajsri was at Benaras looking over the 
different sites of the city. 

One evening, as Rajsri was returning to his temporary home 
in the Sikrole, he was accosted in the streets by an old woman, 
who with tears in her eyes, unfolded a tale of woe, which was 
heart-rending. She said, she was a Brahmin widow, wliose only 
daughter — the prop, of her declining life was gulled and brought 
away by a miscreant, who after destroying her chastity and 
squandering the little she possessed by wa\^ of cash and ornaments, 
had at last, discarded and spurned her with impunity. She had 
hardly a rag to put on, a morsel to eat, a hovel to hide her shame 
and a pice to spend for her ailments, which gaining ascendancy 
through sheer neglect, had brought her to the brink of the grave. 
She had not a penny to bless her soul with and was, therefore, 
under the necessity of begging for alms to save her daughter’s life 
and to eke out for themselves a miserable living. 

On hearing this tale of woe, Rajsri was much moved. 

He had a large, and kind heart, which could feel for others. 
So, he told the woman to take him to her abode and he shall see, 
what could be done, for them. 
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Chapteii XIV. 

With tears m her old eyes, 

She teased him with her cries. 

The old woman took Rajsri thiough a labrynth of da»k 
narrow lanes to a quarter, which was as dirty as it was out of the 
as dark as it was dangerous. The dregs of the population 
lived there and all sorts of crimes were nightly perpetrated, within 
its precincts. A neighbouring clock tower proclaimed the hour of 
ten, when Rajsri, along with the woman, groped their way to a 
dilapidated, tumbled down building which had a suspicious look 
about it. On entering the threshold, the old woman bawled out 
“Junaru.” Immediately a tall man. with a villainous countenance 
came to the spot, with a lantern in his hand. The light in the 

lamp was burning dimly and Rajsri had not the opportunity of 

scrutinizing the face of the man, which had such a dreadful cast 

and expression, as to make one uneasy, if he had chanced to look 
at him. His voice was equally harsh and uri pleasant, although 
he could modulate it to the lowest pitch Salamtng- lowly, he 
took them inside the house to a room on tlie ground floor, in 
which stood a dirty, ricketty bench and a broken table with three 
legs. Again respectfully salamtng^ Rajsri, he placed the lantern 
on the table and said “ Hozoor/’ I’ve sent the old woman away to 
see whether we could see her daughter to-night. The young 
woman, Sir, is doomed to die. The sands of her life are fast 

ebbing away. God bless a noble heart like yours. You are the 
salt of the earth. Sympathy for the poor, upraises a man, as the 
s/iastras say, to the status of the “ DeotasJ* Rajsri did not pay 
any heed to what the man was saying. He was looking at his 
sutrcmndings and thinking how such dirty, dingy desolate places 
serve the purpose of human habitations. 

Piesently, four young women gaily dressed and jauntily 
decked in ornaments, entered the room and forming a semi-circle 
in front of Rajsri, bowed to him. Rajsri was taken aback by the 
advent of the women and asked the man “What is all this? Why 
this tom foolery ? Fve come to see and succour a sick woman. 
Where is she? U seems, I've been brought to a house of ill fame 
by means of trickery, which I could not see through. Make way, 
r\\ be gone.’' 

One of the women caught hold of Rajsri’s right hand and 
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another his left, whilst all went in for a song, the burden of which 
was — “we all love thee, we dote on you. DouT plunge us in 
grief by forsaking us. Don’t be so cruel, Oh, don^r^ foi all that 
is holy.” They then danced around him and used such loving 
abbreviatives as “ iny soul, my love, my darling. Rajsri was at 
his wit's end and was longing to extricate himself, when half a 
dozen men, armed with talwars (swords), knives, rushed into the 
room, fell upon him and hustled him most outrageously- They 
cried out “ kill him'’ “stab him’' he shall not leave the place 
alive" These angry expressions were given vent to, when the 
man Jumru tried to pour oil over troubled water and said 
“ Friends, don’t be too hard. The young will be young. We too, 
in our time, were the slaves of the fair sex. If the “ Hozoor ” 
would sit down and write out a cheque for R'^'. 500, we will not 
molest him. The words of the arch traitor enkindled the wrath 
of Rajsri, to a white heat. He boldly and vigorously said, “ I'll die, 
before I give a penny to idle cut-throats like you. Do your worst.” 

The reply startled the ruffians and they sat in solemn conclave 
to decide the means to be adopted to coerce Rajsri, when foot 
steps were heard outside “ presently a detective Inspector with 
a posse of Policemen came pell mell into the room. With loaded 
pistols held in both hands, the inspector said- “ Don’t budge 
an inch or try to escape, I've a lot of men outside to take care 
of you, even if you should be so misguided as to leave this room. 
We are prepared for you. See all of us have loaded barkers. So 
like jolly good boys, don't kick up a row, but quietly wear your 
bracelets ’' Saying this he quietly and in a most jocose way, 
handcuffed the men and women and was about leading them 
away, when his eyes fell upon Tumru and he said ” Aha, my man 
you here. I am really so glad to meet an old friend. I've been 
looking for you every where. You are a jolly old chap and shall 
have to answer for two murders. My haul to-night is really 
heavy and precious" Turning towards Rajsri he said “I know 
how you have been hoodwinked and wheedled in here ” you 
shall not have to appear as complainant. I won’t book your case. 
These old birds are booked for other game. You are free sir and 
can go wherc'ever you like, but you should thank the good lady 
who gave information to me and brought me here. Where is 
the lady? Hallo, she too is gone. We are in for a lot of puzzles 
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to-night. Rajsii, however, saw a 3^oung lady leaving the place 
hurried l>^ He had only a glimpse of her face and the face 
recalled the features of Sakhirani. 

Chapter XV. 

Like a phantom she came. 

Vanished after her game, 

The mysterious appeal ance and departure of a woman, who 
looked like Sakhirani puzzled and agitated Rajsri. He set in 
motion a vigorous enquiry at Benaras to unravel the mystery, 
but no trace of gakhirani could be found out. He sought for 
her high and low but failed to obtain any clue as to her where 
aboiits It appeared to Rajsri, that Sakhirani if she was at all 
the woman he had twice seen, was watching over him, like a 
ministering angel and had twice appeared before him, whilst he 
was in sore straits. At one time he was on the point of death 
and at another, on the point of being fleeced by miscreants and 
Sakhirani, at least one who resembled her very much, had 
always come to his rescue in the nick of time. Was Sakhi 
living? If she was, then why this play of hide and seek, if she 
was dead, then who it was that dared play her part. Was the 
part plaj^ed for a purpose ? What could be the motive of the 
real and unreal Simon Pure? With all his efforts, Rajsri could 
not arrive at a satisfactory conclusion on the perplexing points 
which naturally rose in his mind. At one time, he was hall 
disposed to take into his confidence, the chief Detective Inspector 
at Benares, but not wishing to place family secrets at the disposal 
of a policeman, he left Kasi for Brindabun. The sight of the 
holy river Jumna enthrilled him and he gazed at it with rapture. 
Holy Brindabun — the scene of the early life of Sri Krishna, 
had, for every devout Hindu, a charm, which was irre‘?istable. 
Every tree, every foliage, every flower, surrounding hillocks, in 
fact, the very dust of the streets, were sacred to the memory of 
Sri Krishna, who, as every Vaisnab believes was the only true 
incarnation of God. Rajsri was in a spiritualistic ecstacy, whilst 
roving about the streets up the town. He did not take the least 
notice of his surroundings, when a man with a low, cunning face 
and a peculiar halting voice, accosted him in the following 
words — 
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Babuji, it seem-^ you are a new comer. The sites and scenes 
of Bfindabun have stirred up your feelings and like a true h/iaJcta, 
you are enj oying spiritual bliss. May Krishna bless you/^ 

Rajsri answered — “ I thank you for your compliments and good 
wish. Could you kindly tell me, where 1 can have a good 
lodging ? 

*• I own, the man said, a fine house on the banks of the Jumna* 
It is a two-storied house, having all necessary accessories and has 
always been let out to well to-do people like 570ur good self. I 
live close hy and the neighbours are all respectable. All the 
sites are at a convenient distance from it and the rental is only 
R«. 30 per mensem.” 

Rajsri answered I would like to h'ink at it, tf you would 
be good enough to shew it to me. 

Come on then, Babuji — ^the man said and they both went 
away. 

Chapter XVL 

Bhagnt set his daughter. 

To enmesh and conquer. 

Rajsri was fairly lodged and settled at Rrindabun. He had 
rented the house on the banks of the Jumna and the sight of the 
different scenes, created a rapture in his soul, which was enchant- 
ing and enthralling. He seriously desired to settle in the place 
and pass his days in cultivating bis spirituality, which was latent in 
him and lying dormant in his heart. 

A band of Vaisnab singers had come from Bengal and their 
Kirtan of Krishna-^s life and doings, as immortalized by Vai.shnab 
poets like Bidyapati, Chandi Das, Gj^an Das and others, 
thrilled and struck the chords in his heart. He had not 
the inclination to look to his household business, which was 
entrusted to his landlord — Bhagat — the man with the cunning 
countenance and depraved heart. Bhagut had found the 
opportunity he sought for. He fleeced Rajsti right and left Not 
satisfied with his gains, which were not of a substantial kind, he 
schemed to put Rajsri into hot water and thereby to wring out 
from him something, which would enable him to pass the rest 
of his days in peace and comfort. 
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He had no family, excepting a young, beautiful, widowed 
daughter of eighteen and he tried to entangle her with Rajsri. 

With this wicked intention in his heart, he one evening, called 

on Rajsri and with tears in his eyes, begged him to save his 

daughter. Shedding crocodile tears, he, in a husky shakj^ voice 
in which the nasal twang predominated, said — ■“ Oh Babuji, save 
my daughter. She is the prop of my old age — the light of my 
eyes, if she dies, PIl commit suicide and follow her to the other 
wmrld. She is rnotheiless and a good girl. Come to my house. 

See what is the matter with her and advise me to do the needful. 
Rajsri, honest and large hearted as he was, could not see through 
the miserable old man’s h3^pocrisy. He at once went with the 
old man to his house and entered a room, in which the 3a‘ning 

woman was lying in a couch, coveted up from head to foot, with 
a white sheet. The old man addiessed her and said “ Daughter 
dear, here is the Babuji come. Tell him what \’our complaints 
are and he will advise me to do, what is necessary. You don’t 

answer, Sumari, don-’t be ashamed in matters of life and death, 
this false delicacy is culpable. Take off the sheet, from your 
face and state “ what ails 370U.’' 

The girl, admonished shewed her face and with her large, 

lustrous eyes looked at Rajsri The glance was soft and sweet, 

though penetrating. It setU a thrill to Rajsri’s heart. Their eyes 
met and the effect on both was embarassing. The sl3?' old wretch 
of a father, noticed all this and with a vicious leer said Babuji, 
you are my patron. I can safely entrust my honor to you. 
Please sit down on the chair beside her bed and carr3^ on a 
conversation which will enable you to understand what had gone 
wrong with her, I am going outside and will return in a minute.” 

Before Rajsri had any time to repl37', the old man was gone. 

Rajsri felt extreme embarassment, fidgetted in his chair, 
cleared his throat and said ‘‘how are 5/011 feeling now? 

What is the matter with you? Unless I am fully informed^ 

I would not be in a position to advise your father.’’’ Again the 
young woman looked straight at Rajsri and their e3/es again met 
A smile wreathed up her lips and she said in a voice which was 
as sweet as it was snorous. 

“ Do I look like a sick woman ? Do you find sueh fresh color 
in the face of one, who is diseased ? 
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At once, the woman brushed aside the sheet which had hither- 
to covered her up, she sat up in bed. Her heart was palpitating 
and the heaving bi east, dishevelled hair the rich cb ring of the 
cheek and her pose, told a tale which set Rajsii's brains in a whirl* 
He was fremViling all over and breathing hard After a few 
short tnimites, Sutnan in an agitated voice said — 

“ My father wanted ine to captivate and capture 3^ou, with a 
view to get money out of yon. I have never been a bad woman 
and yet iny fatiier wanted me to sacrifice my honor for the sake 
of lucre. Finding that any attempt to move his vicious heart 
would be useless, I made up m\» mind to throw myself 
upon your high sense of honor to save me By such 
a course I knew I would couit the displeasure of my father 
and that this place wcnild be too hot for me to stay any longer. 
But on looking at your face, my virtuous resolutions is gone and 
I have made up m3' mind to woiship 3'ou. Through good and 
evil, sunshine and rain, I would serve you and follow you, 
sacrificing my life if it is necessary You answer my beau-ideal 
of a true man. Would you condescend to take me and make 
me youi hand maiden, I would be tiue to you as any woman 
could be true to the other sex. Saying this in an excited tone, 
Sumari pulled down her veil and began sobbing.” 

Rajsri was in a terrible fix. The dictates of the flesh was 
strong, but his moral nature revolted at his weakness. He was 
undulating like a pendulum, internally praying God to help him. 
To the sincere seeker, help comes from the most High and 
Rajsri was saved, at least for the time being. He never answered 
to the passionate outburst of the wotnan and was looking out 
for means of escape, when he saw a muffled up female figure 
beckoning him to follow her. Not wishing to fall from the frying 
pan to the fire, he was wavering and hesitating, when he had a 
glimpse of her face — the serene, sad face of Sakhirani. With- 
out bestowing a glance upon the woman in the room he ran after 
the muffled figure but could not come up to her. She shewed 
the way, but always stood at a reasonable distance. When they 
came out on the street, she was gc/ne, had vanished awa3^ like a 
phantom. 
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Chapter. XVII. 

Baffled and in anger, 

He set one to 6nd her, 

Rajsri retraced his steps to his house and was enraged to be 
so often baffled by a woman, although that woman had appeared 
during the most critical periods of his life. Rajsri thought-—"'* if 
she is alive and well, as she appears to be, how is it, that she 
does not come before me, in the light of the day ? What is her 
reason to keep herself on the back ground ? The woman un- 
doubtedh^ loves me still, but what makes her to keep her incog- 
nito. Whatever the con.sequences may be, I am determined to 
trace her out, I will have a talk about her with the local detec- 
tive ” Making up his mind to requisition the services of the 
detective he sent for his bearer, gave him certain directions and 
told him to go at once to Sri Sing the Burra Inspector of Police 
of the place. 

A couple of hours had scarcely elapsed, when Sri Sing appear- 
ed in person and after respectfully salaming Rajsri said Babiijt, 
here I am at; your service. What shall I have to do ? Let us 
have the facts. I know it is a private case, but I can enquire 
into private cases with the consent of my superiors/^ 

Sri Sing had, beyond two glittering eyes and penetrating 
gaze, nothing uncommon in his appearance. He was middle 
aged, but was still a big, burly figure of great strength and en- 
durance. When talking to any body, he had the peculianty of 
washing his hands with invisible soap. When annoyed or baulk- 
ed, his voice turned into a deep bass. The man had a perfect 
knack of disguising himself and the character he assumed, was 
played to perfection. Even his own selected men, who were 
always in his company, could not find him out. He had a perfect 
wadrobe accessories to suit the parts he played. Raj.sri explained 
to him the facts fully and clearly and asked him to trace out the 
woman. He noted down something in his pocket book and said 
“you will have my report within a week. Without wasting further 
time by idle talk, he rose salamed, and then quietly departed. It 
was past one o'clock and still Rajsri had not had his breakfast. 
The servant came twice and reminded him of the fact and still 
Rajsri was in a reverie. He was thinking whether he had done 
the right thing to set a defective to dog the steps of Sakhi. She 
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had done him no wrong. On the contrary, she had helped him- 
to tide over difficulties of a grave character and cast. Would he 
send for the detective and ask him not to move in the matter. 

Gratitude and decency forbade him to molest, much less to 
injure her. He has made a fasle step. Such thoughts were dis- 
tracting his mind, when a Hindustani gentleman came up to him 
and accosted him in the following words — 

‘^Babuji, the woman, whom you are searching after, is ex- 
tremely pained to find that you have set a detective to dog her 
heels. She is following you, like a shade, only to protect you. 

She has no other sinister purpose. In thought, word or deed, 
she has not injured you. You are the Idol of her heart, whom 
she fondly cherishes at a distance. If you wish to come near her, 
come at once, I am directed to take you to her side. Rajsri 
heard all this, as if in a dream. Wishing the gentleman to be 
seated, he went out to take a hasty meal. Finishing it in no 
time, he came back and told the stranger that he was ready to go 
with him. Without further talk, they both rose and departed. 

Chapter XVIII. 

He met Sakhi at last, 

Thoughts crowded on him fast. 

Rajsri was taken to a lonely house on the banks of the 
Jumna. The stranger first entered the premises and an coming 
back soon after, invited Rajsri to come in. In a room on the 
ground floor, sat Sakhirani, who on meeting Rajsri, fell down at 
his feet and said — “ you are my devata and I have always 
followed you at a distance watching over your interests, night and 
day with deligence and fidelity. As a weak woman, I have never 
been able to act as I wished, still I have been of some service to 
you. I always kept myself on the back ground, because I never 
wished to intrude upon you. If I had known that you wanted to 
see me, I would have come at once, but I was always apprehensive 
of incurring your displeasure. I have always lived apart from you, 
since the day you proposed a separation. 

I would not have appeared before you, but knowing that you 
were anxious to see me I thought it best not to thwart your 
wishes. Moreover, I did not like to be shadowed by the Police. 
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Now you have seen me, I am prepared to carry out your com- 
mand, if any/-* 

Rajsri scrutiin'zed the face of Sukhirani. He found a remark- 
able change in her. In place of the forward, volatile giil, who 
was laughing in season and out of season, he saw a steady 
woman, with a stern face, the expression of which, was the result 
of an initiation in the school of adversity. The sweetness of ex- 
pression was still perciptible but a peculiar, subdued sadness, per- 
vaded the features from which all frivolity had disappeared. 

Sakhirani of old repelled and attracted one by turn. Now it 
was ail attraction and a person on looking at her, would be in- 
duced to approach her and sympathize with her. Some such 
feeling agitated Rajsri, a series of reminiscences arose in his 
heart and tears gushed down his eyes. In a broken voice he 
said Sakhi, I have not treated you as you deserved and caused 
intense suffering to you. You are not my married wife and \^et 
you have been devotedly attr^ched to me. I have not seen you 
for along time and yet you have been following my heels like a 
dog. Such devotion must have its reward and I am determined 
to make amends for my neglect. Remain, where you are. I 
will come back to you again. I am so much agitated, that I 
cannot speak more. Saying this, Rajsri abruptly left the place 
and came back to his lodgings He had no peace even here. 
His landlord was there and in a whining voice, he addressed him 
thus — 

" Babuji, I am a bad man — a rapacious beast. I wished to 
fleece you, with the aid of my daughter. 

I gave instructions to her to that effect, I am a rascal and 
neither the honor of my daughter imr the idea of committing 
a sin had the least effect on me. On returning home, I found 
my daughter in tears. She would neither take any food, ncr be 
consoled in any way. She says, she loves you truly and dearly 
and if you would not make her your maid-servant as she says, she 
is determined to commit suicide. ** Babuji, save me and my poor 
daughter. Iknov, you are a good and great man, have pity 
on up.^' 

Here was another hard nut for Rajsri to crack. Instead of 
committing himself in any way, he simply said — you have 
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taken me unawares, ^ive me a little time for reflection and you 
will have my answer.” 

Blessing Rajsri, his landlord left the place. 

Chapter XIX. 

Glowing language he used, 

He was chastened and moved, 

Kajsri was on the horns of a dilemma and could not make 
up his mind one way or the other He was evolving the 
issues in his mind and could not find a satisfactory way out of 
the difficulty. He sat in deep thought. He had closed the door 
of his room from inside, for feai of intrusion and fervently prayed 
to God to give him light. 

All of a sudden, somebody knocked at his door. He rose 
and opened the door when to his surprize, he saw an aged Vaisnab 
Sadhu^ wishing him life, light and peace. Returning his greetings 
he asked the Sadhu to be seated and at his ease. The Sadhu 
said — Baba, somethirg troubles you sorely, you are at a loss 
to find out the true path, but to the eainest enquiter mercy is 
vouchsafed and he gets all that he desires, you think, a couple of 
Praktities (women) are madly in love with you and you desire 
to reward them for their fidelity to you For that purpose, you 
w'ant to mairy them botii and begin life anew. Doti’t do such 
a thing. 

It is Maya (delusion) that is after you and trying to enmesh 
you in her silken bond. 

Don’t hear her enchanting voice, but gird up your loins and 
be a tiue man. Kamini and Kanchan (women and wealth), are 
the two rocks ahead and > our tiny boat would be shattered to 
pieces^ if 3/011 come across them. If you want to traverse the 
path of bliss — the course which leads you to the godhead, shun 
these two obstacles which S3’ren"like enthralls one's senses-sacri- 
fice — saciifice of self, doating upon the sweet name of Hari, 
kindness to all creation, animate or inanimate and altruism are the 
essentials to take you to Sachidanand (godhead). Relying upon 
the efficacy of his name, pray to Him, ask for His help and 
Banchakalpataru (gratifier of all desires) as He is, He will hold 
your hand and as b ind men are led, give you an asylum in His 
lotus feet. Take my word of advice and act according to it, 
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if you really want to be blessed/* Rajsri answered — “Father, 
Ftl do what you say, but how to dispose off these women 

''That is a moot question** replied the Sadhu “and I*Il 
answer you to the best of my light. In India, there is no asylum 
for widowed women or for women, who wish to relinquish the world. 
You are rich enough to establish and endow an asylum for that 
purpose and these women, if they are rightly and sincerely inclined, 
will live there, along with other women of their type and try to 
go the ways of the Lord by Bhajun and Sadhun^ If they are 
not sensually inclined, they will bless you for this haven/* 

‘'Father, Til abide by your instructions and send your message 
to the women* You have been kind to me, remain in my poor 
house for a couple of days, to save me and these erring females/* 

“ I will, I need hardly say, be only too glad to be of any 
service to you, God bless you my son/^ 

Chapter XX. 

See us, dear soul, once more, 

God bless you for ever more, 

The message of the Sadhu was sent to the females and after 
an exhortation from him, they agreed to live the line of life chalked 
out by him. An asylum, on the lines indicated by the Sadhu was 
established and richly endowed by Rajsri. It was named — after the 
name of Rajsri's deceased wife. Several respectable trustees 
were appointed and the Collector of the District had the supreme 
voice in its management. Business was conducted in perfect 
Hindu style and the cardinal teachings of the Hindus were held 
up before the eyes of the inmates by Badhus, who gladly made it 
a work of love. Rajsri remained for some time to see the itisti- 
tution in thorough working trim and at last made up his mind to 
leave the place for good. He was making the necessary arrange- 
ments for his departure, when the Durwan of the Asram handed 
over a letter to him. It was written by Sumari and ran as 
follows : — 

" Adored and adorable being — the pivot of my life and 
existence, I venture to approach you once more to bid you fare- 
well. May God protect and shower down upon you. His 
choicest blessings. You are going away and I may not see you on 
this earth again, but where ever you are. Til always be with you^ 
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though not in my corporeal body. I have lived to know the holy 
spirit and I have learnt to know its power over matter and space* 
you are my devaia and I am devoted to you. Whilst I try to see 
the image of Sri Ktishna in my heart, T see you and 1 fall into an 
ecstacy. All longing for life is over and lam always etigrossed 
with your beloved face and features I had, the greatest jealousy for 
Sakhirani she is now my friend and companion and hardly a day 
passes in which hours are not spent, in conversation about you 
and your devine character. Don’t think it is the language of 
hyperbole or exaggeration. You are our only devata and we 
worship you according to our light. Before you leave us for ever, 
see us once more. 

The inspiration of this visit vtill last till death 

In life and death, 

Your loving and devoted 
SUMARI. 

P, S. — Sakhirani joins me in asking you to see us once more. 

The right chord in RajsrPs heart had been struck. He vvas so 
much moved, that tears trickled down his cheeks and he at once 
wrote the following reply. 

SUMARI^ 

God bless and protect you. I’ll once more see you and 
Sakhirani, although the visit would be a source of the greatest 
trial to you and me. It is against the rules of the institution, 
that any male should enter the precincts of the zenana. I may 
see you in the room, allotted for the purpose in the institution, 
but the best place would be my own lodging. I will ask the 
superintendent, as a personal favor to me. to allow you to come 
to me. 

Your sincere well-wisher, 
Rajsri. 


CffAPTER XXL 

Bless you my heart and soul. 

May you reach your own goal, 

In the upper room, in Rajsri’s lodging, were seated two 
females, holding each other by the hand. They were intently 
looking at the door for the advent of somebody. It was a rare 
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study to scan their face and featutes. They were both young 
in years, but old in experience. Their expressive eyes, though lit 
up with the light of spiritualitj’', wore a sad, pensive expression. 
The least noise startled them and they were evidently ill at ease. 
They wore a resolute, determined air, but their under-lips twitched 
and trembled. 

A sort of tremor constantlj^ passed their bodies nnd they 
tried to show a bold front, with the greatest effort. Rajsri enterer! 
the room just then and they rose up and fell down close to his 
feet. Their breasts were heaving, involuntary sighs escaped them 
and their faces were mounted with a coloring of deep red. 
Nobody spoke, when Rajsii, evidently with great efFort to look 
calm and composed, asked them to be seated. They looked at 
him with an intensity, which was as thorough as it was penetrating. 
Thej^ were scanning his features, prototypes of which, were being 
engraved in their hearts. The stillness was embaras.®ing, when 
Rajsri broke the ice and said — 

“ I have acted up to your wishes and granted you a farewell 
interview. The sooner we finish it, the better for us all. I’ll 
alwa37S remember \mu and pray to God for jmur welfare. We 
may meet in another sphere and under more favorable circums- 
tances. On this earth, we are doomed to suffer.'^'' 

The woman, whom we have called Sumari spoke and her 
words were scarcely distinguishable and came out like a shriek. 
She was trembling all over and in disjoined sentences said — 

“ Mj?* own — dear — I shall — not have — the opportunitj^ — of 
seeing — you — again, I will not — restrain — or — disguise my feel- 
ings. I have — seen — you — never touched j^ou. Allow me — to 
hold your — feet. Suiting her words to action, she grasped 
RajsrFs feet and would not let go her hold. Rajsri on his part, 
was sitting rigidly, like a figure in marble. At once he caught 
hold of her and imprinted a kiss on her brow. This was too 
much for the poor woman and she fell down in a swoon. 

Quietly, laying her down on the floor, he did not take any 
steps to revive her, but turning towards Sakhirani said it is now 
your turn ” and in the self same way kissed her. She did not 
fell down, but said “ God bless you.^^ 

Rajsri rose and said it is high time, that I should depart. 
When your companion would come to her senses, take her with 
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you to your home aud try to forget me. I think it is a hideous 
dream.’"^ 

These wotds n^ust have leached Siiniaii’s eais. She got up 
and sat with dishevelled hair and dibordered dress. Her eyes 
were still tolling and she said, as if talking to herself ^'hideous 
dream, the most pleasant, delightful event of my life God 
bless you for your godness. I am satisfied. My brow is still 
burning. As long as I will live, todaj^'^s remin sscences would 
endure and enable me to live upon them, till I atn dead. Pangs 
of sepaiaiion, soirow would be obliteiated. The touch of your 
lips, like a talisman of old, has breathed a new life in me. 

Saying this, she arranged her liair and dress and without even 
glancing at Rajsii quicrly I'^ft the loom, like a veritable Sultana, 
as she was, in beauty and depoitment. Sakhirani quickl}* hdiowed 
her, although she turned her head and intently looked at Rajsrf 
more than onee. 


Chapter XXU. 

The man \xi g'aiftck diessed, 

Went past, halted and blessed, 

Rajsii left Rrindabun in the evening. He meant to go to his 
native village, from which he had been absent a considerable 
time. Without any mishap, he reached home — the sweet hearth 
and home of himself and a long line of his ancestors. The 
people gave him a rousing welcome and even women an d children 
flocked round him to greet him, witli a sincerity which was 
unquestionable. His only son and heir Lachmisri — a true chip 
of the old block, came out running to get up in his father’s knees. 
He resembled his poor dead mother so stiikingly that Rajsri, on 
first casting his ej'cs on him, was vibibly^ moved and agitated. 
He kissed him over and over again and promised him a beauti- 
ful, white pony to ride upon. 

The ymung, lusty fellow was va.stlj^ pleased and ran to the* 
woman, who had brought him up — his foster-mother and said in 
great glee — “ Mashi, a pony to ride upon, a real pony, not a 
wooden one, oh how amusing. Won’t you too get up on its 
back ?’" 

Amidst such joyous scenes and surroundings, Rajsri lived 
for some time. Making over his rich and extensive estates to 
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the Court of Ward, for the benefit of his only son, he left his 
birth place and settled himself at PuiL He erected a neat, tidy 
Bungalow on the Sea-shore and lived the life of a hermit, on 
an allowance of Rs. lOO per month. The main portion of the 
money was spent in charity. He passed his days in devotion and 
the grand figure of a man in g^airick, wending his way to the 
temple of Juggernath, was a familiar sight to every body at 
Puri, he was respected by all, who had the privilege of his 
acquaintance and he lent himself heart and soul to all works of 
public utility. Here he was not known as Rajsri, but as ‘'Garib 
Baba whose blessing was coveted by every one — rich or poor. 
Mothers stood at street corners to have their sick children touched 
by him and it was a strange phenomenon, that the little ones, 
whom he had touched and blessed, were cured, without the aid 
of physic and physician. Just see, Garib Baba standing near the 
Sing Durwaja of Juggernathji and distributing a lot of pice to 
the little crowd which had collected round him. 

KHAGENDRA NATH ROY. 
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LEATHER COINAGE, 

Whenever there was not sufficient money to meet the demands 
of the public, Governments from the crude old times up to a 
comparatively modern period were in the habit of issuing adulterat- 
ed coins from their mints, consideiing that that was the best method 
of tiding over the hnancial difficulty. Of course political economy 
has successfully proved that this is the most erroneous coarse which 
always makes the nation lose its confidence in the Government. 
Two noteworthy examples of this eiror were Sweden in the early 
years of the 18th century and France in the last decade of the 
same period. But illustrations are not wanting in other nations 
of how this deceitful method was adopteded in other countries also. 
A curious story is curient in India of how Nanda, the grand- 
father of Sandracotus or Chandx'agupta resorted to this mode, and 
in his case it was leather coinage, in the second century B. C. 

Sarv^rthasiddhi, the father of Nanda was a very careful and 
prudent monarch and, as the rule sometimes is, a prudent father 
gets a spendthrift son and Sarv^rthasiddhi had nine such 
spendthrift sons called the Nandas or the Nava-Nandas which 
means the nine Nandas. In this old monarches time there 
was a clever weaver who was an expert in manufacturing 
from his hand-loom the best Sadis or cloths for woman’s wear. 
There was not a second weaver in the whole realm equal to him 
in this trade. He wanted to show his skill to the court and theie- 
fore resolved to turn out the best female cloth out of the choicest 
silks and laces. His deep devotion to his art and his sincerity to 
show his handicraft to the sovereign mingled together in giving 
him the best of the Sadis ever manufactured and he took it to 
the Court and showed the same to the monarch. Sarv4rthasiddhi 
was very pleased at everything and ordered the weaver to state the 
price of the cloth. At the lowest estimate put down for the 
materials, labour and profit the Sadi came to something about 8000 
dindras and when the weaver pressed upon the monarch to purchase 
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the staff, Sarv^! feliasidclhi thout^hb with himsplf. Now if I bny 
this single cloth, it would not meet the demand of uiy ro^oii 
household The ohi iady, my queen, can wear it. But I have nine 
dnu^hters-i n-l 1 w and grand-daughters withoui. number and I mu^b 
buy a Sadi of this kind for each an<l every one of tlnun undei the 
rules of etiquette and that will be onlv exhuaisbing my treasury upon 
a single luxury. So I must send this man avvay.’^ 

Thus resolving the monarch ordered the weaver to take away 
his cloth and keep it in his house^ if he had no other ofifer, till he 
sent for the same. The old king had already made up his mind 
never to send again for this cloth: and it was only t<; console the 
trader that he gave him that hope, before sending him aw.iy. The 
queen was absent then, bathing in the river which was to the 
south of the city. The monarch who knew tins already specially 
asked the weaver nob to go by the southern gate but to depart by 
the northern entrance of the palace. The weaver who was equally 
shrewd took the southern route on purpose imagining that the king 
had with some motive commanded him specially not to return by 
that way: and before ha had proceeded a few yards he mot the queen 
returning from the river. A. personage of our heia/s reputation 
was already a weU-known person to everyone and as such he was 
known also to the queen. 

Is that a new cloth which you are canying rolled up in 
your hand ?” asked she, ITes, your Majesty, replied our hero 
and the queen commanded him to show her tiie contents of the 
bundle, and as soon as she saw the cloth, she resolved upon purchasing 
it and asked the weaver to follow her : but our hero repbed ‘‘ Your 
la<lyshipj I have alrea,dy shown this cloth jjo His Majesty and he 
commanded me to take it home and keep it till called for and so 
I am oairying it back. Under such circumstance I ilo not know 
whether it is wise on my part to return again to the palace.” When 
the queen heaid this, she said nothing huh heaving up a deep sigh 
muttered in a desponding bone vSo it is! T am not fortunate” 
and proceeded to her palace. The merchant also begaui to 
continue his journey towards his village and as he was enler^ing 
from the cstv ho met the eldest of tVie nine princes, Nanda, (aiming 
opnosito to him. Hollo, master- weaver, what is all the news ? 
Anytlsing special ? I know that you will never stir out unless you 
have something new. You are always the cleverest* rogue. Any thing 
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now in tlio biinrllo? X/Gt *tip Thus spoke the prince and bow 

could om i ' ’ , . . • iis-.jMckcd and showed 

the cloth to N.tnd , ifci.ibiui^ his adventures with his father and 
his mother. ‘‘I see how it is said the piince, “ My old father 
will never open his purse for such s^ood thin$]rs He is always a 
strict economist : and, if I may be excused the words, a worst 
miser ; he will never enjoy even when God has ^iven him liberally 
and made him a monarch. He asked you to keep the cloth with 
you, till he called foi the same, which in bis code means that he 
will never send for you or pay you a single cowrie. Let me see. 
My mother, my wife, and sisters-in-law and other ladies in the house- 
hold number nearly three hundred. If I do not assert myself 
now on this occasion I shall never. "You had better give now this 
cloth to me and bnnur within a month or two, as soon as you can 
get them ready, a batch of three hundred such cloths and J shall 
pay for all of them If the Court will not buy such Sadis who 
else in the reolm would buy and how will the expeit be recogined 
and rewarded! ? So we have settled it between ourselves, tf my 
mother says that she is not foitunate to wear this cloth, what is 
the use of me her son to pocket the remark coolly and not try my 
to fulfil her desires ? So I shall give this Sadi to-day to my 
mother and she will wear 

After having spoken thus, Nanda took possession of the Sadi 
and returned to the palace: and our hero returned to his abode and 
selling away all his property and borrowing a large amount in 
addition at a very high rate of interest set his looms in motion to 
supply the royal palace, with the consignment of three hundred 
Sadis. 

Nanda approached his mother with a smiling face and handed 
her the new cloth. She pointed out bo him that his father was the 
first person to see the Sadi and send away the weaver. But the son 
persisted in her wearing it at once and appearing in that dress 
before his father ; and women are women after all ! She deemed 
herself happy. She admiied her son and as requested by him 
she stood before her lord shininsf with all tlie glitter of lace and 
silk from head to foot. 

Sarv^rf hasiddhi was stunned at first to see her so Then he 
smiled and said “ Who bought you this cloth ray lady V* and in 
reply she said Your eldest son, Nanda, mylord/* 
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“ Ah sicjhed the monarch, if he had thus resolved to piir- 
cha'^e this cloth for your use, conclude then that the ruin of this 
family has already set in. You wear this Sddi to-day, this Sddi 
worth 8000 dind/as, and surely you cannot ut all feel yourself as 
happy as with a Sddi worth only 8 dindras. All this is nothing 
but waste, pomp and ruin. If you wear this to-day, your d.anghter 
must wear a similar one tomorrow and your daughter-in- 
law a third one the day after. So this waste, this pomp and this 
ruin will go on without ever ending. I foresee all this, this very 
minute. Bub I am too old to prevent it. May the Heavens guard 
my progeny from the impending ruin/* 

Thus uttering this curse, as it were, the old monarch resumed 
silence : but a shock was working in him. He fell a prey to an 
excrutiatii^g disease and died from the effects of it in two months. 
Let us leave the mourning to the court and resume the thread of the 
story. 

The N^andas then ascended the throne. The eldest Nanda who 
purchased the Sddi for his mother became the monarch. And the 
weaver deemed it as his special fortune, for it concided with the 
time alloted to him to biing in the consignment of the 800 Sddis ^ 
and so he stood at the palace gate with a. big waggon loaded with 
these costly stuffs. 

Prince Nanda was no doubt a worst prodigal : but the monarch 
Nanda was entirely a different person. This sudden appearance 
of the weaver with a greedy look to hoard up the money, of course 
duly promised once to him, pricked Nanda to the utmost and he 
was a diamond to cut a diamond. He welcomed the weaver with 
a smiling face, received the Sddis duly, despatched them to the royal 
store, had their value calculated and issued an order to the weaver 
that he should paid to the very last fai thing from the treasury 
the next day The weaver returned home with an elated mind 
relieved of the load and carrying with him the royal order which 
was all so much valuable money the next day. Soon after his 
departure Nanda sent for his financial minister and ordered him 
to seal and store up as nncurrenb coin all the gold and silver coins 
in the royal treasury and to issue in their stead leather-coins in 
lakhs and crores and also sent a general order that these shall be 
the currency of the country thence forward. 
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As ordered, the weaver made his appearance on the succeednig 
day and on demanding the money was paid his dues in leather coins, 
which had became the currency already. Leather moue3^ then the 
cuirency and he had no other course bu& to accept. It need not be said 
here that he was completely ruined. Even so were many families from 
whom Nanda had drawn largely when he was a prince • disafPection, 
disooi'd and disorder became rampant throughout the realm and 
the Nandas were all massacred and Chandragupta ascended the 
throne. Thus the prophesy of the old monarch was fulhiled. 

A MADRASEE. 
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A FRENCH VIE W OF INDIA, 

National pride as well as a desire to uphold trie administration 
of India by Engliinen may piejndice an English writer in his 
estimate of the condition of the people and of the goveinment 
of India but the same cantiot he said of the disinterested observa-* 
tions of a foreigner who after a sajoum of a year and half in 
different parts of India embodied his experience in a • ^ T 
considered report. This French tourist in India is Mr. Chaih^ 
Bert In the first place Mr. Bart emphasises his impression of the 
condition of the Indians by sa^dng^ The vision of Taj may 
fade from my memory, but not the poverty of the three hundred 
millions of toilers who drag on n cheerless existence in India.” 
India is no longer the land of forbuious wealth, the veritable 

E/ Dorado but the poorest country in the world. It is geneially 
admitted that the aggregate income of the United Kingdom is 
1200 to 1250 million pobnds at per head; but the best 

authorities on India state that her income cannot he put at more 
than £z per head or 400 million sterling for the 2oo millions of 
people that inhabit British territory. Sii E. Baring, now Lord Cromer 
one of the best Anglo Indian financiers, estimated the income 
of an Indian at Rs. 27 per head, while Mr. Dadabhal Naoroji 
one of the be«t Indian statists puts the income at onh' Rs, 20 per 
head. Compare this with even the poverty of Ireland, where the 
income according to Mr. Mulhall is £16 per head or with Russia 
where it is £g-ios. per head. It has been asserted by a high 

authcjrity that about 40 millions of people pass their lives in 

India from day to day without know'ing what a full meal is. 

Famines, the high prices of fooo. -xMnction of the aristocracy 
and of various industries, u^iVe in our time piuduced great 
misery. Many sources of income now open to the English were 
to Akbar sealed. He had no revenue from stamps, no monopoly 
in opium and salt. It would have been well/' Says Dr. Sainbhu 
Chundra Mukhirji, “ if the Anglo-Indian statesmen could profit 
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by the precedent of their Mohammedan predecessars. But 
instead of taking advantage of the experience of centuries they 
have pursued a policy of their own whose mischief of irritating 
the people is not counterbalanced by even the paltrs' recom- 
metidation of cheapness. Every Governor-General from Lord 
Te igumonth to Vis-count Canning has declared himself for what 
has been termed the patriarchal system, and has tried to shape 
the Government accordingly. What is insisted on as the 
chief merit of this system, namely, it enables the ruling 
bod}^ to watch over every minute proceeding of the people, 
is, we submit, its chief defect. Under the patriarchal 
theory, the Government and its subjects stand in the relation of 
parent and children. It is, we believe, open to the feeblest 
intellect to perceive that a system which pretends to give the 
people a sort of earthly providence in their rulers should be 
necessarily very vexatious and very expensive ** According to 
the Ayeen Akbari the total revenue of the Mogul Emperors 
was 42 millions Stirling including all the petty taxes. With 
this sum they managed a kingdom like India and a standing 
army of 3 lakhs of men without any further taxation. They 
also built such magnificent buildings as the Tajmfihal, the Juratra 
Masjid and others which cost them an immense snm of money. 

Now a days Indian weavers, oilmen, paper-makers, blacksmiths 
and many others are starving and fast disappearing. Mr. Bert 
points out four chief defects in the adminis tration of British 
India. First of all he finds fault with the system of educarion 
in that it looks to the interests of the aristocratic classes rather 
than to those of the masess. The policy under the existing 
regime seems to he to put down high education and to officialise 
the University. The next defect is the faulty organisation of the 
Police. The Government Resolution on the report of the Police 
Commission is not calculated to mend matters much. Indians 
possessing greater experience of the ways and doings of the people 
than Europeans or Eurasians are decidedly better experts in the 
detection and investigation of crime but unaccountably the door 
to their entiance to the highest ranks in the Police service has 
been practically shut even through the medium of competitive 
examination similar to that provided for the Indian Civil Service. 
Thirdly litigation has been characterised as too much expensive 

4 
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and a complicated costly alien administration engrafted upon the 
simple institutions of the country cannot he too highly deprecated* 
The Punchayet system did well in ancient times in settling most 
of the disputes of the people by means of cheap arbitiationo 
Sir Andrew Fraser with a commendable solicitude foi the 
interests of the people has been trying to revive the systetn or 
one similar to it and we will watch with interest the progress 
of the steps that are being taken. Of course alteration in the 
condion of the people from their primitive habits of simplicity 
and aloofness to one of extensive commercial and othei business 
transactions necessitates the establisment of regular courts of 
justice presided over by eminent lawyers and the enactmost of 
v.nious laws but attention should be chiefly directed to employ 
a larger Indian element in the administration of justice so as to 
combine afficiency and cheapness and to simplify and codify 
the laws so as to make them more intelligible to the people and 
meet their actual requirements. Lastly Mr, Bert remarks that 
the great mass of official India is far too much given fco routine 
and the general systefxi of administration is old fashioned and 
much behind the requirements of the times. That the writer is 
an impartial critic is evident from the fact that he does not pass 
a wholesale condemnation of British Indian rule but mentions 
its good points also. 


K. C KANJILAL. 
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HOME TRUTHS. 

I. 

The poet Bnrns notched a score on the recording staff of social 
ethics when he laid out all that appertains to conceit, ostentation, 
affectation, and any action or habit clumsily or too finely assumed to 
to produce effect, and disposed of them tersely but comprehensively 
with the gibe that, to “ see ourselves as others see us, would from 
many a blunder free us.’^ Unfortunately however the majority of 
those upon whom this gibe might have a salutary effect, ate enve- 
loped in such a thick crust ot self-complacency that no words are 
fraught with a sting long enough to touch them. 

Moralizing thus, we are induced to question whether satire, 
which IS sometimes called the Uevil^s language, is an effective means 
of promoting human insight. We are inclined to think that, to 
try and see ourselves as others see us, is to keep up the fiction that 
oui self-importance is much greater than it is, and that if we really 
do desire introspection we should carefully exclude consideration 
of every one else but our own httle individual selves. 

In venturing to place a few salutary Horne Truths before our 
readers we adopt the method of holding up a mirror before 
ourselves and inviting others to follow our example. But as we 
may not be present when others hold up their mirrors we propose to 
borrow them and see what they reflect. 

We do not ascribe any precedence to the order in which we may 
read the various mirrors, but wa think it will be consistent with the 
method of individual introspection, which forms the basis of this and 
following portraitures, if we commence with ourselves, who in a 
leading financial weekly in Bengal may be taken to be those classes 
who are comprised in the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The Bankkk's Mirroes. 

Herein, as in each successive mirror, we see reffected numerous 
individual specimens of the class, varying considerably in age and 
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aspect, bat among them having characteristics vVhich are more or 
less convergent towards definable points. Age varies from 21 to over 
60, height fioin 5 feet nothing to over 6 feet, chest measurements 
from 31 in. to 44 in. weights from 8 to 18 stone, and so on. We 
find the Bank Manager r,o be a man of about 40 rears on the average 
at which age he may have had a few yeais^ experience in a senior 
position. The first thing you notice about him (in his office) is an 
evidently acquired reticence of manner and solemnity of countenance. 
While customers, brokers and junior officials and clerks bob in their 
heads from various doors, each in his turn is impressed that brevity 
is the soul of business. It is seldom that the Bank Manager shows 
to others that he is ruffied oi put out, but when he does give expres- 
sion to annoyance or harassment his words are usually few and 
forcible and sometimes unpleasantly direct He is not immune from 
that sensitive nerve which in his, as in most cases is being constantly 
touched. I allude to that neive, which I think runs somewhere 
round the back of the ear and over the eye-brows and vibrates many 
times a day to the excited haste of a peon or domestic servant who 
informs one that a cooly is waiting for an answer to a chit. “Truly,** 
gasps the Bank Manager “ the urgency of a cooly with a chit is 
greater than that of 999 visitors seeking an interview,** 

But these are merely superficial charactenstics. Beneath these 
we see the appreciation of a responsibility which weighs the more 
heavily because it embraces possibilities, and is therefore never 
absent, lu most other callings responsibility is an excitement, an 
ambition, an enterpiise, a means to an end. With a Bank Manager 
responsibility is for the most part a negative factor. For iam the 
only compensation is avoidance of loss. There is seldom anything 
to be gained and even if there is some gain, it is usually at the ex- 
pense of principle. Like justice he must sit blindfold, with the 
scales of credit in his hand, and tlo nothing, especially private 
speculation, which may influence his impartiality. At the age of 
40 he has prob.ibly assured himself that he is a B inker of experience, 
but the longer he continues to be a Bank Manager the more 
he will become convinced that at that age he was compniar,] vely 
a novice. Banking is essentially a non-speculative business, but our 
mirror discloses a want of mutual recognition among Bankers of 
this negation. Some of them will have it that Banking must be 
conducted on competitive principles just as other commercial con- 
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ceros. As a fact, competition between Banks is repua^nant to 
Banking principies, just as private speculation by a Bank Manager 
is inconsistaut with the duties and responsibilities of his office. 

A Bank does not make piofit in the ordinary sense of the word. 
It earns a commission hir receiving and distributing credit, and the 
greater the volume of the latter, the larger is the commission. The 
Bank Manager has no prospect of becoming a wealthy man. He 
may at the end of a, sufficiently long service accumulate enough 
from well invested savings to piocure him a few last years of otium 
cum dignitaie. Otherwise his chief leward is the respect which is 
generally accorded to him and such reputation of a man of the 
world, of impartial fair dealing, and of strict principle, as he may 
have acquired in the intelligent exercise of his duties. 

ri. 

The Western Merchant’s Mirror. 

This mirror reflects groups rather than individuals and at first 
it seems rather difficult to trace the lines of convergence, whilst 
to do otherwise would be invidious. But taking our stand at 
the Chamber of Comerce as the final point of convergence, we 
can sketch a fairly accurate portrait of the class now under 
review. It .night be thought that in a community made up of 
British, German, Greek, American, French and other nationalities, 
characteristics would be so diveise as to render one description 
inapplicable. But the test of the mirror convinces us that the 
cosmopolitanism of trade is so dominant a factor in a free country 
that whatever difference there may be in minor details the broad 
characteristics are the same. We often dub ourselves a nation of 
boasters, possibly because we receive that compliment from other 
nations, but we may perhaps reasonably claim originality and 
longsightedness in keeping the door open to admit cosmopoli- 
tanism of trade, for this, far and beyond all the clever but 
dangerous and subtle efforts of diplomacy, is the only sure and 
solid barricade against the settlement of national disputes by 
the clumsy, expensive, and murderous arbitrament of war. 

The Western merchant is a man of boundless vision. What 
he can see with the naked eye within the limits of his horizon 
is a mere fraction of what his mental vision sees beyond it. His^ 
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practical use in the world is to bring the producer and consumer 
togethei, to stimulate production when the demand is large, to 
stimulate consumption when supplies are superabundant; to seek 
out and assist the production of new articles of consumption | 
tot economise the production, manufactures and transport of 
articles of consumption ; to economise the production, manu- 
facture and transport of articles in present use. To be an ideal 
merchant, a man must have some knowledge of engineering, 
mechanics, chemistry, geology agriculture and law. He must 
have a perfect knowledge of accounts aud a good head for figures 
and finance. Finally, he must have capital and more than 
ordinary power to organise. 

The average Western merchant in Bengal, and probably in 
other Presidencies, does not approximate to this ideal ; in the 
first place, because his lot is cast in a one-sided market which is 
chiefly productive, and secondly, because he is not, in comparison 
with those of the foreign markets he deals with, a wealthy man ; 
even in the cases of the few who are backed by moderate 
financial resources, the capitalist is generally an absentee and is 
represented by salaried partners or managers whose sphere of 
action and enterprise is strictly limited and controlled. 

This latter disadvantage is brought out into strong relief by 
the comparatively greater success of those who have acquired 
capital and run their own business independently. As merchants 
these few have generally led the van in commerce, while the 
firms dependent on foreign capital and foreign control, though it 
may be highly successful, are, with few exceptions, engaged in 
trade merely as agents of running concerns, and as such are 
strictly limited in their interests and enterprise. 

Considering how sectional and restricted our Western 
merchants are, great credit is due to them for having founded such 
an excellent Institution as the Chamber of Commerce, and for 
so distributing its work and influence as not only to render 
valuable assistance to all classes of trade but to weld them all 
into a homogeneous whole. 

The weakness of the Western Merchant’s position taken as a 
whole is the absenteeism of the capitalist ; just as the indepen- 
dence of our High Court is enfeebled by a foreign Court of 
Appeal and the Viceroy^s Government, clothed in all its gallantry 
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of scarlet and gold, has Httle more respect or power reflecting 
upon or pertaining to it than ^sup*s Jackdaw. Capitalists have 
a propensity to congregate where money is and apparently India 
is not yet recognised as a financial markec. Not many centuries 
ago there were probably more capitalists in Asia than in Europe. 
We shall probably get some explanation of the change when we 
glance into the Eastern merchants* mirror. Healing here with 
the features of the Western merchant we find that witli few 
exceptions capital and authority are delegated factors, and we 
conceive that unless they are independent factors enterprise must 
be restricted. The exceptions seem to us to prove the rule that 
when the capitalist and bis direct authority are jointly present 
and operative the measure of enterprise and success is enhanced 
to a remarkable degree. 

The few firms of Western merchants in India who are possess- 
ed of, or have tlie call of capital evidently have their hands full. 
The evidence of this is that any new discovery of mineral deposit, 
of oil, vegetable and mineral, of fibre yielding plants, of nitrate 
deposits, of the ultilisation of copper and iron ore fragments by 
chemical solution, of quadrupling the yield of the soil by manures 
and labour saving machinery, of extending the growth of sugar 
cane, ramie and aloes and the manufacture of refined sugar, etc., 
etc., begins and ends with a short article in a newspaper, or is 
referred through four-anna syndicates to London promoters with 
the finality which is vulgarly designated as smoke. This in- 
tangible and unsatisfactory result appears to arise from want of 
evidence. The information supplied may be ample, but it is too 
often not backed by expert testimony. Capitalists naturally 
ignore the confirmation of experts Uiiknown to themselves, and 
thercfoje before any Indian enterprise can attract financial sup- 
port in London, experts have to be engaged from England at 
great expense and delay, and being unacquainted with the lan- 
guage and habits of the Indians among whom they prosecute their 
researches, they are seldoiri able to do full justice to the work for 
which they are engaged. The Western merchant, in order to ap* 
proximate to our ideal and exploit the vast untouched resources 
of India, should have both capital and expert knowledge within 
his <lirect control. He should have a prospecting department in 
his office manned by experts who have acquired some experience 
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of India. Then there might be some chance of new enterprise 
being opened up^ and old ones extended. At piesent delegated 
capital and authoiity do not enable enterprise to keep pace with 
that of other countries, and at best India submits to be bled for 
every new enterprise that is set on foot. Probably we have 
nothing to regret in the fact that trade in India does not create 
millionaires, but we are certainly of opinion that it should create 
more general opulence and independent financial resource. 
There are, we think, hopeful signs that native merchants and 
capitalists are beginning to cast off their inertia, and the more 
they do so, the more it behoves the Western merchant ro realise 
that the salaried manager without capital or power of initiative 
cannot keep pace with keen traders who have both these tributes 
to wealth-making at command* 


III. 

The Eastern Merchant’s Mirror. 

Here we have a most interesting study and we have to glance 
into mirrors which reflect ancient history^ present fact, and ima- 
gination. Ancient history records the Eastern Merchant as the 
most adventuresome man in the Commercial world. Present fact 
limits his enterprise to circumscribed local areas. Imagination 
ascribes to him a remarkable subtlety in the science of barter, an 
expansive knowledge of market, and an inherited faculty of cal- 
culating chances. His adaptability to the numerous changes in 
the nature and method of commerce has kept well up to date 
and in Western India at least he has shown himself well to the 
fore in every way. The point of convergence in modern times 
however is unfortunately in his case, \vith some few exceptions, 
his disability to accept cosmopolitanism and broaden the horizon 
of his enterprise beyond those limits winch formerly comprising 
the most active markets of the commercial world, now barely 
touch its fringe. The exceptions we refer to prove the rule, as 
they include the Parsis, Armenians and Eastern Jews who as 
settlers in India from foreign parts are free from the disabilities 
which strangle enterprise and have prospered accordingly. 
The Mohamedan traders have also a more extended enterprise 
than the majority of their fellow countrymen^ but it is insignificant 
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in comparison with the enterprise of their co-religionists a few 
hundred 3rears 

Success in trade and the financial operations connected there- 
with or with profit making industries or with works involving 
large expenditure for public purposes, depends upon four difinite 
factors, which are vulgarly and erroneously expressed as '•luck” 
and otherwise overlooked or not admitted except by the suc- 
cessful ones themselvhs. These factors are (i) accurate knowledge 
of market (2") accurate knowledge of available finance (3) accurate 
calculation of visible chances (4) accurate measure of the tide of 
fluctuation. It is the accuracy, inherited as a gift or acquired as 
a science, that combines these factors into an unfailing element 
of success. By intuition, or imitation, by study or inherited 
facnlt^^ the Eastern merchant combines these facters, on the 
average, to a high degree, and yet as an opulent or enterprising 
merchant he never rises beyond mediocrity. • 

The prime obstacle is of course the obstinate and unreasonable 
application of religious rules of a by-gone age to modern cir- 
cumstances, Under conditions which have long ceased to exist 
these rules usually comprised under the appellation of caste, were 
an effective and extremely inexpensive form of priestly govern- 
ment. The world no longer admits any approach to that form 
of Government, and the rules prescribed by Indian religions 
can only be regarded as frivolous, except so far as they encourage 
clean and wholesome habits of living. The extraordinary 
effect of caste is that generations of strong, active and 
intelligent men, who exhibit keen political insight and are ever 
alert to defend their local privileges against every aggression of 
ruling power, can continue in these days to submit to rules which 
hold them in much greater thraldom than any imposed by their 
rulers. It is an intellectual puzzle how men, whose ability and 
mental force are distinctly of a high standard, can willfully limit 
their powers of enterprise and travel in order to adhere to absurd 
prejudices, which every one of them, who has and desire indepen- 
dence of thought, confessess to be exploded* It is certainly a 
marvellous instance of priestly government, the hypnotism of an 
autocratic ruling class. Western nations, with the exception of 
the unfortunate subjects of Russia, long ago refused to recognise 
laws framed at the imaginary instigation of deities, because they 
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found, by too frequent experience, that those laws whoever 
may have instigated them, invariably favoured the ruling class at 
the expense of the governed. The government of the priestly 
class in India has out lasted those in the West because it was 
isaever a military power. The inferior intelligence of the Central 
Asian hordes who ravaged India seldom produced permanent 
Government, but on the contrary brought forward the men of in- 
telligence ill the country who were the priestly class. 1 he influ- 
ence of this class gave protection to their subjects, and the latter 
had good reason, in the unsettled times of the past, to be thank- 
ful for that protection. But the rules which thus governed, were, as 
they invariably have been with other nations, such as robbed 
the individual of independence. While it was the choice between 
the slavery of caste, and that of unclean barbarian cut throats, 
the former was infinitely preferable. Now that the ruling power is 
a nation of free men of advanced civilization and resource, more 
Indians every year are casting off the light but long clinging 
:1‘etters of caste. Independence is bound to re-asscrt itself. 

The lopped tree in time will grow again 

O O 

Chance comes by turns, and changes come by course. 

From bad to good, from better hap to worse. 

The other obstacle to progress is one which probably originated 
with the growth of caste, — the m-ethod of investment. We have 
remarked that the Western merchant sees much more beyond his 
visible horizen than he sees within it. The Eastern merchant on 
the contrary never allows himself to see beyond his visual ken, 
and even then delights in describing circles for his investment 
within the radius of a stone throw. 

The same reasons which have jcaused him to adopt caste for 
protection against tyranny, have urged him to narrow his views 
o( security, and in proportion as his advancement in the social 
and religious scale was severely demarcated by the rules of caste, 
so did his mind conform to similar restriction in the matters of 
investments. His example has in some measure influenced, by 
the force of imitation, those classes who should be exempt from 
similar prejudice : and we therefore see much capital lying fallow 
in such investments as jewellery, decayed houses,, uncultivated 
lands, or in hoarded coin. The effect of these investments is in 
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a very great many, perhaps in a majority of instances^ to raise 
the rate of usury and to encourage those who have the wisdom to 
seek a profitable use for their money to reserve their capital for 
usurious purposes. The borrowers, being as a rule thriftless per- 
sons, squander the money thus- obtained, so that its circulation 
achieves no useful purpose, and when the lenders seek to recover 
they frequently have to expend much of their interest in legal 
expenses and perhaps lose a portion of their capital in deficient 
realisation. It is habit or custom alone which prompts capitalists 
to restrict investment so largely to methods which are repugnant 
to the dictates of commonsense and self-esteem. 

REG. MURRAY* 
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THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS— ’EASTERN AND 
WESTERN. 

II. 

Although the Western civilization brought some evils in its 
train, it must be admitted that it has been the instrument of 
India’s regeneration. Like the Ganges, it fertilizes the land over 
which it passes although it leaves behind some rushes and weeds. 
But, it is our fault if we do not reap the blessings that the holy 
river unfolds before us and content ourselves with the scum that is 
left behind. In order to ascertain fully the beneficial results that 
have emanated from the influence of European civilization, it ts 
necessary to take a review of the condition of India when the East 
India Company beeame our Rulers. 

How greatly may we now boast of the glory of ancient India, 
our European brethren saw us in a state of barbarism. With a 
piiestcraft tyrannizing over the people in a manner not a bit less 
than the papacy of Europe, with customs and practices of an 
injurious nature eating the vitality of the nation, and with immo* 
rality and corruption sweeping away even the vestige of humanity, 
the people of this country seemed to be scarcely better than 
savages. What can a civilized nation think of a people who 
consider the worship of the Brahmanas as the only means of 
securing the blessings of Heaven ? To what greater degradation 
can a people sink when affectionate mothers eadeavour to attain 
beatitude in the next life by throwing their darling infants into 
the sea? What can be more cruel on the part of men than to 
permit their widowed females to burn with the bodies of their 
deceased husbands ? What can be more irrational than the practice 
of the Kulins of Bengal to marry a number of girls and to allow 
their wretched daughters to pass their lives as virgins througfiout 
their career in this world ? What can be more inhuman than 
the murder of infant daughters, as in the case of the Rajputs, to 
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maintain their so-called family-prestige ? What can be more 
honible than the sacrifice of human beings to propitiate the 
angry Gods ? 

Apart from the injurious customs and practices, the people of 
India had at the period under comment a very low notion of 
morality. At that time, biibery was not considered to be a sin. 
The offices and Courts of justice were then filled with men who 
vied with each other in earning money by any means, fair or 
foul. In fact, there was no such thing as illicit gain in the 
vocabulary of Indian life. The community considered a man 
worthless who could not earn any thing beyond his legitimate 
income. Perjury and forgery were also in the rampant. They 
were not considered to be heinous, and persons could be seen 
practising the same in broad day-light. Licentiousness was very 
prevalent at that time. Several well-to-do men had mistresses 
in addition to their lawful wives : and in the case of Rajas and 
Zemindars, such women were reckoned among their parapher 
oalia. 

Such was the condition of Indian Society when our brethren 
of the West came in contact with us. It hurt them to the quick 
to see the degradation of a very large section of the human race, 
and they began to work in right earnest to elevate them. The 
missionaries of Christianity first appeared in the field as labourers 
to sow the seed of Indian reformation. Although their main 
object was to convert the people of India into Christianity, it 
cannot be denied that they were the pioneers of Indian advance- 
ment. They were the fiist to establish punting presses in India, 
to organise a system of English education for the people of India, 
and to pave the way towards the translation into English of 
the philosophical and religious works of the ancient sages of India. 
In the midst of their multifarions duties, they did not lose sight 
of the material welfare of the country. 

In the year i823-A.D. they established the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society in Calcutta. One of them started a periodi- 
cal called the Quarterly Friend '' to advocate the cause of Indians 
improvement. Among other subjects, it continued to point out 
the necessity of putting a stop to some of the injurious customs, 
such as, 5'<*/2-rite (female-immolation) : and the constant ventila- 
tion of such questions tended no doubt to the abolition of some 
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of them. Tt must be said to the glory of the Christian Missionaries 
that, they carried on their work of love in the midst of persecu- 
tions of no m'dtnary nature Even the Grjvernment snubbed them 
and thwarted their efforts from time to time on the score of the 
same being directed against the religion of the people. Besides 
the Missionaries, India was not in want of friends among the laity 
of Great Britain : and fore-most among them was the great 
philaothrophist David Hare, justly called the “ Father of Native 
Education and the Apostle of native progress.^’ 

Under the fostering care of the Great British Nation, we are 
making rapid strides in the field of progress. This enlightened 
people have done much towards our elevation. Through their 
instrumentality, some of the injurious customs of our Community 
have been abolished, and the superb lessons of morality that they 
have taught us, through the English literature, have expanded 
our minds. The striking traits of character which have placed 
them in the van of the civilized nations of the world, have also 
begun to exert their influence over us* Now, let us see what 
agencies are at work to raise us to the rank of a civilized nation. 

Before the arrival of the English in India, our aspirations were 
restricted to a narrow groove. Centuries of misrule paral) zed the 
energy of the people. Fear of plunder by marauders and 
banditti forced the people to remain in their houses. This con- 
tracted their minds to a very great extent. They were deprived 
of that breadth of view which can alone expand the mind. The 
good Government under which we now live has ensured peace 
and safetj^ to the people. Travels to different places are not now 
attended -with dangers and difficulties. The introduction of 
railways has .facilitated travelling to a very great extent. The 
spread of English education, moreover, has enabled the inhabit- 
ants of one Pi evince to hold friendly intercour.se with those of 
another: and this has served not a little to enlarge their minds. 
At one time, it was considered a wonderful feat to travel 500 
miles, and pilgrims who used to go to the sacred city of Benares, 
had to make a will of their property before they started in their 
journey. But now, travels are made not only in different parts 
of India but in different parts of the world, by the sons of India. 

The examples set by our great ma^ter.s, the Europeans, backed 
by a liberal education, have given an Impetus to the educated 
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Indians to to Europe and America for subserving different 
purposes. It cannot be denied that a spirit of enterprise has been 
instilled in the minds of the hitherto inert people of Hindusthan. 

The sojourn of the Indians in a foreign soil under great diffi- 
culties and inconveniences, has brought their patience into full play. 
Keeping in view the difficulties they have undergone, and the 
unpleasant result that would follow in case of failure in their 
endeavour to pass the prescribed examinations, the students 
carry on their studies with unflagging zeal and perseverence, and 
the good’ results that have followed are highly creditable to them. 
Our young men have achieved the wished-for success in their 
various avocations, and some of them have defeated in open com- 
petition the intelligent sons of Biitain. The training they re- 
ceive in England fill their minds with liberal ideas. Moreover, 
the sight of the grand woikshop^, where implements and machines 
are manufactured, the mills where fabrics are woven and the 
stupendous undertakings comprising the constiuctiun of steam- 
engines and steam-vessels of wonderful structure, cannot fail to 
impress on their minds the great application, intelligence and 
resources of the British nation and to convince them of the In- 
significance of the people of India. The 'iight of these may 
create in their minds a desire of obtaining practical knowledge 
of the mechanical and engineering skill lhat is displayed in the 
carrying out of these works. The sojourn of Indian youths in 
England is no doubt destined to confer great benefits on India, 
and beneficial results arising from the same are already manifest. 
Some are usefully employed as Commissioners, Judges and Magis- 
tiates, some as Barristers, some as Doctors of medicine, and others 
as professors of Science and Literature. But, something more than 
this is needed. It is highly incumbent on the rich men of India 
to repair to that land of intelligence in order to obtain an insight 
into the working of the different schools of art and manufacture, 
so that they profitably utilise the knowledge and ex- 

perience thus gained, on their return to India. The wealthy men 
should make a proper use of the vast riches they possess. Factories 
on a large scale should be erected and mills established under the 
auspices of the wealthy Indians in different provinces of India. 
Although something has been done in this respect, notably in the 
Bombay Presidency, much more remains to be accomplished. 
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The unpleasant sis^ht of the egress of a large quantity of cotton 
from jindta and of the ingress of the same in the shape of fabtics 
should no longer present itself, and the importation of iron wotks, 
such as Locomotive Engines and girders should no longer point 
out to us our want of intelligence and resources. Let the fabrics 
required to clothe the people be woven in India, and let the 
machines required for the various works in progress be constructed 
in the country. There is hope however, for the future. The en- 
couragement which the Government is giving to Indian industry 
and manufacture is destined to produce beneficial results, and it 
is hoped that our millionaires would avail themselves of the 
facilities thus placed before them. They should not allow their 
wealth to He in heaps unused or to be kept with Government or 
banks for trifling interest. Let them forthwith open shops and 
assist the Indian artizens with funds sufficient to carry on their 
avocations. 

D. N. G. 
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BIDE VIEW OF THE HINDU PANTHEON. 

DiaejiReR that seize a large number of men at ascertained period of 
the year, beginning sparo(iically, but eventually surrounding cities, 
villages, provinces and countries, are epidemics. Malaria. Poxes 
and Ciiolera visit Bengal from olden days, while Plague appeared 
only tho fit her day, which has cast its predecessors in the shade. It 
has been of late assuming both endemic and epidemic types. 

A few god lings like Sitala, Oilatacoorani, Panchanunda and 
Dnurma are invoked in Bengal to assuage the virnlenee of one or 
th« otlu^r pestilence ; plague has not yet found an exclusive presiding 
<leity of its own, Mahomedaiis, Christians. Jews and Jains join 
with their Hnidu bretliern to worship these godlings from fear or 
faith, Tfc is said that plague had visited the mountain vallages of 
India at long intervals There also the people believe that rats 
hut not hats carry infection to men and other animals. They fear 
it HH much as the European sanitary authorities do. These 
monntancers generally migrate from a village where rats dance and 
die. They burn the foimer village into ashes to avoid the spread 
of further infection t!i rough lower animals. But Egyptians, I fear, 
do not give cro<ience to such a theory. 

Some physicians try to explain t.lie etiology and pathogeny of 
plague by suppression of poxes, and they say the fever caused by 
effort of nature, often assumes a typhoid type. Plague they say is a 
novel phaiie of a eertnin local malady. Plague does not necessarily 
visit congovsted areas, but is often met in clean solitary houses or 
localities. It may also be said contrary to the ordinary laws of 
sanitation that the ripinan tract.sof a city are very much open to its 
attack, but curiously enough East Bengal is rather free from its 
ravages. 

In bubonic cases lancet does relieve many if the surgeon can 
successfirlly eeppurate the wound until the lungs are attacked, when 
the patient should be placed under a physician with some 
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surgical skill. If you fear ktnfe you court death. The crows as 
scavengers are useful in the economy of Nature,, for the}' rarely 
catch any infection. 

But to return to the Godbngs, it is strange that the}^ are 
generally worshipped by priests from the parriahs of Hindus, rarely 
by the degraded sect of Brahmins. Presumptively a good Brahmin 
would not enter a guild that practise black art, and distiibute 
medicines. For a Yj^ad comes from a mixed sect, though a few of 
them obtained erudition in the Indian classics and in medicine, 
until the spread of the Western education, was looked dow’B by the 
priesthood. How could the parriahs get hold of the godiiugs i.s 
difficult to discover ; — they generally come from the domaiis and 
chandal classes, the former is a crossbreed between Teor and Boili 
(low cultivator). In the upper provinces they are condemned as 
Jhatakhai, fed in refuse dishes, Tiie chandals are also a cro.ssbreed, 
who call themselves nomasadtas, while in Behar they go as doshad.s, 
they again serve as sweepers, day labourers, pykes or other menial 
servants. In Bengal the donaans that serve as undertakers at the 
cicmation call themselves ganga^xitras. However both of these 
sects are tieated as helots of the land. 

In connexion with the worship of Dhurmar.aj spGciall}^ Mr. Gait 
suggested Budbist theory. Tne Brahmins not having been induced 
to take up Budha worship, lower c.-istemen were elected priests in 
such temples, but as Budhist influenco was lost, the go<llingH 
were accepted in Hindu Pantheon of Bengal. The hypothe.ses got 
its support from the fact the followers of Dhnrina ohs(U’ve fast on 
the full moon day of Bysack the birth day Budha Dev. In Btuigal 
the ceremony is called plmldhole, in Orrissa it is chandanjatra, 
Mr. Sastie adds that in a Orrissa temple Dhurma is found in the 
posture of Budha. He must have found an image in yogaskan 
which he mistook for Dluirma or Budha. It i.s said that a member 
of the Jain temple is also called by Dhurmoraj, But wliy should 
Budha worship find more favour in Bengal instead of Behar, is not 
explained. In Bengal the Bhudhisfe had at most very small liold ; 
therefore Budhist origin of the godiings may be highly ing^cnious 
and speculative, but not the less ridiculous. Jiiggenntth of Purie is 
said to be of Budhist origin, for within the temple the distinction 
of case is not observed. But when the same God of the lJuiveise 
is ■ translated to Bengal, the sanctify of vanishes. The 
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'inohaprosad of JuggeTnath in a Bengal temple is not respected 
as particularly holy and pure than that of Kali or Siva. Chyta»»ya 
indeed preached non-distinction of caste among vakats (devotees} 
b»it not among the common herd. 

Again a sect of domans offer pigs and cup of blood to certain 
Godlings, winch fact alone Is fatal to a Budhistic theory. Budha in- 
culcated asceticism, and vegetauanism. Some of these Godlings 
preside over the welfare of females and children, and the priests of 
temple distributo medicines for stinhty and diseases of children, 
Punebanunda and Baba Tacoor are as it were specialists in such 
diseases, as Setala is of poxes and erruptive fevers. The malady 
caused by the suppresiou of poxes must be appeased by Her grace. 
The image of Sitala rides upon an ass, whose milk is said to be 
prophalectic against poxes, why not try it in plagua ? The full 
moon day of By sack is observed by the Hindoos as a sacred day, not 
for the biith of their ninth Avatar, but as the day when Krishna 
was adorned by the sweet scented flowers of springs. So the hypo- 
thesis built upon such quick'^ands, is hardly reliable. To assimilate 
the doctrines of Budha and Krishna, we must rise to higher platform 
than the worship of the Bengal godlings. 

Mr. Risloy says the parriahs that usurp the priesthood of 
Dhuunarnj are also worshippers of Vishnu, Kali, Durga, and 
Narayan, how to account for the image formed in Jagasban 
in the southern temple, it is known that in the mountain regions 
of northern India known as the classic mohaprostkan, people wor- 
ship Bishnti in a Yogis posture, and not with a flute. It may not 
be improbable that some devotee impoited the image in Orissa 
which Mr. S.astri took for Budha image. By parity of reason the 
Sreepadpudina of G>a temple may be called a Budhist emblem. 
£t is curious that the Hindoos or the Budhists believed that the 
ninth Avater of the Sastras was preaching against Veda. He 
preached against the retuaUistic poition only, but revered J'uana 
in veda as much as Sankara him.self,-— the two champions are not 
at (llscord in respect, of Jitana Yoga, On the otherhand we have 
Dhurmahungoli recoiding the origin of Dhurma worship. This 
Dhunnaraj of Bengal is generally represented by a round stone 
covered by veronillion looking like tortoise with fish tail. It may 
be that the image represents the first two avatars of the Hindoos. 
The second avatar taking the body and the first representing the 
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tail In some cases the form of a man takes up that of the tortoise 
in order to attribute better intelligence to the godling. Ic is said that 
robbers worship Hina befoie they stait for their riefaiioiis exp-idirdon. 
They perhaps worship him as the Vyrub of the S.ikfci or Kali who 
it is said protect them from danger. They take the name of Vobani 
the favourite consort of Siva. Punch inuuda and Bibatacoor 
puranically come nown from Siva thiough Koochanis of the Noith 
East of Bengal. Rocks and stones are generally the emblems of gods 
aind godesses of Hindoos. The s.iligram, the linguin, not to mention 
the minor figures of the pantheon, are represented by peculiar shaped 
rock or stone. To hazard new opinion is not always safe. Burke 
says most wisely that when ancient opinions and rules of life aie 
taken away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From that moment 
we have no compass to govern us, nor can we know distinctly to 
what port to steer.” Now to conclude, why not look at things 
straight. The belief of a Hindoo in the spiritual origin of all 
mateiial objects, thus filtrated itself all over India from the time of 
vedantic phylosopby. We have titular deities of good or evil in 
the universe. Accoidingly there are three hundred millions of gods 
and godesses of the Hindu pantheon. The conception of a luling deity 
of different bascilli originating vaiious kinds of maladies upon men 
and animal, forced itself upon the Hindoos of Bengal. They even 
went the length of accepting Manick Peer as the vetenarian 
physician of their fold. This idea among Indians is the true soiuce 
of the godUngs of Bengal. 

A. K. GHOSR. 
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CONST ANCY OF THE HINDOO WIFE—SITA DEBT 

I. 

In the province of Mithila modern Trihiit, there once reigned 
a pioiKs king^ Janak by tiame, wlio was more of an anchorite 
than a territorial sovereign, fully indifferent to worldl}^ enjoy- 
ment and pleasure. He had performed both his secular and 
religious obligations^ as works of the supreme Ruler of the 
Univer.se, quite indifferent to their results. But Maharaja Janak 
was still childles.s. ffe was, however, advised to piof>itiate the gods 
for the birth of a chihl, 'Fhis was done, and a nice girl was born 
unto him. The child was named Sita Debi, who grew to be an 
exquisiiely beautiful girl. fhe good father engaged tutors to give 
her a g()od training both in reading, writing, casting accounts and 
in fine arts. Sita’s natural smartness, intelligence and power of 
application, soon carried her to the highest top of the respective 
bianche.^. She was recognised to be the finest specimen of Indian 
woinanhoocf. Her faqie spread far and wide, as the most talented 
maid. Bv this time, Sita Dcbi had grown to prett>’ marriageable 
age, and it was a matter of gieat concern to her parents how to 
marry her to the most suitable husband. As a child that was 
vouchsafed by the gods to a man below, Sita was also an object 
of attention to the denizens of heaven^ and Siva the great god, 
suspecting that Janak might give Her away to one, who was not 
lier peer sent to Maharaja Janak a tremendous bow, named 
Hara-Dhano, and exhorted him not to give his daughter in maniage 
to any one who failed in w ielding the bow. But this was almost 
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an impossible feat for a man 
pilnces came and went away 
thifiking, would not the great 
Sita Debi to be his bride ? 


to perform. However lots of 
unsuccessful And Janak was 
Siva send one whc) might obtain 


IL 

But before SIta Debt was born^ there had been born four sons 
to Maharaja Dusrath of Oudh — one of the principal Kingdoms on 
the north, dining the period of Rainayan. Maharaja JDasarath 
also obtained the boon of the birth of sons from the Gods, tc/ 
cheer up his life th-it was most hapless, on account of the want 
of children. However the three chief Queens of the Mahaiaja 
bore him four sons, to the great delight of the royal house and 
the people. Ram Chander the eldest of the four, and Bharat;, 
Laksman, and Satrugna were respectively born of Maharanees 
Kaisalya, Kaikaye and Sumitra. The last of the Queens gave 
birth to twin boys — Laksman and Satrugna. The Maharaja who 
was favoured, almost in the evening of his life, with four lovely 
princes, loved his boys more than his own life. But his love did 
not blind him, like a doting father, as to their future. No sooner 
did the princes reach to ptoper age, the\' were sent to tutors, who 
taught them what might be requiied for the princes to learn. Soon 
they grew to be good scholars both in sectilai and religions litera- 
ttire and science. This finished, the\^ were placed under tutors to 
acquire proficiency in wielding arms, which in those da> s was highly 
valued fora son of a khsatriya. Within a short period the four princes 
specially Ram and Laksman, grew to be valiant heroes, and the 
Maharaja was highly gratified to see that the fruiisc)f hts old age, 
which the kind Gods in heaven had faimured him with, were 
real blessings to him. Li the meantime, one day, Bi.swamitra 
one of the most tutbulent amongst sages, came to Mahaiaja 
Dasrath, and asked him for Ram and Laksman to acciunpanj' him 
to the sacred and lovely resort of the .sages and anchorites, far 
away off human habitation, to relieve them from the vexation 
of the Rakshasas (cannibals) that were constantly intuniipting 
them in their religic.us pursuits. The Mahaiaja^ although loth 
to part with his daiiing boys, could not disoblige a sage like 
Biswamitra. The two princes went with the sage, and lived at 
the sacred places of the sages for a few days^ and w^as succcs.sful 
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in extirpating cannibals. The sages were very glad, and sincerely 
wished well of the princes. . 

The feat of arms exhibited by the tender princes amazed the 
the peaceful sages of the wood ; and Biswamitra, in his exuberance 
of feelings, took them to Miihila, to try with the Hara Dhanu, 
R.am and Laksman, as innocent boys^ fcdlowed Biswamitra, who 
straight went to the capital of the Maharaja Janak, and saw the 
pious Ma.haiaja there, and wanted to see the bow, to have it tried 
by Ram and Laksman. The sage was enthusiastically received, 
and the Maharaja immediately lepaired to the bow^, and showed 
it to the sage and his youthful companions With Maharaja 
Janak it was an ordinary affair to have numbers of territorial 
magnets almost daily \ who came, examined the bow, and stealthily 
fled away unsuccessful. In the case of these two boys who 
scarcely had exceeded their teens even, it was but puerile affair 
to have ventuied to examine the bow. The Maharaja as if assured 
of the result, went to his own duties as usual : and his daughter 
the spiitely Sita Debi, who had heard from her own appartment, 
that two nice youths — the princes of Ayodhya, had come 
to break the bow, hurriedly ascended to the teirace of an adjoining 
house to have a look at the two young aspirants. Oh how ex- 
quisitely formed they were 1 The manly figures, the complexion, the 
extended eves, the drawn brow, the expanded chest, the long arms, 
the general cut of the face, and every other details of the older one, 
how captivatingly formed 1 Weie they the denizens of heaven ? Oh, 
how happy would she have been, if Rani Chander were hers. 
What a cruel vow had her father taken about the bow ! Princess Sita 
grew deeply enatnoiued, and offered u[) a silent prayer to Heaven 
to grant Ram suffici^uit strength to break the divine bo\v. The gods 
above heard the innocent prayer of the princess. They granted 
her prayer j and Ram Chander, made an attempt, and the sage 
saw with amazement, that the boy wielded the bow as a child did 
with his doll. Suddenly there was an uproarious sound that shook 
Mithila to its very foundation. The Maharaja hastened to where 
the bow was located, and saw with extreme wonder and delight, 
that the bow was bioken in twain, and Ram was quite indifferently 
standing there. He enquired of the sage who the boys were, and 
how did the older one succeed in the attempt, that baffled the 
the dexterity of many an expert warrior? Biswamitra with face 
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beaming with pride and joy replied that the boys were half brothers 
— Ram and Lakshman, sons of the great Maharf^ja Dasrath of 
Oudh ^ and that it was but an ordinary affair for Ram to perform 
such exploits. Janak was beside himself witli joy, and impiinted 
many a kiss on the check of the two brotheis,and asked the 
sage to permit him to bestow his daughter Sita to Ram Ohander, 
as by him his vow had been fulfilled. 

The sage consulted Ram, who declined to marry without the 
consent and approval of the Maharaja, his father. It was now 
decided to send an emissary post-haste to the court at Oudh to 
apprize the Maharaja of the chivalious deed perfoimed by Ram 
Chander, and the pra\ er of the Maiiaraja Janak to marry his 
daughtei to Ram. Dusrath who had not the remotest idea of 
his boys having acquired such pic>ficiency in wn'elding arms leaped 
in joy to hear what Ram had achieved. He did not know how to 
jubilate the happy occasion. He hurriedly left the Court room, 
and went staight to his inner appartment to convey the good 
tidings to his spouse — the mothei of Ram Chander, and share 
the joy of the day equally with her. Theie both the husband and 
wife slied joyous teais and eff red up prayers to their gods to 
shower bles'.ings upon their lads. Both the Maharaja and 
Maharanee were glad to marry Ram Chander to the daughter of 
the Mithiia Maharaj. Dusrath with his two other sons — Bharat 
and Satiugna, started on a chariot for Mithiia, with due pomp 
and gi'Jindeur. There they were received with evciy coasidera- 
tion worthy of their royal position ; and both the Maharajas 
embraced each other and exchanged cordial greetings. Now wlule 
Maharaja Janak and his younger brother saw the youthful brothers, 
they resolved to mair>- all the four daughters they had to the four 
sons of Maharaja Dasrath. With every solemnity the weddings 
of Sita with Ram, and the three daughters of her uncle with 
Bharat, Lakshman and Satrugna were performed. Both the 
brides and theii husbands seemed to have been happy at 
their union that the good god had arranged for them. After 
exchanging cordial good feelings, both the Maharajas parted ; and 
Dasrath with great Joy stalled back for home with sons and their 
b-’dr-s fully laden with gifts presented to his sons by their fathers 
Indaw. In their wa)’, their carriages were attacked by a ferocious 
ihe-crmnihal. ]??m was driven to fight. In the course of which 
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the cannibals was worsted. Howevt-i^ in due couise, the party 
reached home and the joys of the Mahaianees knew no bounds. 
They reckoned themselves happy ones, and the festivities that 
went the year round made the people of Oudh forget that they 
were the pec^ple of this wicke-d woild full of pains and anxieties. 
Now there were happiness and joy all art und the hearth and hcnne 
of the good old Maharaja • and Sita Debi as the specimen of 
Indian womanhood, grew devotedly attached to her husband. 


As age was daily creeping over the old Maharaja he failed to 
attend to the details of Government, as he liked. Now he intended 
for the installation of his eldest who had grown to be most 
wise, pious and capable of governing a kingdom The Mahaiaja 
announced his intention to his chief Queen, the motlier of Ram 
Chander, and directed his ministers to anange for the celebration 
of the ceremony at an early date. Within a short time ail Oudh 
was en fete. The streets were gaily decorated, triumphal arches 
were raised almost at ever}^ gate-way. Flags and streamers lay 
gaily floating from the pinnacle of every temple and the terrace 
of eveiyhotise. Plantain t?ees in rows were planted on both the 
sides of the streets with earthen pitchers full of water with mango- 
twigs upon them. Nahabat played at intervals during the twenty 
four hours of the day with sanais piping happy tunes ; and the 
artiller)/ vomitted fire in honour of the auspicious occasion. To 
speak the truth all Oudh went into hysterics over the matter, as 
the people were devotedly attached to the old Maharaja for his 
many virtues. The relation between the ruler and the rulled was 
most cordial, because the Government was not unsympathetic and 
alien. One da}^ the Maharaja called his eldest boy aside, and 
asked him to fast that day, as he would be installed the next 
morning In the meantime, Kausalya the chief Queen, mother 
of Ram Chander, was offering many a pooja, testifying to her 
gratitude to the gods for the joyous occasion. Ram after tender- 
ing his obeisance to his father, took his leave, entered the appart- 
ment t>f his wife and told her, with love-beaming eyes and sweet 
smile the happy news of their approaching succession 5 and both 
the husband and wife jointly expressed their thankfulness to their 
Gods, and, their congratulations to each other. 
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IV. 

Iimciutable are the of the i^reat God. Although Ram 

Chunder and Sita Debi were both God and Goddess incarnate^ 
they had to sufTer, as tinny men. The step-mother of Ram 
Chandei, Kaikaye, heard of the festivities that were going on in 
the capital city, and learnt that Ram Chander was going to be 
installed Raja in place of his father, the next day. She concieved 
jealousy. Years ibefore this the Maharaja was awfully wounded 
in a fight and was, seriously ill. The second Queen, Kaikaye, de- 
ligeiuly nursed the Maharaja, and he was speedily cured. In his 
grateful pleasure, the Maharaja promised her a couple of boons, 
which she deferred acceptance till a suitable moment arnved. 
Now the cruel, jealous and malignant Queen whose heart was be- 
ing lacerated at the grand demonstration that was going on in 
Oudh conceived the present to be just the time to seek for the 
promised boons. She went into her own bed room, and there, as 
if. Under inordinate umbrage scattered her ornaments here 
and there, and lay on the -floor extremely dejected. But the 
Maharaja in highest of spiiits entered the appartment of his 
most dear of consorts, to convey the good news to her, that Ram 
was going to be installed the next morning. He entered the 
appartment of his happiness and pleasure, but to his utter regret, 
found the light and consolation of his old age, given up to unusual 
sorrowing. Oh, who was there that could dare thrust his nose 
to provoke the displeasure and ire of the mighty king, in offering 
iusult to his beloved Queetr ? Did he not care a bit for his own 
life? He rushed to the feet of his Queen, — the most powerful 
monarch, and father of the four most accomplished princes, like 
an impetuous and raw youth, began cajoling tire wily Quc<m, 
only to say, what was the matter with her. He promised to give 
whatever she liked only to leave off her sorrows. If she wanted 
the whole of the world, it was hers ; if she liked the posseshiim 
of heaven, she might get it. If there was any who had insulted 
her, his life was at her hands. Who or what was there that could 
render the dearest Queen of the great and powerful monarch, ho 
disconsolate and aggrieved ? Kaikaye now found that the Maharaja 
had drank deep of the venom, as nectar, she struggled so hard to 
minister, and that it had done its work. She said, Maharaja, 
what*s the need of such a life that has not had its pleasures and 
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joys ! Go and join in the festivities of your dear son’s installa- 
tion, and let me drink deep of the cup of sorrows^ that the Al- 
mighty Father has apportioned to The old Maharaja, was 

now almost beside himself in grief, and exhorted his Queen to 
relieve him of his anxiety in telling him what was the reason of 
her so sudden a change. He assured her to render an}^ help she 
might require for her joys and pleasures. Now emboldened, the 
cruel Queen said. “ Do you remember, Maharaja, that you were 
pleased to confer on me boons, being pleased with my nursing 
after your recovery from the effects of the wounds, that you had 
received in the great war with the Asurs — Demons ? Fray, confer 
on me the boons now. By the one, I ask your favour to place my 
boy^ Bharat to your throne, and by the other to send Ram 
Chander to the forest of Dandak for fouiteen years, and there he 
will have to live upon fruits of the forest, and put on bark of 
trees.’' The Maharaja fell down senseless, before Kaikaye could 
fimssh. However the Maharaja soon regained his cemsciousness, 
and addressed his once best beloved in the following way : — “ Do 
you, crafty woman, intend to kill me ? Do you not know that 
I love Ram more than my life ? Do you think I shall survive 
Ram’s exile? Do you think Bharat will be happy to hear of 
it? He will either die himself or will shower loads of dishonour 
on you/’ Saying this the Maharaja, fell at the feet of the 
Queen. But nothing could soften the stony heart of Kaikaye. 
Woman although the very best specimen of God^s creature 
sometiiDe may assume the character of a fiend. Now the 
night giew intt> dawn, and the dawn into morning, yet there 
was tio Maharaja to receive the invited sages, Brahmins and 
others that had assembled to witness the ceremony. The artil- 
lery that were vomitting fire in anncuncing the dawn of 
the most joyous da)^ for the people of C^udh, and the sweet 
Rt)ushan chawki pla3u“ng from almost all the impf)rtant centres of 
the vast c\ty^ in pipmg ravishing tunes, indicated that the de- 
mon of destiuction that was, with open jaws, staring at the face 
of the pepple, and had already engulfed the good Maharaja, had 
not yet transpired. H<)wever eveiything was ready, but the 
Maharaja his son Ram with his wife Sita Debi — the centres of - 
attention, and the to be observed of all observers, were still ab- 
sent ! What was the matter? Has anything untoward happen- 
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ed to their Roj/al Highnesses?? Srimanta the good and faithful 
charioteer was sent to enquire the matter about, who forth with 
entered the appaitment of Kaikaye, and hmnd the venerable old 
Maliaraja 1} ing on the floor, profusel)’ shedding tears, and occa- 
sionally heaving deep sighs. The faithful cliarioteer in mood of 
wonderment asked very reverently of the Maharaja as to what 
h.ad become of him, that he was lying so? Had he been takerj 
suddenly ill ? He informed the Maharaja that a lar-ge concourse 
of intn, both Ihahmins and dignitaries (A the state had already 
assembled there to witness the ceremony of installation oi Ram 
Chander, and who without him (Maharaja) had grown sospecious 
about thej ceteinon}^ In reply the Maharaja very sorrowfully 
told thi whole aflaii*, and asked Sumantra to get Ram there with- 
out delay. Sumantra, huriied to the apartment of the prince, and 
informed him that the Maharaja had wished his immediate pre- 
sence at Maharanee Kaikaye’s Jippartment. This was not an 
ordinat)’ affair for the Maharaja to call any bod}^ in at the appart- 
ment of Kaikaye. Ram took hurried leave of his good wife and 
briefly told of his suspicion, that something must have gone 
wrong with his father. However both he and Lakshmaii his half 
brother accompained, Sumantra in the chariot, and reached the 
appartment ot the Kaikaye. Ram Chander femnd the Maharaja 
1> ing flat on the floor there, in a mood of utter dejection, and his 
step mother sitting indifferently near, as if nothing serious had 
happened. Ram made his obeisance, and asked the reason that 
had made his royal father lie in an abject position like taat. He 
asked — had any bod}^ insulted his father ? Or, had he taken 
seriously ill, and was unable to speak? In reply the wily Kaikaye 
surcharged his heart in the following way, “Child during his senkrus 
illness resulting fiom th*-* severe wounds the Maharaja had received 
in fighting the Asur, (Demons) he was highly pleased with me 
at my constant and effecting nursing, and promised me two boons, 
out of which, I have just prayed for the installation <jf Bharat, 
instead of you, and have desired your banisliment for fourteen 
short years, in the forest of Dandak, It is fc^r you now dear 
cliilJ, to redeem your father from the solemn obligation, he lay 
under me/’ The good Ram Chander only smiled and said. 
It is very regrettable, mother, that for an insignificant matter 
like this you have rendered my father so wretched. I may go to 
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the forest with great alacrity, if yon wish it. I assure you, it will 
be earnest endeavour to immediately repair to the forest. 

But p» ay, get Bharat here without any delay. Bhaiat is exceed- 
ingly loveable 37onng man. 1 am highly pleased, that jmu 
are going to make him succeed to the throne of tny father.’'* The 
Queen replied. No, Bliarat, won^t come unless you fir^t go to the 
forest. Be not angry over the King, j^our father, m>' child, but 
only hasten to the fore-^t.**^ The good prince assured his step 
mother again, a'^ to his readiness to repair to the foiest imme- 
diately, and only asked her to grant him a little time, till he had 
laid the charge of his wife with his mother. The old King, half 
conscious, heard of what passed between his son and Kaika3^e^ as 
if it were in a dream. Ram made his obeisance both to his father 
and step mother and withdrew. The Maharaja’s position was 
realK' ver3^ pitiable then; and when he perceived that Ram 
Chander had withdrawn, he swooned awa3’' Now Rarn joined his 
brother JLakhsman and in their way to the apartment of Kausali^a, 
told him all, Kausalya, full of hope and jo3' was offering poojas 
to her gods, in token of her gratefulness to them all. Ram and 
Lakhsman entered, and K.aiisal3^a blessed them, and wished them 
both long and prosperous lives. But in his agony of heart, 
Ram -isked his mother, ‘‘'what are these joys for, mother? There 
IS nothing to be happ3’. It had been ordained by the Al- 
cnight} Providence, that we should suffer, for onr lives. I have 
been ordered b)^ m3' step-mother — Kaikaye, to go immediately 
to exile, to make room for brother Bharat to the throne of Oudh.’'* 
No sooner had Ram Chander uttered tlii.s^ the chief Queen, with 
a shriek fell down senseless. Both Ram and Lakhsman nursed 
the Queen veiy carefull3% and when she regained her consciousness, 
she asked Ram, what was the matter that had rendered so 
imbecile of a virtuous and loving father like liis. Ram in repl3^, 
spoke in some detail, how his step-mother, had rendered the 
Maliataja helpless in the matter. In concluding Ram said, 

‘ But mother, what fault, has my step-mother in all these? It is 
the all-poweiful fate, that had decreed so However every 
attempts weie made to persuade Ram to continue at home, and 
take po.ssession of the throne that righlfiill3' belonged to him. 
But all were useless. Nothing could make him reconcile to stop. 
He said, nothing can untie o ne^s obligation to the world. 
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except by undergoing stjfiferings here below. Happiness and 
miseries are but pre“‘or(jatt^ed by God and man has no ccmtiol 
over thein/^ But whatever attempts Ram made to convince his 
hearers, about the futility of every worldly things were in vain 
and nothing could give comfoit to Lakhsman. He grew beside 
himself in surging rage, and was vomitting fire. It was with 
difficulty that he was pacified^ and Ram snuglit leave of his 
mother, to depait. With tears in her e>’es, Kaiisaha wished him 
well and pra^-ed to the gods to protect Ram Chander from every 
possible danger of the forest, and as helpless, granted her permission 
for a work that lay most obligatory on a son. After taking leave 
of his mother. Ram Chander went to the apartment of bis wife 
and related to her the sudden change their luck had taken ^ 
and expressed his readiness to depatt at once to the forest, wishing 
her, during his absence, to patiently serve his mother, who would 
need her service and company then the most. But Sita Debi in 
reply said that there was nothing for her to enjoy life at home, 
but to accompanj^ him to the forest. She further said, “ My love, 
you are my God and my life. Wherever \-ou are there I am, 
A wife is but a shadow of her husband, and can have no other aim 
and object of life, than those of her husband A wife live? in her 
husband's Hfe, and dies in his death j and wbv then will you go 
to the forest alone ? Let me accompany yon. In my company 
you will forget the suffeiings of your forest life. As for me 
you need not think about ; 1 shall remain content and happy 
if I am permitted only to serve you. As for my own suffer* 
ings, thank God, He has granted them to my lot. Sufferings 
alone, chasten a life. They are pleasures, A life without its 
trials is no life at all." But Ram Chander, per.sistenily tried 
hts best to dissUHcle hi.s wife from her resolution, and depicted 
the sufferings and trials of forest life in a most persuasive language. 
But Sita Debi felt herself grossly wronged at the persistency of 
her husband, and with warmth said that it was hut a pity that 
Providence had granted to her such an effeminate husband, who 
dared not piotect hi.s own wife. It was onh an irony of fate that 
such a coward and imbecile one should have been born in the 
dynasty of the mighty Raghu. and with whom her lot ha(i been 
ca.st. Ram only smiled, and gave permission to accompany him 
with pleasure Sita Debi, immediately threw off her garments 
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and ornaments, and put on bark of trees (^Baikal) Roth the 
husband and wife, freely distributed as much of their wealth and 
kine, as they could, and were ready to depart. Lakhsman too 
resolutely took tlie company of his brother^ and the three ^ot 
out of their apartments, and went to take final leave of their 
royal father. There amidst the lamentations of the old Maharaja, 
the royal pair and prince Lakhsman, attired in the dress be- 
fitting forest life, left tlie palace ; and the citizen of Ayodhya 
mustered strong to follow their dear prince Ram to the forest to 
turn Oudh to a deserted city, for Bharat and his wicked mother to 
lord it over, and to denounce the ignoble tactics of the old and 
henpecked Maharaja of pleasing his beloved Queen^ 

However they were persuaded by Ram to return to their 
homes, and to patiently wait till he came back. They did so, for 
there was nothing that the people of Oudh could not peiform 
for their good prince. Now the good-natured Ram made a hasty 
retreat from amongst his own people, and crossed the Jumna and 
took their temporary quarters at a distance of three days journey 
from Oudh. 


V. 

But at Ayodhya the old Maharaja who was naturally very 
fondly attached to Ram Chander, suddenly died cf broken heart; 
and the throne of the Empire fell vacant. In the mean time 
Bharat and Satrugna, who had been away from Oudh, 
reached the capital and learnt what a revolution had been wrought 
in their absence. They grew awfully disconsotate at the death of 
their father, and at the baiiishm»^nt of their pious brother. However 
they soon performed the obsequies of the old Maharaja. Bharat 
who was quite unlike his mother, heaped loads of dishonour upon 
Kaikaye. Being pious and loyal to the laws of the country, 
he thought it prudent and obligatory on him to personally see Ram 
Chander, and prevail over him to return to Oudh as the throne 
rightly belonged to Mm only by the law of primogeniture He 
did accordingly. And while there, Bharat told Ram the lament- 
able death of their father ; and the three brothers gave way to 
sincere grief Ram performed the last rite to his deceased father, 
and tenderly charged Bharat with the Government of Oudh, 
But Bharat proved obdurate, and said that the throne belonged 
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only to Ram Chander, and not to him. They began to press each 
other in their own way : but Ram was above per.suasion. At last 
it was resolved that Bharat would govern the state for Ram ^ and 
that a pair of wooden shoe, worn by Ram, would be placed at the 
throng till Ram returned to Oudh, and took over the reins of the 
empire himself. This done, Bharat and others of his party 
returned to Oudh ; and Ram removed his temporary abode to 
the Panchava4i forest (in Southern India) in fear lest Bharat 
might at any time in future, come back to get him to Oudh. At 
their new home, Ram, Sita and Lakhsman were happily spending 
their days in religious devotion and in studying the mysteries of 
the open nature. 

VI. 

Now it so happened that Ravan the cannibal king of Lanka, 
a most barbarous, fiivolous, amorous and turbulent monarch, hear- 
ing of the exquisite beauty of Sita Debi, came to Furmhavati. 
And while both Ram and Lakhsman were away from their cottage, 
on hunting excursions, abducted Stta Debi, At Lanka, Sita Debi, 
was consigned in the pleasure garden of Ravan, Here the vicious 
King occasionally came and tried to persuade Sita Debi, to cast 
per lot witli his t;wn, and be sole mistress of his rich kingdom. 
But Hindoo wives are instinctively most pious, and very seldom 
go astray from the right path assigned to them by their creator, 
and especially because it was destined that Sita Debi should chalk 
out a distinct path of purft 3 ^ for the Indian wives to follow,* that 
nothing availed of the persuasions the stupid and voluptuous sove- 
leign could offer. In the meantime Ram and Lakhsman returned to 
their cottage from their hunting excursions, and found it un- 
occupied, and Sita Debt nowhere. Ram grew terribly afflicted, and 
almost beside himself. And wh\* not? Was not Sita Debi the only 
beacon light of his life of sufTerings to enable him to proceed to its 
onward journey? Diligent search was made, but no where was 
Sita Debi found. In their terrible affliction, they learnt that 
Ravan of Lanka, had abducted Sita Debi, and had sped away to 
his own kingdom beyond the sea. Oh, why did the cannibal king 
inflict such grave wrongs upon the innocent, pious and 
harmless prince then merged in the sea of troubles ? Was there 
not God to hurl His wrath on the head of the vicious, for the vindi- 
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cation of rtglueoimness ? Rut such is the way of the woild. 
The mighty oppresses thti poor and verj^ seldom does it occur 
to him that ere long, before the tribunal of the Higliest, he shall 
have to pay heavy penalty for his eommi'.ston. Now the brothers^ 
formed alliance with many of the chiefs of the aboriginal ttibes 
around, and with the collected force, under valiant general 
proceeded towards the coast of Cape Comorin. A stupendous 
bridge was raised over the strait that separate India from Lanka, 
and which still bears the name of Rameswar Bheiu ; and Ram 
with his half brother, and the mighty generals reached Lanka, 
and pitched their tent on the outskirts of the capital. fn 
the meantime one of the mighty generals, managed occasionally 
to procure detailed information about Sita Debi. The two armies 
now advanced to meet each other 5 and a great war broke out, 
which continued foi months. During the course of th.e war the 
younger brother of the cannibal king — a pious prince, having 
failed to persuade his royal brother to restore the lawfully wedded 
wife of Ram to her husband, and having been sincerely pained 
at the degradation to which the Government and the King of 
Lanka, had stooped, indignantly took the side of Ram. 
History never records ot success of any belligerent army that 
sought to overpower the enemy through subterfuge, dishonesty 
and numerical stiength, and whose cause never recommended to 
morality or leason. From begining to end, it was found that 
fortune was on the side of Ram Chander, whose cause was right- 
eous. All the great generals, and at last the cannibal-king himself 
and his sons, fell in war, and Ram came out victorious. The 

younger brother of the cannibal-king, in recognition of the service 
he had rendered, was installed to the throne of Lanka, and Sita 

'Debt was triumphantly carried in a litter out of his confinement 

to the presence of her lord. But Ram Chander would not accept 
her, unless she should prove her innocence, as she had been abducted 
by the vicious cannibal. Sita Debi, was quite unprepared for 
this. She was as pure as the morning air, and she was cut to the 
quick. But when self-honour of a woman is touched, she natural- 
ly resents, and adopts the nature of an injured snake that tries 
to hit anything to assert its strength. The case was the 

same with Sita Debi. With wounded pride, but with alacrity 
'too, she underwent the process of the trial by fire* She came 
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out glorified — the mighty elemeoi could not even singe one single 
hair of her head. She looked at her husband, and he returned 
his own with a smile testifyitrg to his joy. It was now time for 
tile conquering hero to return to his native country, as fourteen 
years of his banishment had already passed; and Ram with his 
vast anny, his brother, wife and friends crossed the sea, and after 
undergoing hardest of trials came back to his capital, and was duly 
installed to the throne of Oudh. 

VIL 

Ram Chander, reigned a few years in peace and happiness, 
when one day all Oudh was pleased to hear that their most 
beloved Queen, was in delicate condition. The new s that the 
Queen of the most popular Maharaja gave promise of a new 
generation, was hailed with joy and pride. The people of Oudh 
made it a matter of popular rejoicings; and Sita Debi grew to be 
an idol of her relations and friends, who spared no pains to make 
her as comfortable and happy as they could. Ram Chander too, 
began to spend most of his spare moments in her company, cheer- 

tjp her naturally drooping spiiits ; and whenever Sita Debi, 
wished for a thing, it w'as the duty of the good Maharaja to grant 
it. But providence had not preordained happiness for Sita Debi, 
The secret agents, employed by the Maharaja to report the actual 
condition of his subjects — their wants, aspirations and demands, 
travelling all over the country, incognito, once with tears in their 
eyes reported that certain mean fellows, in darkness of night, were 
talking together of the extraordinary conduct of their Maharaja 
in accepting his Queen who had been abducted by the vicious 
king of Lanka, and detained there for a long time. The agents 
concluded in saying that they had moralized in saying that hence- 
forth if one of their own wives might go erring they would not be 
able to mete out due punishment to her, as she would tell fiat at 
their face that even the Queen had been long at the house of a 
vicious king. How then would the world fare ? Ram was greatly 
pained. He thbught, was it his reward for life-long devotion to the 
weal of his kingdom? But the second thought suggested to him 
that his people were ignorant that the Queen had undergone the 
hardest trial known — the process through fire. He could not help. 
His subjects were his children ; and theii satisfaction was the aim 
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and object of bis life. They must be made happy and contended. 
What was there most enviable and desirable for a monarch than to 
win the gfood will of his subjects ? He forthwoth called a meeting 
of his councellors, and had along consultation with the members, 
as to what might be done under the circumstances. But they 
could not agree with him — Ram took his own resolution — that the 
Queen should at once be sent to exile to please his people. This 
most delicate and truly heart-rending afifair was entrusted to 
Lakhsman. However opportunity soon presented itself for the 
completion of the cruel undertaking, Sita Debi, one day asked her 
royal husband to permit her for a few days to go to see the capti- 
vating sceneries that fell to her gaze, during the days of their exile. 
Soon every thing was arranged, and Sita Debt and Lakhsrnan 
started in a chariot. The Queen was in her highest of spirits, and 
was ignorant of the thunder that was in readiness to fall upon her 
head. In helping the Queen to the chariot. Ram Chander could, 
with extreme efiforts suppress his emotions. But a king should 
live not for his own pleasure and happiness, but for the good of 
his own subjects, for whose good he owes a debt to his iraker. 
Ram thought it his duty to efface his own self, for the good of 
his subjects. With bleeding heartfully convinced in the purity 
and innocence of his wife — apparently coated with a smiling face, 
Ram wished Sita Debi godspeed, and consigned her to the 
chariot and four that rolled away admidst thick cloud of dust, 
with innocence and purity in its bosom, to a cruel doom, never to 
return with the treasure of the Maharaja with which it left. 
Oh, how did it cost Ram Chander? What a position did the 
sovereigns in the Epic Age held? Oh, how poor, now helpless 
were they? A very few men will realize the position of Ram 
while returning home. One who has had to consign his best 
beloved to the jaws of the mighty eternit5% only knows, what it is 
to lose the heart of hearts — that was so long his joy, his pride, 
his animation and every thing. What could be equal on earth, 
to the partner o{ one's life? Love is god-send. Of all the passions 
the flesh and blood are heir to,* love is the most secred. It is a 
treasure, that, ought to be given and obtained to be happy. 
Without it, life is no life, it is but a blank. A man who is not 
capable of loving and being loved, is but a cannibal. One seated 
in the lap of affluence, minus the object of hi.s love, that might 
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othejvvise prove to be a healing balm to the wounds one is sure to 
receive in the constant wear and tear of life, is the most pitiable 
and unfortunate of men ^ and has to carry a life-!o!ig pyre within 
him. My sinceie sympathy with him. He lives but without life. 
This prospective wretchedness — this constant winter of life, this, 
life without aim and object, alone prompted the sincere and most 
tender Hindcm wives to embrace the p)n'e of their dear love. Ram 
returned — but no, his ghost only returned, and consigned himself 
to his own chamber, and shed a fou^t^A^n of tears. He grew mad 
— he completely lost the balance of his mind. The chairs, the 
sofas, the gowns, the sadees and ornaments that belonged to Sita, 
grew to be objects of his tender care. Oh, how tender kisses did 
he imprint on them? The pictuies drawn, the works of arts manu- 
factured by Sita Debi, and every other thing belonging to her 
were passionately impressed to his breast ! Oh, how did they smell 
Sita Debi f Wonder of wonders! Was Sita Debi hiding anywhere 
there, either to prove his passionate love or to make a fun of him 9 
He seaiched but found her nowhere ; and he again fell down 
senseless ! But misfoitune soon awoke him. And why not? Who 
has ever in this wicked world got consolation amidst hts trials 
in life ? If Ram Chander, did not experience the stern realities 
of life, who else would? Hence the momentary rest — forgetful- 
ness was denied to him. He rose up, and talked to himself. He 
laughed and flooded his chamber with words of love as if he were 
in the company of his wife ? His kingdom was of no concern 
to him. He forsook his food, drink and his bed ^ for how could he 
enjoy them without the company of her, whom ho so wantonly 
deprived of tliem and of other pleasures of life, and had sent to 
the thick wood to be a prey to the animals of the forest ? He 
thought — did he repay the endless debt of gratitude he owed to 
Sita Debi, for her passionate love for him that had rendered his 
life most happy, and had showed what a paradise could be bnind 
on eartli ? Oh, how vile, ungrateful he was 1 How happy could he 
have been, if he were not bora as a prince \ Gentle readers, let the 
Mahaiaja enjoy the legitimate share of his grief and pick out for 
himself the amount of consolation, that he deserved. But peace 
of mind and consolation, are but words without meaning, to a 
giieving heait. Such was the case with the good Maharaja. 

But the administration of his vast Empire was being awfully 
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negiected without its head. Soon his brothers, his priests and 
other friends and relations hunted him out of his seclusion, and 
made him remember^ what a colossal duty he owed to his people 
and state. Ram apparently shook ofif his mental anguish and 
applied to hts state afifairs. 

VIII. 

Good readers let us now turn our gaze to the unfortunate Sita 
Debi and look for ourselves the bursting ofF, of the thick clouds 
that were so heavily hanging over her head. Now both Sita Debi 
and Lakhsman reached the bank of the Jumna and crossed the 
river, and stood at the cottage of Maharsi Valmiki — the author 
of Ramav’an. Here Lakhsman thought it proper to divulge the 
most ciuel mandate of his brother the king, which he so long 
kept concealed from one who was to him almost a mother, and 
whom it was destined to fall upon with crushing effect. Oh, how 
ungrateful he was ! He was going to administer venom in return 
of nectar to one who loved him with the tenderness of a mother, 
and protected him during fourteen long years as tenderly 
as a mother-bird protects her young under her wings, amidst 
stormy weather. Before proceeding any further, Lakhsman 
broke himself to tears and said what he was ordered by the king 
to perform Before he could explain what to poor Sita was but a 
riddle, Lakhsman swooned away ^ and Sita Debi tenderly nursed 
him to consciousness and said, “ Lakhsman, you have nothing to be 
ashamed of to me. You have only done your duty.” The Queen 
of the great Maharaja found in her delicate condition, the sky 
over-head break down upon her; and in her state of such confusion, 
Lakhsman, unable to bear the sight any longer, announced the time 
of his departure. Notwithstanding her apparent composure, femi- 
nine tenderness betrayed itself- The poignant thought that with 
the departure of Lakhsman she was going to be torn assnnder 
for ever from every object of love, a0ection and reverence 
at Oudh, made her mad, and she gave vent to loud cries. She 
expressed great concern, but not for herself, but for the decendant 
of the King of Oudh, that was within her. She said, “ Lakhsman^ 
did you for this, bridge over th.e mighty ocea'n and fought the 
cannibal king, and slaughtered millions of souls ? Lakhsman, 
I carry within me the son and descendant of Maharaja Ram 

3 
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Chander — 3 ^our sovereign and mine, and that alone deter me from 
laying violent hands upon I am sure, your brother has taken 

this step with a deal of sufTen'ngs and anguish. 1 am further 
convinced, he is as kind to me as ever, and that the step he has 
taken is only to please his people, which he should do. But my' 
1 egret is, that he has foigotton my tiial at Lanka. Be good 
Lakbsman to convey my sincere love to your brother and sovereign, 
and take care that he does not pine away for m>^ sake. I have 
failed to render him happy ; beside I gave him woildsof sufTeiings. 
Please convey my' sincere prayei to him, to remember me as one 
of his discharged menials. I am convinced it was proud ptivilege 
to have him as my husband, besides I know theie is only' one 
Ram Chander but millions of Sita Debis in this wide woild. 
May he live for ever and ever in happiness and prospeiityg is and 
shall be my' prayer as long as my life endures. 1 pray^ to Heaven 
that birth after birth, 1 may^ be favouied with Rain Chander as 
my husband. My' good Lakbsman convey' my salute to my 
mothers-in-law, and y'our brother the king, and also make them 
remember in my name, that my' condition is most delicate, and 
that I carry' the child of the Maharaja in me.*' After she had 
finished, she hang out her head in silence for a few minutes with 
closed eyes, and then again in her poignant grief addressed Ram 
Chandra in the following way : — 

csi H c®®?; 

^ II” 

So saying the good Sita Debi swooned away, but soon regain- 
ing her conciousness, she fixed her eyes upon Lakhsinan, who was 
about to depart. Lakhsman could not suffer such scenes any 
longer and he hastely drew back, and was soon out of her 
sight. Sita gave way to loud lamentations. Fortunately for her, 
however, there was the cottage of Moharsi Valmiki close by. The 
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safje hearing loud fema]e-lamentations_, approached where the 
sound was coming from, and found a most beautiful female figure 
with majestic air_, rending the skies with her cries. He approached 
closer, and asked, Mother, who art thou ? Take me to be your 
child, and keep nothing from me. Your very appearance indicates 
you to be the wife of a very exalted personage/^ Sita Debi looked 
up at the divine appearance of the sage, summoned courage, and 
replied, Father, I am the daughter-in-law of the late Maharaja 
Dusrath of Oudh, and — But before she could finish, the sage said, 
" Mother, you need not speak anj’thing further. I understand, 
you are the Queen of the pious Maharaja Ram Chander, and that 
your husband has sent you to exile, only to please his people. 
Let us proceed, mother, to my humble cottage, where you will 
feel at home in my famil3^'’ So saying the sage conveyed her to 
his cottage. There the Queen of the mighty empire of Oudh, 
was housed in the cottage cjf an anchorite, and was soon brought 
to bed of twin sons- — the successois of the throne of Ram Chander 
There amongst the children of the pious sages, and amidst the 
profoundly captivating and serene nature, the princes were born 
and brought up, not in the lap of luxury, but in the cradle of 
want. Secretly they were initiated into the rites of the Khastriys, 
and were named Lab 4 and Kush^ When they were a little bigger, 
they were educated both in secular and martial trainings in which 
they both excelled. In the meantime, Ram Chander announced 
an Ashawamedha Yajna. The Hindoos are enjoined to observe 
religious observances, nof singly but in compan>* of their wives- 
But Ram had his wife banished, and he was asked to marry for 
the sake of religion He flatly refused, and a gold statue of Sita 
Debi was made to help him In going through the rites. Maharshi 
Valmiki, was invited to grace the occasion ^ and he took with him 
both of his pupils to Oudh Laba and Kush, being twin, were 
almost of the same appearance, and looked as if they were but 
miniature Ram Chander. 

Naturally there were whispers as to who these lads were that 
had so wonderfully borrowed the semblance of the Maharaja. 
Laba and Kasha could sing very well, and they were taught to 
sing Ramaj^an. One day they were engaged to sing in the 
inner quadrangle of the Rajbati ; and the subject was the exile 
of sita/'' But who these Sita and Ram were the innocent boys 
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did not know ^ nor did they care to know. All that they knew, 
■was that they were the twin sons of their mother, who was the 
daughter of Maharshi Valmiki. Now the profoundly charming 
appearance of the boys in their gay attire, the particularly 
interesting and universally touching thecne of the evetnng, and 
the sweet and melodious tone of the lads added a peculiar pathos 
under the current of which all those who heard the song were 
carried along. The Maharaja, wore a sombre mood and 
appearance. He felt that in the gesture and in the tone of the 
boys he smelt of one that had^ as if by the turning of the 
magician's wand, been inducing him to own that the twins were 
his own* He liked to kiss them but what would the people say ? 
However he could not help asking them who they were, and to 
accept reward, as he felt highly pleased by their performance. 
But they declined in saying that they were hut children of the 
hermitage, and had no necessity for gold and silver. Ram Chander 
got them seated upon his lap, caressed them and enquired many 
things of them, but did not dare to ask of them of their mother. 
The dowager Maharanees got them to the inner appartment, 
and asked many a questions and tried to feed them with dainties. 
They declined, saying that they were the sons of a poor sage of 
the forest and were accustomed to feed upon fruits. But gradually 
the clamour to know who the lads were, gt'ew universally high ; 
and the Maharshi was obliged, at last to divulge the secret — that 
they were the sons of Sita Debi, who was still living in his 
cottage. He spoke very rapturously of her unique virtues as a 
wife, Ram Chander, his brorhers and mothers shed bitter tears 
of regret and were eager to get Sita Debt to the palace. The 
sage sent proper equipage and conveyance to the hertnitage 
with instructions to Sita Debi to come there immediately. The 
long forgotten good Queen came and was ushered to the Court 
where Ram sat in state. The mighty Maharaja of a vast and 
powerful Empire hung down his head in shame, before his Queen, 
and looked very pitiable. The first moment of feverish enthusiasm 
had then vanished ; and Ram began to quiver in his determination 
to receive his wife. While the Queen had long been standing, 
the Maharaja asked to prove her innocence and purity 
again for the edification of his people. This touched Sita Debi 
to the quick. Forbearing talk with anybody there^ she with 
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folded hands, and up-lifted eyes, prayed to Heaven, to receive her 
to His grace, as the cup of her miseries was full, for once 

after long years of sufferings, her sincere prayer was heard. Of the 
unexpected shock that she received amidst hopes of the dawning 
happiness, Sita Debi, dropped down dead. Thus passed a pious 
soul of suffering humanity to the abode of enternal rest and 
peace, to shine for ages as a beacon-light to the Indian wives, to 
follow the paths of virtue, faithfulness, love and constancy 
towards their husbands. Although Sita Debi has long gone to 
her last home, the Hindoos in general have deified her and have 
enshrined her in their memory with cherishing love and reverence. 
Sita Dcbi or rather her emblem, is still worshipped in temples all 
over India as a goddess, by both man and woman, every morning 
and evening with the beating of drums, ringing of bells and blowing 
of conch-shells. 

BIJOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI. 
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EUROPE IN JEE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, AS SEEN 
AND DESCRIBED BY A BENGALI. 

In the seventeenth century of the Christian Era, India was 
visited by several European travellers, who have left us interesting 
accounts of what they saw and did in this country. These travels 
throw a flood of light on, and enable us 'to form a tolerably 
correct idea of, the material condition of the people of India 
under the Moghal rule- Among these travellers, we may mention 
the names of Sir Thomas Roe, the ambassador from James I, King 
of England, at the court of the Moghal Emperor Jahangir ; 
Mandelso, a German who came to Western India in 1639 ; Nicholas 
Graaff^ a physician who visited Hoogly in 1669 ; the French jeweller 
Tavernier, who has described the diamond mines of Golconda 
and the peacock throne of Delhi; and that prince of seventeenth- 
century European travellers in India — the Frenchman Bernier, 
both of whom latter visited this country while Shah Jahan and 
Auratigzeb were reigning. 

The curious reader may ask; Is there extant any account 
of mediaeval Europe from the pen of an Indian traveller? Is 
there any description of seventeenth-and-eighteen th-century 
Europe, as seen by an Oriental ? If there is any such, it would be 
doubly interesting, considering that it would prove an inex- 
haustible mine of information not only about the condition of that 
continent during the Middle Ages, but also about the political 
administration, the social organization, the manners and the 
customs of Europeans, as viewed and judged from an Oriental 
standpoint.'^ Fortunately for the cause of antiquarian research, 
we are in a position to give a reply to the above query in the 
affirmative. We may congratulate ourselves on the fact that an 
account of Europe, especially of Great Britain and France, as 
they wer® In the eighteenth century A.D., is extant at the present 
day. It has been given out to the literary world, in an English 
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garb, by Lieut. James E. Alexander, late of H. M's 13th Light 
Uiagoons, This account was written in Persian by a Bengali 
gentleman^ by name Mirza Itesa Moodeen, who visited Great 
Britain and France in the seventies of the eighteenth century, in 
the companj^ of an Eur opean gentleman named Captain S. The 
title of this work is Sktgurf Namak i Yelaetox Excellent Intelligence 
Concerning Europe. The Urdu version and the English translation, 
of thisiare and interesting work were published at London^ in I877, 
and wei'e dedicated by the Translator Lieut. J. E. Alexander to 
Sir Thomas Miinro, Governor of Madras. The absorbing interest 
of this work lies in the fact that it records the impressions made 
on a native of India of the middle of the eighteenth century by 
the more advanced civilization^, the superior culture, tlie manners 
and customs of the Europeans of that peiiod. 

The author. Shaikh Itesa Moodeen, as he has himself told us in 
the Introduction, was an inhabitant of a village named Panchnour in 
Bengal. His father*s name was one Taj-ud-din. Our author was a 
youngman while Nawab Jaffer AH K-han was Subadar of Bengal * 
and it was during this period that he learnt to read and write 
Persian fluently under the tuition of one Shaikh Salimullah and 
Miiza Mahammad Kasim, the Head Munshi of the aforesaid Nawab. 
During the regime of Kasim Ah Khan, our author entered the sei vice 
of Major Park and served under the latter during the campaigns 
against Usud Zaman Khan and the Raja of Birbhum. After the 
war, he was granted an, audience by the Moghal Emperor Shah 
Alam, and, subsequently, came down to Calcutta with Major Pnik. 
After the latter officer had left for Europe, he was employed 
by one Mr. Strechy, and, subsequently, served for a short time, as 
Tahsildar of Kutubpur. Thereafter, he seived under several 
Englishmen. When Lord CHve obtained from the Moghal 
Emperor Shah Alam of Delhi the Dewany of Bengal, Biliar and 
Orissa for the East India Company, the Great Moghal requested 
the former to station an English army near him in order to protect 
him from his enemies. But Lord CUve gave Shah Alam to 
understand that no English army could be retained near him 
without first obtaining the orders of the King of England and of 
the East India Company and that, pending receipt of those 
orders from England, he should remain at Allahabad. It was. 

Printed for f*arbury, Allen, and Go., Leadenhall Street, London, 1827. 
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therefore, proposed to write and despatch a letter to the King of 
England, soliciting otders on the subject. The letter was 
accordingly written ; and Captain S. was entiusted with the duty 
of taking it to England and presenting it to the English King. 
A Munshi having been required to accompany the Captain, our 
author. Shaikh Itesa Moodeen, was selected to go with him to 
Europe. He was, accordingly, given Rs. 4,000 for his expenses 
from the Moghal Emperor's Treasury, Thereafter he, in company 
with Captain S., set sail for Europe from the town of Higelee, 
on the iith of Shaban in the year 1 180 (corresponding to 1765 
A. D.) His expeiicnces during this sojourn in Europe have been 
narrated in the work i^Shigurf Namah I Velaet) mentioned above. 
Only two copies of the Persian manuscript of this book were extant 
when the English translation was published in the twenties of 
the last century. 

Regarding the authenticity of the above work, the Translator 
says : The language employed, the similes made use of, and 

the general reasoning, will immediately convince any person at 
all acquainted with the manners and habits of Orientals, that the 
work is anything but spurious, and that it could not have been com- 
piled by any other than a native of the East. Besides^ I have 
made particular enquiries of some of the relations of those 
gentlemen mentioned in the work, regarding the author ; and I 
have been assured that they are aware of his having travelled 
to Europe in company with Captain S 5 they also state that they 
had heard that he wrote an account of his travels, though they 
had never seen it.'''* 

The author first arrived at Nantes in France, in which town 
he remained for r6 days, and then went to Calais, where he 
staid for a fortnight and spent his time by sight-seeing. He 
says that the countrypeople of France build the walls of their 
habitations stone and, plaster, and having finished (the wood- 
work) of the roof of the house, place upon it earthen tiles* 
As there are no bamboos in Europe, the roof is made with 
planks. The lower classes live upon broth and barley-bread. 
Their dress consists of thick woollen, or cloth made frcnti the 
hemp plant, of which also ropes are spun. Only a few of the 
people wear (leathern) shoes and boots ; but the majority do not. 
The French nation was, at that time, deservedly famous for its 
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cultivation of all the arts and sciences. Our author was also im- 
pressed with the superiority of the French in this respect j but 
he has a fling at them for their pride and constant attempt to 
show ofif their superiority to all other nations of Europe. He 
says : “ The French assert that the English are instructed by 
them in music and horsemanship, for the wealthy among the 
English send their sons and daughters to the schools in France ; 
in consequence of which, thej/ say, the English are now skilled 
in the arts and sciences. In former times, they had neither the 
ability nor the skill, which they now possess, and were ignorant 
like the generality of Hindustanis: however they allow that 
they are brave soldiers. The lower classes of English (say they) 
do not go to foreign countries to serve or get employment 5 why? 
because they are stupid race and slow at acquiring knowledge ; 
therefore, even if they did go to other countries, no person would 
employ them ; consequently they would be reduced to misery for 
want of food and clothes. But the French caste are skilled in all 
the aits and sciences ; and wherever they go they ingratiate them- 
selves with strangers and acquire dignity and honour. In short, 

I clearly perceived that the whole conversation of the French was 
an attempt to display their own superiority ; and, without any good 
reason they abused other castes/* But the French language is 
pronounced by our author to be sweet and elegant 5 and he in- 
forms us that it is for these reasons that the English studied it. 
But he has a low opinion about the religion of the French, which 
is Roman Catholicism. This is due to the fact that the latter creed 
toleiates the placing of effigies and pictures in churches, and in- 
culcates the performance of ceremonies which partake of the 
nature of idolatious observances, which latter are quite opposed 
to the tenets of Islam. The sight of the graven and painted 
images in the French churches and of the Roman Catholic ce- 
remonies and processions inspired him with a contempt for 
Papistry, as will appear from the following passage : “ The French 
and other nations place the effigies of Hazrat Eesa (Jesus 
Christ) and Mariam (The Virgin Mary) in their churches, and 
worship them. But the caste of English consider this kind 
of idolatry as an exceeding wickedness 5 and, unlike these other 
castes, they keep their chinches devoid of all pictures. Every 
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year the French, on the anniversary of the birth of Hazrat 
Eesa, make the efKgy of a pregnant woman as a lepresentation of 
Virgin Mary. They cause it to seem as if In labour, and, at the 
time of the birth of the child, they draw a sang^uineum pnnnum 
from under the skirt of the ejffigy, during which music plays, and 
they shout with joy. They then seat the \voodcn effigy on a 
throne, and reverent!)* fall down and worshtp it, Whilst I was coo*- 
teniplating this exhibition in the island of Mauritius, Captain So 
and Mr. Peacock laughed at what the French were engaged in, 
and said to me, this schism (or change fiom the oiiginal belief) 
arises from ignorance and folly. This prevails both in the religipji 
of the French and in that of others^ but the English aie free fr{nn 
this wicked practice.’^ Again the caste of French and others 
are very bigoted ; for if any Mussulman were to go to their 
counti'}^, and weie to call to prayers with a sonorous voice and 
follow other rites of Isiam, they would instantly cast him into 
the fire.’^ But our author is convinced of the universal toleration 
prevalent in England, and has expressed his satisfaction at it in 
the following terms; On the other hand, the system of the 
English is that of perfect reconciliation. In their country, if a 
Mussulman were to build a mosque, and, according to the ritual 
of Islam, were to call to prayers and pra)g they would never 
prevent him, for they say, “what is it to us what the religion or 
faith of another may be ; for this is a common saying Eesa for his 
faith, and Moses for his faithd^ 

The Roman Catholic clergy, and the practice of confe.ssing 
sins before them, have come in for a good deal of denunciation 
from Shaikh Itesa Moodeen. He .says: Among the French, 

&c , there are lakhs of hypocritical and wealthy priests. It is one 
of the customs of the French (for the women and mem) to repair 
once a year to the priest who is their cunfessor, and individually to 
divulge to him whatever sins or wicketl actions they have committed 
during the year ; and every one, according to his mean.s, gives a 
large present to the pi iest in order that he, by pra)^er and fasting, 
may intercede with the Almighty in their behalf, when God, through 
his mediation, will blot out their iniquities. The English ridicule 
all this, and say : “What folly and blifi iness is this I How will G od, 
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who is the King of Kings and the Cazi (Judge) of the Day of 
Judgment, pardon the sins of people from the entreaties of sUch 
impure and useless priests He has summed up his experience 
of che Roman Catholic priesthood by saying that, with their ccM- 
sum mate hypocrisy, they lead the people astray and have amassed 
great wealth. 

After leaving Calais, our author arrived at the then small 
sea-port of Dover in England. Here he gave rise to a good deal 
of curiosity among the residents, who came to see him in crowds 
and showed great kindness towards him. One day he was taken 
to an Assembly Room, where a bail was going on. On his arrival, 
the dancing and music ceased ; ''and the assembled ladies and 
gentlemen, after examining his robs, turban, shawl and other parts 
of his costume, thought that it was a dress for dancing or acting 
in, although our author tried his best to convince them of their 
erroneous impression. But they would not believe him. 

Then Shaikh Itesa Modeen went to London where he put up 
In Captain S’s brother's house in the neighbourhood of Coveiit 
Garden. He was highly pleased with the British metropolis. 
The Londoners \^ere much gratified on having this visitor from 
the East in their midst, for the leason that, before his visit, 
they had never seen an Oriental dressed in his national costume, 
and took him for a grandee of Bengal. 

The city of London, as It was towards the sixties of the 
eighteenth century, agreeably surprised our author by its magni- 
tude and beauty which were far less in those days than what they 
are now. He was simply enraptured at the sight of this city, for he 
says : What can I say in praise of the city of London ? for, 

on the whole face of the earth, there is no other so large or so 
beautiful. My tongue wants ability to describe, in a fitting 
manner, the excellence of that city.” He says that, in London, 
most of the houses are built of brick and three and five stories 
high, only the churches being constructed of stone. The floors 
of the houses are made of wood ; the ceilings are painted wliite ; and 
the walls are covered with coloured paper. The streets, he says^ 
are spacious, run in straight lines, and are paved with stones* On 
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both sides are hodsS's three and five stories high, which are built 
on an uniform plan, resembling the Calcutta barracks of those 
days. The wealthier people inhabit the first and second floors of 
the houses ; the third floor is set apart for the servants • and the 
ground floor is rented out as shops. The owners of houses affix 
on the upper part of the outer doots, brass plates with their names 
ehgraved thereon, Artizans and tradespeople have attaclied to 
their doors, boards on which signs indicative of their professions 
are painted ^ as for instance, a shoe-maker has the figure of a 
shoe 5 a baker, the picture of a loaf ; and a fruiterer, different 
kinds of fruits. The Tower of London, with its armoury contain- 
ing a large number of cannon of brass and gun-metal, both plain 
and ornamented 5 the St. Paulas Cathedral with its remarkable 
echo^ ; the Westminister Abbey with its statuary rxeented by 
celebrated sculptors j the King's and Queen's Palaces; the St. 
James's Park with its avenues of shady walnut trees and herds of 
deer 5 the Vauxhall Gardens; and the theatres and ciicuses have 
been described W'ith an accuracy and minuteness of details which 
are scarcely to be found in the work of an eighteenth-century 
Oriental. This speaks volumes in favour of the remarkable obser- 
vational powers and grasp of minutiae possessed by our author. 

With respect to the London theatres, Shaikh Itesa Modeen 
has penned the following remarks which are very graphic: — 

“ In Europe the manner in which plays are acted, and balls 
and musical parties conducted, is (entirely) different from that 
of Hindoostan. The people of this country (India) send for the 
singers to their own hou.ses, where they view the entertainments 
and squander away a large sum of mone}^ for one night’s amuse- 
ment In Europe, it is usual for a few individuals to enter into 
partnership, (or) as it is called in English, a company. They fit 
up a house, in which daiicing-girls, skilful musicians, singers, and 
actors, are engaged to perform. The audience consists of from 
three to four thousand people. The lower orders, who sit above 


Our author says with respect to the St. PauFs Cathedral : ‘^‘There are no 
stone buildings, either of the strength, height, or size of this in Hindoostan, 
with tke exception of a few domes of Bejapoor/' 
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all, give one shilling, equal in value to half a rupee ; the middle 
classes, who sit lowest of all, a rupee and a half* and the great 
folks and noblemen, who sit round the middle of the house, give 
two rupees and a half. Separate rooms (boxes) are allotted for 
them. The place, where the King sits, is in front of the dancers. 
His Majesty sits there along with one or two of the Princes, and 
these give each an ashrufee (a gold mohur). Now it is to be 
understood, that a poor man for eight annas, and a rich individual 
for two rupees and a half, see a spectacle which is fit for Royalty 
itself, and which the people of tliis country have not even seen 
in their drearns. In one night, the dancers and musicians collect 
five or six thousand rupees, which cover the expenses ; and the 
audience is sufficiently amused.** 

“ J^t is the aim of this caste (the English) to accomplish great 
Undertakings at Ijttle expense. In Hindoostan, luxurious young 
men, for seeing a nautch, squander away, in one night, one or 
two hundred rupees ; and lakhs of rupees of patrimony, which 
they may succeed to, in a short time take wing.^** 

“ How can I describe the dances, the melodious sounds of 
violins and guitars, and the interesting stories which I heard, and 
(all the things) which I saw ? My pen lacks ability to write even 
a short panegyric/* 

Aft^r residing in London for three months, our author made 
an excursion to that ancient seat of learning — the university-town 
of Oxford, which is said by him to be three stages distant from 
the former city. There he beheld the buildings of the University 
and the ancient churches, which were (then) upwards of one 
thousand years old, but quite undilapidated. He also saw old 
gardens, which were laid out with beds of flowers and clumps of 
trees, the branches of the latter being twisted and clipped so as to 
resemble men, quadrupeds, See., all of which were curious examples 
of the art of topiary. 

Here he met with Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, who 
subsequently became Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Calcutta, and founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
' — the parent of all the ex4strng Oriental Societiies throughout 
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the world. In the company* of CaptaiTi S. and Mf. Joncs^ he 
visited the Library* (jnost likely the now fanioiis Bodleian 
Library'), where he sa’w nuniert#u<n booki; written in Persian and 
Arabic. Me also saw one Professor Hunt, who shewed liim many 
Persian works, as also a translation cf the Ka/i7a ma Dummt^ 
which is the Aiahic version of the Fables of, Pilfihy which is, in 
its turn, the Persian renderinir of that celebrated collecfion <#f 
fables it! Sanskrit entitled the Pafichatantra, He also went to 
a library, where he saw many excellent statues and pictures by 
the most skilful sculptors and painters. The library’ here 
referred to fs, no doubt, the Ashmoleao Museum, wdifch is rich 
in antique sculptures and paintings by the old masters, Ref4ar<B 
ing these statues and paintings, Shaikh Itesa Modeen observes as 
follows: These were purchased and brought here from foreign 

countries at a great price : some of them for ten and twenty 
thousand rupees. The generality of statues i>f males and females, 
which are cut from marhh*, are from Greece. These statues arc 
commonly five, six, or seven cubits in height : perhaps formerly 
mankind was of this stature. Although I was no Judge of the 
excellencies or imperfections in these statues, yet I was able to 
observe that, in beauty, expressi<m of countenance, gracefulness 
and dignity, they did not difTer a hair^s breadth from an animatcii 
body. The sculptors, who formed these, bore away the palm 
from Miani* and Furhud.-f- Although, at this time, England 
IS the emporium of the arts in Europe, notwithstarKling this, f 
heard that now-a*^days they are not able to produce such pictures 
and statues as these/' 

Ho also visitod the Observatory atta^shed to the IJnivor.'iiiy. It 
is, sayw he, nine ntories high ; .md In every aforv, there* are works 
on astronotny and iistroloixy. He says fhaf the dnetora (weaning 
the astrmmmera) ascend to the top of the building and, therefrom^ 
''by means of a large teleseope, contemfdate the aeveu heavens and 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and investigate the influencea of tiio 


^ A relehrated Chine«^e sculptor. 

*1* A Persian statuary of great celebrity. 
J The se%»Qn regions of the waihl. 
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fixed stars and planets, and of every sign/' Here he also saw the 
map of the seven cliinates.'j; (i.e. of the world), astrolabes, and other 
astronomical UMtrauiunts. Lastly, the School of Medecuie and 
Anatomy was visited, whore he sjiw hiuBan skeletons, tiie bones 
whereof were joined together carefully by means of iron wiies, 
suspended from the roof of the building. 

Bleating .^ — After “ doing ihe lioiiwS ” of Oxford, our author, in 
company with Captain S., started for Scotland. It was the height 
of winter thousand the siuface of the earth was frozen over with ice. 
In the course of his jout tiey northwards, he found people skating on 
the ice, about the praciHio of which pastime he had been ratdier scepti- 
cal. But the ocular pioof dispelle<l all his doubts j and he has des- 
cri,be,d the wlioie piocess of skating minutely. In doing so, he has gone 
the length of saying that “ when they glided along, the white-robed 
people of Eui»ope appealed as if angels had descended from heaven 
and were walking on the earth, or as if fairies were skimming along 
the level surface of the ground.*' After a short time, he arrived at 
Edinburgh, where he stayed at the house of Captain S.'s father. 

Description of Scotland , — He says that Scotland is divided 
into highlands and lowlands and abounds in mountains and forests 5 
that lihe cities are fewer in number than those of England ; and 
chat the towns are daily increasing in importance with the increase 
of wealth among the people. The Scotch people, says be, are 
abstemious, able and indnstrimis ; and their valour and bravery are 
much admired. They consider them.selves far superior to the English 
whom they acense of b<‘ing great gluttons and po.ssessod of inferior 
courag^^. The English, on the other hand, consider themstdves 
Rupeiior to th(i Scotch by reason of their greater wealtJi and despise 
the latter for beings poor. Our author says that the Scotch language 
diifers from tdie English only in a few terms. 

The Scotch peof>!o mainly live upon a kind of grain whose seed 
is blackish (our author, no doubt, refers thereby to oats)^ and they 
also feed their horscH upon it. 

He has also described the Highlands of Scotland, in which region, 
he says, there are only a few towns ; but mountains, foiests and 
desolate places abound therein. The Highlanders wear a bonnet 
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and jackob, but neither btoeches nor bootn. Tlte iowar part of their 
body is draped to the kiiee with the skirt of their jackofs, the ku(?o 
being left bare. the knee, tlu*y svear cothiii slocking.^ on 

their legs, and shoes with buckles ou fhoir feet, aiui carry with fluuu 
a double-edgxni swoid. This people, in* saj s, run fiiuoys for their 
valour — a statotneufc which holds good of them at the present day 
also. 

Our author lias givxm us accurate licsciiptituis of tlie agrieulture 
and liorticulture, the mode of travelling and the inns, the adniini-* 
Btration, the army and the law and udmini^-tratiun of jusiicig 

the educational sysiem, the food, the sports and pasfiimsH, the 
hospitals ami orphanages, ami the personal chanicteu.slicrf of the 
Englib'h, 

Agriculiure. — The mode of agriculture, pursm.nl in Englaml, 
is very dilfereufc from that of India, The soil of England is gene- 
rally poor and stony. The method of tillage is as follows : iiislly, the 
ground is cleared by throwing away tin* stones; then, it is tnutmred 
with tlio dung of cows and horH(‘s*, mixed with straws. Them tlm soil 
is <iug up witlj ploughs lirawn by two and^ sometimes, by four Imrses. 
Then tln3 seisl is sown. Tht*se. opt*rations are done In fim «umiiieig 
when the heat caus^-s the ice* to m»dt. Barh*y ami all kinds of grain 
are rai.sod in this luaniuT, th^ crops being ready for tlio sickle in 
four or five montliH. Only one crop is grown annually in England, 

Tim horses of England are higher and mon) powumfiii than those 
of India, one of tlm former ef|ualli.ug in strength two of the latter* 
The agricuifcural population and the working l>»*np!o keep homos for 
their carts and ploughs and use them as beaMlH of bunliun The 
work done in India by oxen, a$s»*s, camel.>j and bufialoca i» done in 
England by horses alone* 

JIortimimre.^Among the flowers grown in Eiigliiih gaidoim, 
our author mentions the (the balHuiii) ; 

(the ttiberose); gulmb (tlm comm m mse); (tho 

cockscomb flowiu); ltdah (the tulip); nafmonan (not identifiable); 
genda (the inarigo d) ; btdak mmAsr) ; (tho 

double Arabian jasmine); tmnjUh (the narciMHUs); yV (the coiiiiiion 
jasmine) and chuuibeiee. Our author says : ** Besides thesi% there 
are many white, red, yellow, and blue flowers, whose names I am 
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uiiacqaaiaiiMi with, is on**, iuiwever, the ul-i-Caniation, of 

0 lad ccder, concerning which 1 recoil(‘ci tln^ foliowiiig couplet io 
praise of a, ini.sfreHs : 

The rose is red, the violet’s blue ; 

C.'inintioiTs sweet, and so are >011-” 

1 otfserved thoiLsands of ros^s, which were all very large; and in 
otduii’ eoinitri(‘s^ I never saw such large rOHe«.” 

The art of topiary, ie.^oi distorting and clipping trees into the 
shapr's of animals and birds, was practised, as will appear from the 
mention, made our author, of the examples he saw at Oxford. 
The gardens were also well laid out, 

Politintl Adtnbhistration. — The following observations on the 
political arlininistration of Gn-ai Britain will, no doubt, be read with 
considerable interest, and show our au thorns appreciation of the 
English method of Government and his sense of the difference 
between it and an Oriental despotism : — The King of England, 
in matters of government, is not independent, like the Great 
Mogul of India, but in all state affaiis can do nothing without first 
consulting and advising with his ministers and nobles, and a few 
men sidected from the middle classes. If, as in the Government 
of rudi.t, discoi (I arise among the rulers, undoubtedly the wealth 
and goveinmont will depart from their hands. ^ ^ 

In England every one is free; no one can lord it over another; 
and thore is no such thing known as master and slave j which is 
totally different from the usages of other conntries, in which all are 
slaves of the king. In England, both great and small would be great- 
ly ashamed at the term slave. Tlicy say : We call one person king, 
for, without that, government could not be carried on, and therefore 
we have set a ruler over us ; but we all individually take some 
charge in governing. Our caste, in order to increase its renown 
in conflicts with our enemies, sacrifices both life and estate* but 
no one is a slave* However, wc do not deviate a haiiYs breadth 
in paying duo respect and honour to the King and his ministers j 
and, in the same way. His Majesty thinks it incumbent on him to 
shew a proper regard for his subjects, and rules in a mild and gentle 


manner. 
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The A^my , — Our author found that the English army wa.s di- 
Tzided inio sevc'ral detachments, which were quaiCered lu diftereut 
caii.uiime 5t&3 all ovei England. It is recruited, sa-vs he, fnuii per- 
sims %''ho ar*e possessed of stiong physique and ptopei height The 
reCiUits aie drilled either as djagoons or foot-soidi*UB, <iiul aie 
dre,.s»^d in clean unifornr-s. They get their rations, f)ay (which was 
then Rs. 8 mensem), and miifoims from the goverument. Each 
of the cj.valry regiments was fotuid by our author io CiinsiSi. of 
seven hniidred horses^ ail of which weie of one Color. Tiius there 
was one regiment whose leinounts were black 3 anoiher which liad 
■while 01 bay ones 5 and so oa. The discipline enloio^al in the army 
is so sti ict that a soldiei looks upon the comamndei -lu-chief’s onhu s in 
the light of God’s mandates, and that, it an offier^s order is <hs<)]>eye«i 
in the least, the delinquent is either punished witli death or dis« 
charged from the regiment with such ignomniy thai^ iie cannot 
serve again under the government. Flight from the scene of action, 
when a battle is going on, reudeis the oiaven-heai ted soldnn li d>lc 
to the penalty of death. Loot taken in warfare is distiibuted 
among the ojBdcers and privates according to the recipient-^’ rank 
and status — a custom which is quite contrary to tiiat of otlier 
nations such as the Fiench and the Portuguese. 

The Navy . — The English people excels ail other nations in the 
knowledge of naval warfaie. They have a natural aptitude for 
it, which IS the reason of their superior skill theiein. As Itnglami 
is an island, the English fleer, constantly cruises round it. ft is for 
this reason that no hostile European nation cxn invade Emiland, 
The English have a large -fleet of inen-of-war which, in times of war, 
they keep fuliv equipped. But, in the timtcs of pesc**, some of 
these vessels, say^s oui ourlior, aiii dismus.,ed and unrigged. But, on 
the breaking out of hostilities, they are quickly leiitr.ed au<i sjuit 
out to sea. 

Law and the Ad^ninistration of Justice . — On ilui ''uhj«‘cfc of 
the English laws and mode of administering jusnco, Hlmikh hosa 
Modeen’s observations are interesting, in as much as fch»‘y shew his 
sense of appreciation theieof, by compari.son ot the same wir.h tlie laws 
and regulations prevalent under the Moghal administi atiom We will, 
therefote. allow him to spe.ak for himself thereon: Woen a, dispute 

arises concerning goods or land, both the pi liutiff and defemdaut 
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in couit, and each party employs a lawyer. Months and y%ars 
sometimeps elapse before judgment is given, in whieh case both 
parties expend immense stuns in lawyers^ fees, and in the expenses 
of court The party, against whom the decision 1s given^ pays the 
expenses of the other. In a similar manner to the above, a court 
has been instituted in Calcutta." 

“The regtilations and t?sages of the court are as follows. There 
is no respect of persons ; neither bribes n(>r gifts are permitted j if 
one party be accused of bribeiy, even although he may have ({» 
justice) the best of the cause, yet the judges immediately imagine 
that he is making false allegafeions. If a prince or nobleman ride 
through a field (of grain) and tread down the crop, then whatever 
was the extent of damage the farmer stated he had sustained, the 
prince or noblernau would be called into court, and compelled to 
pay the farmer ten times more than the amount of the injury 
suffered ; besides an additional fine would be imposed. The in- 
tention of this regulation is, that no rich man may have power to 
oppress a poor man." 

In England, a person cannot escape the punishment for 
murder by paying a fine, as in Bengal, where the institutes of Imam 
Aboo Mahammad and Imam Huneefa are still followed, by which 
a murderer may escape if the relatives of the murdered man choose 
to allow him : if they do nob, the criminal pays to Government a 
certain fine, and the judges pardon him. But in England, the 
judges first maturely deliberate in a case of murder; and where 
a creature of God has been destroyed, the criminal is consigned to 
execution." 

For theft, the law is not similar to that o£ Mahammad, who 
orders the hand to be cub off if a greater amount than eight annas 
has been stolen. In England, the person who plunders, using at 
the same time force and violence, subjects himself to be executed. 
The English say that the punishment of the thief is not to be abated 
according to the amount of property he may have abstracted, for, 
when a person intends bo steal, he will take as much as he can get, 
and if he could have laid hold of more than he actually carried off, 
he would have taken that likewise. A thief, then, is deserving of 
death. Notwithstanding this being the law, diggers of minea 
(burglars), cutters of knots, and pick-pockets abound in En gland." 
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“ The courts of law have nothing to do with cases of simple forni- 
cation, unless a woman complains that she was foicibly violated. 
Wiien a man is convicted of having* committed a rape, he is sentenced 
to be executed. Besides the sentence of death, there is no other 
punishment for rape or robbery/' 

Education , — The English nobility and gentry commence the 
education of their boys and girls when the latter are only four years 
old, and send them to schools at distant places — for which, says our 
author, the people of Hindustan accuse the English of being hard- 
hearted. But the charge is groundless, for this supposed hard-hearted- 
ness is the greatest kindness the parents can shew to their children, 
because by teaching them the arts and sciences, the latter are 
enabled to lead their lives happily and comfortably. Wher(‘as, in 
Hindustan, the parents, by keeping their children ufc home, render 
them ignorant and indirectly prepare them for leading vicious lives. 

The children are, first of all, taught the letters of the alphabet, 
which are written on a board ; then ea«?y lessons are given to them ; 
thereafter, they are taught to read pleasant fables and stories which 
are calculated to delight them. The bi)ys sit on a form in one line 
at school. The teacher, armed with a leathern strap, walks along 
from one end of the line down to the other, and, in this way, hears 
the students repeat their lessons. If a scholar makes a mistake, 
the tutor thwacks him on the back with the strap with such force 
that his flesh is, more after than not, cut open. There are separate 
schools for girls. A knowk-dge of music, dancing, and liding is con- 
sidered indispensable for the children of the wealthy class ; otherwise 
they are taunted with being descended from poor parents. Tho.se 
ladies, who cannot sing or dance, are considered inferior and never 
get well married. The lower classes of the people, after imparting 
to their children, an elementary knowledge of the three R’s, teach 
them different- brandies (>f tiade. 

S^oandling Hospitals , — Our author found both in France and 
England institutions wlndi appeared to him to be quite novel, as 
they were quite unknown in India in those days. These are 
orphanages and foundling hospitals. Women, seduced by faithless 
loveis, often give birth to offsprings whom, from h sense of shame 
they are unable to acknowltalge and maintain as their children 
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publicly. After the birth, they wait for the f^pproach of uio^ht 
under cover of daikness, take tbei" ne w-boi n babes to these 
hospit.als, place them at the gates thereof, and leave them there. 
Our author found that there were thousands of boys and git is of 
this description in these institutions, where they were, first o£ all, 
well grounded in the rudiments of learning, and, then, instructed in 
different branches of trade. 

Inns and Modes of Travelling , — The only mode of travelling 
in vogue in England, at the time of our autdior's sojourn there, was 
going by stage-coaches. Ihese coaches ran both day and night, the 
horses being changed every five and six coss. The travellers took their 
rest or sleep while sitting therein At every stage, there were com- 
modious inns, where corm and hay for the horses and meat and drink 
for the travellers could be had The coaches stopped at these inns 
for a quarter of an hour, during which time the travellers partook 
of their meals which were kept ready for them. At each of these 
inns, a large number of horses wers kept. When a person was de- 
sirous of undertaking a journey, he went, first of all, to the inn and 
paid beforehand the amount of fare commensurate with the dis- 
tance he had to travel. The poor people, generally, hired horses where- 
on they rode to their destination ; while those, who were in very 
indigent circumstances, were obliged to walk on foot. 

Sports and Pastimes , — The English are very fond of hunting. 
The fox andi the hare are hunted with the aid of large dogs. 
The mode of hunting is described by the Shaikh as follows : — A 
number of people subscribe and keep, perhaps, a hundred dogs. 
When there is to be a hunt, a bundled or fifty men assemble on the 
plain, every one mounted on a fleet steed. The huntsman, taking 
the dogs along with him, is also mounted : he carries a horn in his 
hand. The pack is then let loose, and the dogs separate and beat 
about in the jungles, and on the common in search of the game. 
When the huntsman sounds his liorn, although the dogs be ever 
so far off, the moment they hear the blast, they immediately collect 
round him : again, upon bis making a sign, they go off in search 
of the game. When a deer happens to be started, they 
follow after it, and never give up the pursuit. During the 
chase, the horsemen follow the dogs constantly, and without the 
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least fear, even to ttie distance of ten and twelve coss ; they never 
pause a moment to take hi eat h. If they come to a ditch on the 
plain, or a wall or fence the lieight of a maii or even nioie, they 
canse>the horse to clear these obstacles, an*d, until the death of the 
stag, they never allow themselves any rest/’ 

Rtding is a favorite form of exercise with the English. The 
wealthy among them te?ach their sons riding from a very eaily age, 
which habit they keep up till they grovv very old. All forms of 
work entailing fatigue and labor are coflsidere»d honorable^ whereas 
habits of laziness and inciolence are considered disgraceful. These 
ideas, sa3"s onr author, are quite different fiom those prevalent 
among the great men of India, who, according to him, employe them* 
selves in eating pilaos, in drinking water cooled with saltpeter, and 
lecline on soft velvet Qiishions, and conches, and walk about slow- 
ing (?) in a mighty consequential manner. They are always re- 
posing themselves and giving themselves fine airs.'^* Contrasting, 
in the above way, the active and manly habits of the English with 
the indolent and ease-loving proclivities of the people of India, our 
author, with a very subtle and prophetic insight, predicts, in the 
following language, the siibj ligation of this country by the 
British 

'‘Of a truth, that country in which the soldiers, the great and 
the low, are affected and effeminate in their manners, then assured- 
ly it will be subdued by a brave nation and a warlike people. The 
country will depart from the hands of those people whose manners 
are luxurious and unmanly.’* 

Many of the English people are addicted to gambling, by which 
they lose all their property and effects. But what is very strange, 
they will stick to this pernicious habit, notwithstanding their heavy 
losses. There are a few who acquire riches by games of hazard ; 
but a good many are ruined and reduced to poverty by it. 

Tke Food of the EngUsh.~The Shaikh says that the kinds of 
eatables procurable in England are so many and various that it is 
difficult to enumerate them. 

“ If you wish to get fowl’s milk, you can procure it there/* In 
another part of his work, he says that the English are in the habit 
of eating their food without flavouring the same with spices, ghe^ 
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ami ui consequence of which nii offenafve odour eiuaiuites from 

their vLunls, which is very <i isagieeable to the oiiactoiy sense of 
an Indian tuid, therefore, rendeis the same tuipaiatable to the latter. 

The C/iarricterisstios of the English . — The English nation ia ce- 
iebttited thioughout the world for braveiy and skill in inilaaiy 
tactics. They abhor the habit of self-laudation and consider it 
disgraceful to boast of their own eKploits If an officer, who has 
greatly disti ngul^^hed himself in battle by conspicuous bravery, be 
asked to uaira^ the particulars of the engagement, he gives a plain 
unvarnished account of the events as they occurred. They do not 
at all like being piaised be foie their very faces by others, but aie 
rather annoyed at it. If any body gieatly extols the gallantly and 
pluck of the aforesaid officer to bis very face, he looks down towards 
his own feet and remains silent, while beads of perspiration pour 
off bom his face from i\> sense of exbieme bashfulness. They look 
down upon egotists, cowaid.\ sycophants and flatterers in the same waj'* 
•as they do upon liars. Sweai ing and using profane language are very 
much disliked by them. They consider it very sinful to use the 
expression God damn me,” although the lower classes of the popu- 
lation constantly use this fo' in of oath. The nobility and the gentry 
consider it very wrong to call* another man a liar or a thief. If such 
language is used in the course of a dispute, both the disputants go 
out and fight with pistols. If, howevm’, one of them refu'^e to fight, 
he is thenceforth looked down upon as a coward both by the high 
and the low, and cannot again show his face amongst his associates. 
If one of the parties get killed in the duel, the other flies to a 
foreign country, wlmre he sfcay.s till the stoim blows over. A lead- 
ing trait in tlie character of this nation is that they consider their 
honour dearer to them than life itself. The English are, by nature, 
shrewd men of business. They do not waste their money and consider 
it very disgraceful to be indebted. The middle class people deposit 
their money with a banker and receive interest for it monthly, the 
principal remaining intact Tliey are veiy thrifcj^ Man^ a rich 
man among them have only one man-servant to attend upon, shave 
and dress them ; a female cook ; a chamber-maid , and a single groom 
for the iiorses, all of which setvanfcs carry on the business of the 
house. While the mister is engiged in outdoor pursuits such as 
hunting and touring, his wife keep^ th i accounts and supervises the 
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couduct of the whole household affriita. Many wealthy people, who 
have families, keep no cii.riiii^e. W^hen they require one, they hire 
a bazar conveyance. Noblemen, and even princes, donot think it 
beneath their dignity to walk on foot to their places of destination^ 
either during the day or the night. Whenever they have to go 
out, they do so with plain clothes on and a stick in their hands, 
unattended by any liveried footnaan. In this respect, they differ from 
the Rajas and wealthy men of India who are attended by nukeebs, 
chobdars, esawah, foot and horse, rockets and standaids, and 
make murafib.^ The Englishmen regard this lavish display, this 
pride and pomp of circumstance as absurd and useless and laugh 
at the people of this country foi being such consummate fools and 
blockheads. An Englishman’s ideal is first to earn an honest com- 
petence sufficient to enable him to maintain himself comfortably 
and, then, to apply himself, during the remainder of bis life, to the 
acquisition of knowledge. He never remains idle even for a single 
minute. He is not like a native of India^ who repeats Hindi and 
Persian poems in praise of a mistress's face, or descriptive of the 
qualities of the wine, of the goblet and of the cup-bearer. 

JEJiiropean Mtifcle of Marriage, — In European marriages, the con- 
sent of both the lady and the gentleman is required. The man 
should be handsome, possess a sweet temper, be wealthy, and skilled 
in business. If he is not possessed of weali^h, he must have some 
means of livelihood. The lady, on the other hand, must he of pre- 
possessing appearance, have an agreeable temper^ a dowry from her 
father or her former husband, and well up in some branches of 
the fine arts. Some people have only an eye to wealfh and marry 
for money only. If a lady has the misfortune to be both ugly and 
poor, nobody will take her to wife. 

Reflections on the English and Oriental Ideals of Life, — The 
Shaik's observations on the difference between the English and 
Oriental ideals of life shew, in no uncertain manner, that his ideas 
were far in advance of the times in which he lived. He strongly 
denounces the frivolous pursuifs, the effeminate ways and the vicious 
lives led by the wealthy people of India 5 whereas he descants, in 
an admiiing spirit, upon the pure and sweet lives and the lofty 


An honorary badge, being the figure of a fish. 
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aims of Englishmen. I cannot, therefore, help quoting below his 
remarks on this subject : — 

'‘The wise men of the English say that the acquiring of world- 
ly wealth causes life to pass pleasantly and happily, if there be also 
a searching after wisdom and increase of knowledge. Worldly riches 
ought not to be appropriated for eating and drinking alone, or for 
leading a luxurious life, or for collecting together a great number 
of womerf, or forsitting and viewing dances night and day. It ia 
strange, however, that the noblemen of Hindustan, who may happen 
to be wealthy, constantly remain shut up with their women, and 
unlike men, coquet and dirt as if they were females. On their 
heads they wear a joradar’^ turban, and have their trouseia and 
sleeves plaited, and wear a jama like the gown of a female, and apply 
perfumes and rouge to their breasts, and missee-f- upon their lips: 
upon their teeth and eyes they rub antimonv, and on the palms of 
their hands they apply hennah; they tie their hair in a knot behind, 
and scent it and wear it long. Notwithstanding all these effeminate 
airs, they go abroad with a numerous retinue with great pomp and 
display, like warriors. When they go out in state, there is a mighty 
ceremony • there are rockets, and standards, nukeebs, and chob- 
dars, and pursuivants and attendants of all sorts, who call out with a 
loud voice, “keep off! keep off!’* and **poishl poishV^X 
treat for long life and prosperity (to their lord). These are the 
customs of this time amongst the noblemen of India. In Europe, 
such ceremony and state are considered useless and foolish, and such 
a retinue would be mocked and laughed at. In fine, the people of 
England, until the age of thirty, apply themselves to business. 
They travel and view the wonders and curiosities of the world ; and, 
afcer they have made some money, they then marry and remain at 
home, and ceasing to wander about, they live (quietly) with their 
wivea.’^ 

After spending two years and nine months in travelling to 
Europe and staying there, our author returned to Bengal in the 
month of Katik (October-November) of the Hejira year 1183 
(cot responding to 1768 A, D.) 

A particular mode of tying on the turban, 
f A preparation of vitriol, which imparts a black tinge to the part to which 
it is applied. 

X These words mean “ Go I go 1” 

SARAT CHANDRA MITRA. 
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FASHIONS OF TMB PERIOD. 

Fkom a Doctor of London. 

Does modern education lead us to a more correct estimate of 
the beauties of nature, or convert us from the conventional to 
the true ideal of perfection and of beauty. We fear not. We 
pity the poor ignorant savages of the continent of America when 
we read of their perverted taste, exemplified by the custom of 
modelling the form of their crania into as near an approach as 
possible to the cubic, by enclosing the growing heads of their 
tender infants in strong and unyielding wooden boxes. We are 
amused at the gait of the Chinese ladies as they hobble along on 
those stunted pediments, which might have been useful feet if 
their growth had not been checked by the early and persevering 
application of bandages in corformity with their civilized idea 
of beauty. The tattoed features of the South Sea Islanders and 
the befeathered heads of the Obeibways, excite our laugliter and 
contempt. Now, in truth, we are, even in the matter of harmless 
personal adornment, not a whit in advance of our so called savage 
brothers and sisters 5 as witness our men’s hats adorned with 
peacocks feathers, &c.| our women’s hats no longer used 

as head converings, but as brow shades, and ornamented with 
flying plumes gathered from the tails of the dung-hill cocksy 

out black stain for the eyelids and bleu 'pour les veims our forms 

of tatooing. But in baneful adornments we fall far behind the 
savage people, and to this phase of false taste wo wish to draw 
spefcial attention. 

We commenced these remarks with the relation of a case of 
ruined constitution, disease, and death, caused by the systematic 
use of tight-lacing. This hurtful habit, now greatly on the 
increase, is generally misunderstood. Iiadies give what they 
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consider a satisfactory reply to the charge of tight-lacing — “ I 
assure you that I could put my hand between my stays and waist/^ 
This may be true or not, it matters little, for the evil consists in 
the gradual modelling of the waist by systematic pressure begun 
in girlhood. The size of the waist is in this manner prevented 
from fuither growth^ its normal development being arrested so as to 
perpetuate the slender waist of the child, while all other parts are 
allowed to expand into the natural bulk of women. This, and 
not the amount of pressure necessary to maintain the small size, 
is the real evil. The small waist is made not so much by actual 
squeezing as by the maintenance of a rigorous ceinture that prevents 
all further development. The evils arising from this stunted and 
shrunken waist have been so often described as to require no 
notice here. The next harmful of the modern female decoration 
is, perhaps, the chignon. The girl of the petiod is not satisfied 
with only one head, but adds head to head in ‘ Siamese-twins ^ 
fashion. Is it ‘‘ that one small head ” can not “ carry all she 
knows ? But as these remarks are intended, not for artistic, but 
physiological purposes_, we must not discus, the merits of the 
chignon in its ornamental capacity ; we will merely observe that 
since its introduction cases of brain fever are enormously on the 
increase, being nearly doubled in number. Headaches are also 
much more prevalent. These consequences might be anticipated 
from the use of a machine so powerfully retentive of animal heat. 

The paniers, being harmless exaggerations, may be passed 
without comment, but the high heeled shoes and boots merit 
notice. The necessary result of the use of these instruments of 
torture is a great increase of pressure against the toes, giving rise 
to distortions, corns callosities, ^c., for the feet are placed on a 
sloping instead of a flat surface. The instep becomes flattened, 
and the much admired arch of the foot falls to a level or more. 
The ankle-joint loses its proper bearings ; all the weight of the 
body being placed on its posterior surface, it gradually loses form. 
The muscles of the calf, by the relaxation of the tendo achillis^ 
waste in bulk and acquire a tendency to spasms, Ease, elegance 
and dignity of gait are rapidly lost, and a nervous trotter is as 
rapidly acquired. 

But of all the hurtful customs growing out of perversion of 
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taste, the worst is, we think, the alternate wrapping and denuding 
the chest and shoulders. The tender and sensitive young lady, 
who enjoys the warmth of fur and other wrappings during the 
carriage drive or morning walk, is in the evening exposed, with 
denuded bosom and shoulders, to the draughty atmosphere of the 
opera-house or the ball-room. To enable our delicately-nurtured 
English matrons and maidens to resist such extreme changes, 
would require an amount of vigur rarely possessed by them, and 
consumption too often follow, as a natural consequence, the 
gaieties of the London season. We feel that we are touching on 
delicate ground, but our interest in the well-being of our fair 
fellow-country women makes us reckless of all censure. We 
therefore boldly assert, that however a low dress may suit the 
ballet-dancers, it is both unseemly and dangerous to our matrons 
and maidens. 
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A SJ7A/CBSPBAJ^/AN DISCOVERY. 

THE POET AS LITIGANT. 

Text of the Documents. 

By CITARLES WIPLIAM WALLACE (of the University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, U.S A.) 

All the world is always interested in Shakespeare. Scholars 
have "searched, one would suppose every nook and cranny that 
might hold the slightest evidence bearing upon his life and career. 
An announc*^ment of a discovery of important public documents 
concerning Shakespeare at this day, therefore, strikes one with 
excited surprise. Yet the fact is that in the State archives are 
valuable documents hitherto unknown touching the last year of 
the great poeUs life. These documents 1 discovered in His 
Majesty’s Public Record Office some weeks ago, while making a 
systematic research concerning the children companies at Black- 
friars find VV hilt friars theatres from 1597 to the middle of the 
reign of James I., — practically a new field, despite the fact that 
nearly eveiy Shakespeare scholar for a century and a half has 
glanced at it. 

It may be of ifiterest to scholars to know in this connection 
that during my absence from the University of Nebraska, in the 
past year while working in various libraries and public archives, 
1 'have come upon documents and other evidences hitherto un- 
known or unused in dramatic and stage history. These are not 
numerous, but they change the view of the early history of both 
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BlackTriars and Whitefriars theatres, as also of the origin, career, 
and outcome of the children companies there, besides throwing 
light on certain authors and plays. Incidentally, in addition to 
the discoveries published below, I have come upon other items 
touching Shakespeare, particularly elucidating the famous passage 
in “Hamlet*^ concerning the children, and contriburing toward 
the question that cluster about the 1603 and 1604. ‘^Hamlet'"’ 
quartos. 

In conducting my researches in the Public Record Office con- 
cerning “ Blackfriars and Whitefriars,” taking into account 
not only ‘‘theatre^' and “playhouse^' but also “messuages,” 
“lands,” etc., I came in natural course upon the present documents 
that add an item in the life of the great poet. 

These are the result of a suit in the Court of Chancery, in which 
William Shakespeare is one of the plaintiffs and Mathew Bacon 
defendant. The suit concerns certain London “dwelling houses 
or messuages,” etc., possessed by Shakespeare and his neighbour* 
ing property owners in the Blackfriars precincts, near the renowed 
■old Blackfriar’s theatre. 

There are three documents — the Bill of Complaint, the defen- 
dant’s Answer, and the decree of the Court, dated respectively 
April 26, May 5, and May 22, 1615. The property in question 
formerly belonged to the Blackwell estate. For some reason yet 
to be explained, Ann Bacon, widow, who seems to have been a 
Blackwell, held ceitain “deeds, charters, letters patents,” etc., 
which were necessary to the titles of the various properties. 
These legal papers were “left in trust with Ann Bacon” 
say Shakespeare and his fellow plaintiffs, for their ‘*’use 
and behoof/’ But “ Ann Bacon being lately dead,” all the 
papers in question came into the hands of Mathew Bacon, her 
son and sole executor. Soon after her death, Shakespeare and 
those concerned with him had apparently sought to have 
the executor deliver up the papers. Failing in this, they were 
forced to bring suit in order to ensure the titles to fcheir posses- 
sions, In his answer, Mathew Bacon denies that he holds these 
deeds, etc., in trust, bti,t admits possession of them merely as his 
mother's executor. In his view he cannot deliver them until 
legally discharged by the court. He declares, therefore, that the 
suit against him is unjust. 
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The decision of the Loid Chancellor favours Shakespeare and 
associates, and orders Mathew Bacon to bring the papers in 
question into court, ‘‘ to be disposed of as shall be naeet/^ suggest- 
ing also that the plaintiffs may take further action tf they will. 

To the literary student and Shakespeare lover this is the most 
interesting discovery in many years. In fact, it is more interest- 
ing than immediately contributive. So far as is known, this is 
the only suit in which Shakespeare was ever engaged, except the 
one concerning the Stratford tithes in 1612. It occurs, too, in 
the last year of his life. It is extremely gratifying to know that 
Shakespeare in this suit “ hath his quarrel just/^ It is impossible 
to say yet just what ultimate value these documents have. JNo one 
has a right to put a final judgment upon an historical document 
until all its clues have been worked out. It is possible that cer- 
tain items in the present discovery may lead to something further. 
It would be of value if we could determine what deeds, writings^ 
etc., of Shakespeare's were in the hands of Ann Bacon, giving 
rise later to this suit on his part* Did she hold the deed af 
Shakespeare's Blackfriars house, or the unpaid mortgage, both of 
which are now precious and jealously guarded? Or were there 
other documents ? If so, what were their contents, to whom do 
they run, and who signed them ? 

The descriptions of the properties involved are very general, 
and the individual ownerships are not indicated. But the capital 
messuage to which the ^‘great gate" under a part of Shake- 
speare's house led is more nearly located than in the deed and 
mortgage : it lay to the w^st, near Blackfriars Theatre. Between 
it and the poet's purchase was a garden, to one corner of which 
had formerly belonged the little plot of ground on the west of 
Shakespear's house, enclosed by an old brick wall (probably on 
the north) and a board fence put up by Ann Bacon, most likely 
on the south and west. In the Bill of Complaint a well-house 
is mentioned. This is possibly on Shakespeare's lot, corresponding 
to the well " mentioned in the deed of the same property to 
Mathew Bacon, who formerly owned it, in iS 9 C>* 

If you go down to Playhouse-yard you are on the site of the 
Blackfriars Theatre. Walk to the east a few hundred feet and 
you pass the north walls of properties here described* Go on into 
Irelaiid-yard and you arc near the spot where Shakespeare’s 
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house stood. The exact spot is not known. But it may be pos- 
sible now to determine it by taking the names of property owners 
in the present documents and hunting up their deeds, ptobably 
at the Guildhall. Old wills at Somerset House also may help. 
Such a research would also get at the history of Shakespeare's 
neighbouring property owners, and enable the historian to see what, 
if any, particular relations existed between them. In the light of the 
Court’s decision it seems quite unlikely that the plaintiffs took 
the formal action suggested. Hence I suspect research in the 
direction would yield nothing. 

Some many find special significance in the way the poet's name 
is spelled. But it was spelled in the ordinary way rather than as 
Shakespere himself signed it to the mortgage of his property. 
The Bill has it “Shakespere the answer, ‘^Shakespeare.” 

There are only two other documents concerning Shakespeare's 
Blackfriars house during his life-time. Both are highly valuable, 
mainly because of his signature. One is the deed from flenry 
Walker to William Shakespeare, March iO, 1613, for the con- 
sideration of £140. The other is a mortgage by Shakespeare to 
Walker the following day for £6q of the purchase piice, Sliakc- 
speare's copy of the indenture is now owned by Mr. Marsdcn J. 
Perry, of Providence, Rhode Island. The copy possessed by Walker 
is now in the Guildhall. A facsimile is also preserved there. The 
original mortgage is in the British Museum (Egerton MSS. 1787). 

The newly discovered documents published below are in the 
Public Record Office, Chancery-lane. The Bill and Answer are 
on parchments fastened together at one corner. The Decree is 
in a great bound volume, about fifteen inches thick. I give at the 
head of thc-ir respective texts the index of suit and decree. Those 
interested can readily look up the originals. 

Immediately after the discovery some weeks ago I announced 
it privately to eminent Shakespeare scholars in England, America, 
and Germany, who very naturaly were deeply interested and 
anxious to have the documents in print — a desire here gratified 
by The Standard, 

All italics indicate either abbreviations in the documents, 
or letters written in the ancient fashion above the line. 

Chancery Proceedings, Bills and Ai\swers, James 1 ., Bundle B 

II, No. 9. 
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I. Bill of Complaint* 

XXVI die Aprilis 1615 
Saunders, 

To the Right Honorable Sr, Thomas Egerton knight 
Lord Ellesmere and Lord Chancellor of England. 

Humblie Oomplayninge sheweth Vnto yor Honorable Lop yor 
Daylie Orato;^^i‘ S^. Thom<j2f^ Bendish Baronet Edward Newport 
and Willyc*m Thoresbie Esqr Robi? Dormer Esquto^ and Marie 
his wife Willyam Shakespere gent^ and Richard Bacon Citezen 
of London. That Whearas Yor Oratori* be and are seu^;^allye 
Lawfullie Seised in there Demesne as of fTee of and in one Capital! 
Messuage or Dwellinge howse there app«^ten<jafnces wth 

two Court Yardes and one void plot of grownd sometymes vsed 
for a garden on the East of the said Dwellinge howse and so 
Much of one Edifice as now or sometymes served for two Stables 
and two haye Loftes over the said Stables and one little Colehowse 
adioyninge to the said Stables Lyinge on the South Side of 
the said Dwellinge howse And of another Messuage or Tenevnte 
wth thapp^^^tenances now in the occupac^on of Anthony Thomp^ 
son and Thomas Perckes and of there Assignes and of a void 
peece of grownd whervppon a Stable is builded to the said 
messuage belonginge® and of seu^rall other howses Devided into 
seu^^all Lodginges or Dwellinge howses Toginther wth all and 
sioguler Sellot*s Sellers Chambers Halls paHo?*^' Yatdes Back- 
sides Easem/^i- P^^^fites and Comodityes Hervnto seu^^allie belon- 
ginge And of Oertaine Void plots of grownd adioyninge to the 
said Messuages and p^i?misses aforesaid or vnto some of them 
And of a Well howse All wck messuages Tenements and p/'^misses 
aforesaid be Lyinge the precinct of Black ffriers in the 

Cittye of London or Countye of Midd late the Messuages 
Tenem/^i* and enheritances of Willyam Blackwell thelder Henrie 
Blackwell and Willyam Blackwell the Younger and of Ann 
Bacon or of some of them Vnto foresaid Capitall Messuage 
Tenem/^i* and p^^oiisses aforesaid seu^mll Deedes Chartexes 
Letters patentes Evidences Munim^'i^^ and Wrighfcinges be and 
are belonginge and app^/'teyninge and do belonge vnto Yo^ 
Orato/'i' and Doe serve for the pf'<^?vinge of yor Orato/'.s* Lawfull 
right title interest and estate in to and vnto the foresaid Messuage 
and p^<?raisses AH foresaid Letters patentes Deedes Evi- 
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deuces Ch^f'/^res miinim and Wrightinges aforesaid were left 
in trust '^th Ann Bacon deceased for and vnto the vse and be- 
hoofe of Yor Orator^^i* Now so Yt is May Yt please Yor 
Honorable Lo^ that the said Ann Bacon beinge latelie Dead 
and Mathy Bacon beinge her sole executor the foresaid Letters 
patenets Deeds Ch^?'^^res and Evidences Munim/i* and Wright- 
inges aforesaid be since her Death come vnto and now be in the 
handes and possession of the foresaid Mathy Bacon who doth 
not Cla^^me any right estate or inUrest at all in or vnto the fore- 
said Messuages or Ten^mtes Yet ueu<frtheles the said Marhy 
Bacon Knowinge the Messuage Tenem/^?^ Letters patentes 
Deedes Evidences Ch^jir^^res Munim^^i' and Wuglitinges afore- 
said to be belonging and onelie to belonge to Yor Orator^’ Doth- 
neu^rtheles W/hould keepe and deteyne awaye from yor Orator.? 
the foresaid Letters patentes and other Deedes Evidences 
CharUxQs Munim/^i- and Wiightiiages aforesaid and will not 
deliu^rr the same vnto Yor Orator.? Wherby Yor Orator.? be in 
great Danger for to Loose and be Disinherited of the Messuages 
Tenem/<?5' and premisses aforesaid lu tender Consfdoracon Wherof 
and forasmuch as Yor Orato^^* have no remoudye at and by the 
Course of the Common Lawes of this Realme for to have the 
said Letters patentes Deedes Oharaieres Munim/^i* Evidences 
and Wrightinges Deliu^red vnto Yor Orators for that yor Orators 
Doo not knowe the Certaine Dates nor p^rticuler Contentes of 
them nor Whither they be in Box Bag or Chist sealed or 
Locked Therfore that the said Mathy Bacon maye make Direct 
Answere vnto the premisses and maye set Downe expressUe 
what Lettr^ patentes Deedes Evidences CharUvm MunimZ-^i* or 
Wrightinges he hath in his handes or knoweth where they be 
Concmie Yor Orators or the Messuage and premisses afore- 
said or any of them and the same maye bringe vnto this Honarable 
Court to be deliu^red vnto Yor Orators Maye'Yt please yor Lo^ 
to grant to Yor Orator.? his Maus most gracious writt of Subpena 
and also of Ducens tecu^ vnto him the said Mathew Bacon to be 
Directed Com^andinge him therby at a Certaine Daye and voder 
a Certaine payne therin to be Lymited p<gfrsonalIie to be and 
appeare before Yor Lojp in his Ma^^s high Court of Chancerie then 
and there for to make Answere into the premisses and also to 
bring him the said Letters patentes Deedes Evidences 
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Oharteves and Wrightinges vnto this Honorable Court and to 
stand to and abide such further Order the^2'ii as to yor Honorable 
Lop Shalbe thought fitt And Lo/j Daylie Orators shalbe in 
all JDewtye Bownd to pray for yor good L*o^ in all health and 
happines long to Oontyniie. 

LOCK 

IL Answer of Defendant. 

Jur 5 Maij 1615 Mat: Carew 
Fenny man 

The answeare of Mathye Bacon gent Defendt to the 
bill of complaynte of Sr. Thomas Bendislie Baronett Edward 
Newport esqr williarn Thoresbye esquier Robert Dormer 
esquier and Mary his wife william Shakespeare gent and 
Richard Bacon Citizen of London Compltes. 

The said Defends savinge to himselfe nowe and all tymes 
hereafter all advantage and benefitt of e*xcepC2on to all and 
every the incertenties and insufficiencies of the said bill of com- 
playnte saieth that hee thinketh it to be true that the said Com- 
pltes are lawfullye severally seised in theire Demesne as of fee 
of and in one capitall messuage or dwellinge house m^/i thappur- 
tenances and other the tenementes Stables edifices and voide 
groundes menc^oned in the said hill of complaynte and likewise 
thinketh it to be true that the same were late the messuiges 
tenementes and inheritances of William Blackwell the elder de- 
ceased Henry Blackwell and Wiliam Blackwell the yonger and 
of Anne Bacon deceased mother of the said Defendt or of some 
of them And this Defendant further saieth that hee doth not 
nowe clayme to have any estate right title or interest of in or to 
the said premisses or any part or parcell thereof And hee also 
saieth that one letteres patentes and certeyne deedes evidences 
wrtinges and mynumentes concernynge the said messuages tene- 
mentes and other the premisses mencioned in the said bill of 
complaynte or some of them are come to the custodie and 
possssion of this Defendt as executor vnto the said Anne Bacon 
his mother But this Defendt denieth that the said letteres patentes 
evidences writinges and mynumentes or any of them were left 
in trust with the said Anne Bacon for and to the vse and behoofe" 
of the said Complaynt^i*, or any of them to the knowledge of 
this Defendt in any such manner as in the said Compltes hill 
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is sett forth and alledged And this Defendt further saieth that 
hee doth not certynelie knowe whether the said lettres Patentes 
evidences wri tinges and mynunientes doe onlie belonge vnto the 
said Complaynantes or any <»r thetn or to any other person or per- 
sons as well as to the said Compiles And therefore hee this 
Defendt hath deteyned the same vntill such tyme as hee may be 
lawfully and orderlie discharged thereof vpon his deliuerie of 
the same And soe as hee may be discharged and saved harmles 
from all fuither trouble charge and damage wch male hereafter 
happen vnto him for or concernyiige his possession of the said 
letteres patentes deedes evidences writinges and mynumcntes 
hee this Defendt is and wilbe readie to deliver all such letteres 
patentes evidences writinges and mynum^^^ concernynge the 
premisses as came to the custodie and possession of this defendt 
to his knowledge and doe of light belonge vnto the said Com- 
playnantes or any of them, vnto such person or persons and in 
such sorte as this Honorable Cort shall order and thinke meete 
without that that annie other matter or thinge in the said bill of 
complaynte men2f2oned materiall or effectuall in lawe to be ans- 
weared vnto And herein before not sufficiently answeared vnto 
confessed and avoyded traversed or denied is true All wck this 
Defeiidante is and wilbe readie to averre maynteyne and prooue 
as this most honorable Court shall awarde And Humblie prayeth 
to be dismissed forth of the same with his reasonable costes and 
charges in this behalfe most wrongfully susteyned. 

BLAKWELL. 

Ill, Decree of the Court. 

Court of Chancery, Decrees and Orders, 

i6r4 p. 1074. 

xxij Die Maij 

Thomas Bendishe Kit Sc Baronet Edward Ncwporte 
et al p/(?r Mathias Bacon gent Deft 
Whereas this Corte was this pr^sentc Daie informed by mr 
Rcard Moore beinge of the pies Counsell that the said pies beinge 
seised in ffee of one Cappitall messuage with the appurtennees 
scituate in Black fryers and that Divers the letters Patentes 

1. The “ and Marie his wife Willyam Shakespere gent’’ and interlined. 

2. The words “and of there Assignes and of a void peac of ground 
whervppon a Stable is builded to the said messuage belonginge ” are interlined. 
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Deedes evidences Charteres mynumtes and wnttinges concern- 
iiige the same Did heretofore come vnto the oustodye of Anne 
Bacon, the Deto mother as executrix to her mother whoe latlie 
Dyed and made the Dcf^ her executor and that by means hereof 
the said letters Fatentes Deedes evidences and Charteres mynum- 
tes and writinges are now Come vnto his handes for obteyninge 
whereof the said pies have exhted there bill into this Corte where- 
vnto the Deft haveng Au«iswered doth by his said Aunswere 
Confesse that one letters Fatentes and certeyne Deedes evidences 
and writinges and mynumtes concernenge the said messuages 
and premisses in the bill mencioned are come into his handes 
and possession the said deft not makeinge any Title therevnto 
but desiringe that he maye be orderlie dischardged thereof 
vpon delivery of the same as this Corte should thincke fitt, 
ard therefore It was desired that the said letters Pattentes 
and other the deedes evidences and writinges soe Confessed 
might be brought into this Oorte vppon the defts oath 
It is therevpon ordered that the said deft shall bringe into this 
Corte all the said letters Fatentes deedes evidences writinges 
and mynumtes soe by him Confessed to be in his custodye or 
possession vpon his oath here to remayne to be disposed of as shallbe 
meete and for that purpose the piles maye take proces against 
the deft if they will. 
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TBE TWO aiVJLrZAT10m---E ASTERN AND 
WESTERN.— IID 

The sojourn of our couiitrynien in England is destined to effecfc 
another gooci. By coming m contact with the English in that 
land of liberty, they obtain a proper*insight into the various inati- 
tions of the country and gain a clear kriowledgo of the inner life 
of that great people. The isolated location of the English in India 
does not admit of a free intercourse being carried on with them. 
Moreover, the relation between the Anglo-Indians and the people 
of India being mostly that between superiors and inferiors — between 
masters and servants — the much-desired interchange of liberal 
ideas and sentiments cannot be expected. Separated fioin Indian 
associations, the free sons of England appear to hold very libfual 
views with respect to their Indian brethren. The brea<ith of view 
which some of the leaders of England including the Premier him- 
self displayed in connection with the Native Jurisdiction Bill 
cannot be too highly praised. The following extract from a con- 
versation that took place in Xiondon in reference to it between 
Mr. Stanhope and Sir George Campbell ia an illustration in pouit. 

Mr, Stanhope asked Sir George Campbell whether it would 
be possible to appoint a native Governor-General of India. Sir 
George Campbell said in reply that, he was “ not .sanguine enough to 
suppose that a native wmuld prove to fee the fittest man for the 
post for some long time to come^ yet it was a fact that there was no 
legal reason why he should not be appointed Viceroy.” 

England, moreover, is considered as a place of shelter by the 
people of India. Whenever any wrongs are done to fciiern, they 
have expectation of obtaining sympathy from their liberal-minded 
brethren of Great Britain : and they repair thither full of hopes, 
They are not disappointed. Thej*^ meet with a cordial reception 
there. They are soothed by words of consolation from friends, 
and adequate steps are taken to redress their grievances. 

The steps taken by the people of England to claim their rights 
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by an appeal to Government, the harmonious way in which they 
unite themselves to further their common cause, the leaders they 
select to represent them in the Parliament and plead in their behalf, 
and the unceasing efforts they make until they gain their end, 
serve as great lessons to the people of india. Tiie eight of such 
stirring scenes impresses upon them the truth of the saying — unity 
is strength/^ and kindles in their hearts feelings of patriotism. 

An insight into the woiking of the society in England cannot 
fail to impart to an educated Indian liberal ideas that may help 
him to effect leforms in his native land. It may be mentioned 
in the way of iliiistration that, the visit of England by the late 
Babu Keshab Chandra Sen led to the inangeration of certain striking 
reforms in India Soon after his return, Keshab Chandra started 
the pice- paper Sulabha Bamackara as an efificient 

means of disseminating knowledge among the masses. The success 
which attended this measiue led to the issue of some other periodi- 
cals of a like nature, such as the JBang abasi which has 

tended not a little to educate the people. Before Keshab Chandra's 
return from England, the Brahmo Somaj was, properly speaking, 
a proselytizing body. But the sight of the various beuevolenfi 
Institutions in England struck him with the transcendental motive 
which actuated the people of that countiy, and forced upon him the 
conviction that, the doing of good to mankind was an essential 
part of religion : and, it was not long after his return from England 
that a Reform Association, in connection with the Brahmo Samaj, 
was established. 

It is, however, necessary for an Indian Reformer to bear in 
mind that, reforms should be inaugurated in India after due consider- 
ation of the structuie of the Native Society and mode of living 
among the people. We will illustrate this by an example. In 
England, no one is bound to support the widow and children of a 
deceased relation in low circumstances : and if the widow does 
not marry again or find some other means of livelihood, the poor- 
house is open to her, where she is supplied with all her wants. 
The case is quite difi'erent in India, An Indian gentleman cannot 
but support his poor lelatious. It he fails to do so, a slur is cast 
upon bun by the society. It is only in cases in which an indigent 
person has no one te help him that he has to seek the support of 
others. But, even then, no one would resort to a poor-house. He 
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Avould rather servo as a cook to one of the men of his caste or beg 
from door to door than resort to such a course. 

The people of indiaare not in any way wanting in their efforts 
to relieve their indigent countrymen. It is customary with native 
gentlemen to keep a stock of grain at their houses to give aims to 
them daily. The well-to-do men give them silver or copper coins. 
On occasions of festivals and ceremonies, it is a part of the duty of a 
Hindu to feed and clothe the poor. Poor men are often seen in 
front of temples and other sacred places : and pilgrims are always 
forward to help them. To meet the wants of way farer.s and men- 
dicants, there are to be seen an'na chatras and Dhrirmashrdas 
throughout the country. Well-to-do persons erect house.s and dig 
wells or tanks for the convenience of travellers. Arrangements are 
made for the distribution of edibles to the needy and to the recluse. 
Instances are not wanting of plots of land being set apart, from the 
income of which the expenses of anna ehatras and Dharmaf^ltal as 
are met. There may be localitie.s in which such arrangements are 
wanting. To guard against the inconvenience arising from the same, 
it is enjoined as the stringent duty of every person to feed and 
give shelter to any way-farer who may make his appearance. Tiie 
injunctions of the Shastras are very strict on this point It is s.aid 
that such persons should be taken care of in a proper manner. The 
reverence due to the deity JSfarayana should be paid to them. It 
is also said that, that a stranger to whom no hospitality is sliown, 
whilst going away, takes with him all the virtues of the house- 
holder who declines to accommodate him, and leaves all his own 
sins in the house of that wretched person. 

Prom what has been stated above it is evident that, the people 
of India are charitably disposed. But the structure of society in 
India and the ideas by which the people are actuated, necessitate 
the performance of acts of charity in a manner different from what 
obtains in England. The dissemination of "Western ideas among 
us, however, is destined to give a new shape to acts of charity. But, 
jwhilst) inaugurating reforms, due defereuec3 should be paid to the 
wishes of the people. Our countrymen of the middle class, for the 
most part, resort to service either under Government or in a Com- 
pany or firm. The maintenance of their families depends on their 
earnings, from which* they can scarcely save anything. So that, 
it is necessary that some provision should be made fo meet unfore- 
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seen contingencies. On the demise of their husbands, some of 
the widows are seen in a helpless condition. The social laws 
of the country do not allow of their having recourse to poor-houses, 
if such are established. liVell-to-do Indians are now and then seen 
assisting such indigent persons with mouthly payments of money. 
But this mode of charity is hardly adequate to supply all their 
wants. Moreover, it is piecaiious. For, these charitably disposed 
gentlemen may not always be in a position to meet such payments. 
It is, therefore, incumbent on the recognised heads of the Indian 
communities in different parts of the country to establish charitable 
societies to relieve such helpless persons. Such societies should be 
of a general nature Contributions should be made to them by the 
people at large, and the helpless persons of all classes should have 
a claim to the measures of relief that may be inaugurated by them. 

We have said that our countrymen are forward in affording 
relief to the needy : but, it must be admitted that our method is 
defective. We give relief to those only who come to us for help or 
make known oheir wants in public streets and thoroughfares of towns, 
but we do not take notice of those who pass miserable lives at their 
dwellings. We should go from place to place and from house to 
house to relieve suffering humanity. 

Every town and important village of India should have a charit- 
ble Institution. These institutions should collect funds, from the 
interest of which as well as from monthly subscriptions, relief can 
be given in the following manner : — 

1. Monthly stipends should be given to — 

(a) Indigent widows of respectable families, who have no 
relations to support them. 

(b) Orphans, to enable them to maintain themselves and 
prosecute their studies. 

(c) Persons of the upper classes who on account of bodily 
or mental infirmities, are unable to work, and who have 
no relations to support them. 

2. Help jshould be given to poor women for the preparation 
and sale of articles for household use, sueh as garments, socks, neck- 
scarfs and coverlets, as also, cane and bamboo-baskets and chairs, 

3. Dispensaries should be established with a staff of doctors 
and attendants to dispense naedicines to the sick of humble means 
and tc visit them at their houses. 
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L Asylums should be established for the blind, the halt, the 
decrepid and other helpless persons. 

5. A special fund should be set aside for carrying sanitary 
measures and helping relief operations on occasions of famine and 
other calamities. 

Apart from the consideration of the support of the helpless^ the 
advanced people of Great Britain consider it essential to educate 
them also, and for this purpose schools have been esfcabliaiied. 
There are schools to instruct the deaf and the dumb, the blind and 
the maimed. There are moreover, reformatories to reclaim per- 
sons of bad character. This is a new channel to which the bene- 
volence of England has been directed, and India should exert 
herself to imitate the same. 

D. N. G. 
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BORDER TRIBES. 

The Aryans in their Eastern migtation moved from Central 
Asia, their primitive home, towards the land of the five Rivers 
(Punjab) long x^rior to the Chtistian era, to whom perhaps the 
historian of the Alexandrian conquest called Astaceni Probably 
this migrating body had adopted the name Hindu” before they 
approached the Hindu Kush, for the Mountain ranges, it is said, 
obtained the name from the people that were killed by the 
mountaineers, as the affix does indicate. The Aryans like 

the Scythians, were a wondering race of people whom Bacchus 
conquered, and introduced among them corn and wine • and finally 
taught them the art of agriculture. After this surprise by this 
mountain savages, some of their- captives were obliged to settle 
theie, and to adopt the moslem faith at the point of swords But 
nonwithstanding the new faith those people seem to have preserved 
their old customs and usages. They retained a leather band 
like the Brahminical thread. Sir William Jones snpposed that a 
powerful monarchy was establised in Iran long before the Assyrian 
Government, and that, its history was thoroughly engrafted upon 
the thought of Hindus, who founded Indraprastha at the site of 
Delhi. It is also found that most of the criminal laws of the 
Hindus were borrowed from the codes of that great Kingdom. 
There appears a striking similarity between such ancient code 
and the Hindu code of Menu — the law giver It is evideiit this 
Iran Kingdom was founded by the Aryans who afterwards 
colonised to the East ; and Sir W. Jones further observed that 
t-he language of the first Persian empire was very similar to 
that of Sanskrit. It is also certain that Peisia sent colonies to 
most parts of Asia. The Bombay Persees being their probable 
decendants, and they are still invested with leather band instead 
of sacred poitei. Three distinct races of peoples from Iran or 
Central table-lands got possessions in India and Arabia, when the 
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caste system was not in vogue in that ancient monarchy It is 
already mentioned that these Indians did not cultivate lands 
before they were conquered by Bacchus who taught the art of 
agriculture giving them corns of Greece. They began to live 
in houses which they learnt to build, with temples for their 
worship. They according to their grades of civilization formed 
themselves into different tribes numbering to moie than one 
hundred. Hercules, it is told, vvas an Indian himself. The British 
political agents, in the westei n frontier countries of India — such 
as Chotteahi, Zhol, Quetta, Wazirin, Khelat and Chitral, virtually 
rule them. 

Among these trans-border tribes the pre-dominant idea of title 
was based upon “ might is right/’ These tribes are rarely a law- 
abiding people, and are turbulent and cruel. They do not distin- 
guish between torts and crimes. They not unfrequently follow 
the Mosaic law of tooth for tooth, ferocity of temper being a 
national vice with them. Both Abdulla and Sheer Ali, of Indian 
notoriety, belonged to on© of these tribes. 

These tribes have a very rudimentary conception of a common- 
wealth, but at the same time they are loyal subjects of separate 
chiefs. Retaliation or compensation is the only punishment 
known in their code. The are not slow to kill a neighbour for 
land, water, or woman j though the last one, is treated by them as 
chatties personal. They are generally governed by a board of 
Magistrates or headmen (Jirga) of their own sects, but they not 
unfrequently take law in their own hands. They very often employ 
a bashar (assasin) to kill an enemy. Some families carry on 
vendaita or blood-fued to avenge upon a murderer of his kinsmen. 
Morally they are self-seeking and cowards. They put great faith 
in fate or kisviat. 

it is however curious that among these tribes the Mahomedan 
law of inheritance has rarely found favour. In case of women 
specially their law of inheritance is more of a Hindu style. The law 
of primogeniture is unknown except in principalities, but the law 
of might is right would be better respected than any other code. 
Like the Hindus, sons inherit at the first instance, and take the herit- 
age equally though come from several mothers j but however, a father 
may grant a greater share to the eldest by nomination, bequest 
by will being unknown. Unlike Mahomedans, the daughters 
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cannot inherit their paternal property. Boys are also taken in 
adoption even in the presence of legitimate issues. In short, these 
frontier tribes of the North-West recognise, and approve of 
agnatic inheritants. The sons of daughter, or sister or of any other 
cognate relations, are rarely recognised by law or usage among 
them. Wife'^s relation^ for instance, is only recognised by her 
husband alone, but is never accepted as a connection of the 
family itself. A woman is treated like a chattel by a husband 
but at the same time, widows can enjoy her husband's property 
until she is divested of it after marrying a second time, or she 
becomes unchaste. This doctrine is we presume based upon 
Indo-Aryan origin. Like the ancient Hindus, these people in- 
cluded the slaves as members of the family — some of whom may 
have been secured as trophy in battles. 

Marriages could be consummated b}^ a priest or Mollah only, and 
the contract is concluded by an embrace or hand-clasp. A betro- 
thal may exist for a long time before the marriage takes place 
after the girl arrived at her puberty. The same custom was 
observed by the Hindus of olden days. A sham fight between 
the party of the bride-groom and that of the bride is often 
arranged before performance of the marriage-ceremony itself. 
When a victory for the bride-groom is declared, a sumptuous feast 
is given by him to the bride's party. Similar custom is very often 
found among other savage tribes of India. No presumption of 
marriage would arise from mere cohabitation without consumma- 
tion of it. This custom may smell of Hindu oiigin, but at the same 
time we find that among these tribes the lavv of divorce also pre- 
vails, and it is given effect to by a tallack like the Mahomedans. 
When a widow marries again, the brother of the husband is the 
more eligible person in the affair, but after such marriage the female 
loses the enjoyment of her former lord's property. The co-wives 
however enjoy equal position in the family. The ferocity of the 
tribes comes out in full force in the matter of adultery or rape. 
When an aduiterj?^ is discovered, the woman is killed and the 
man's foot cut off^ but in case of rape the man is either killed 
or banished from the land. They perhaps imitated the laws of the 
Jews in this matter ; for we find the Hindoos visit such sins with 
comparative leniency. Mere severity of sentence do not alwaj^s 
root out crimes among any people, for we find that in olden days 

3 
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though Forgery was visited by capital punishment yet the crime 
survived to a certain extent, or rather increased with the exten- 
tion of commerce. This rule also applies to the capital punish* 
ment in cases of naurder in civilized countries of the old and 
new Ctmtinents. 

Now to return to the law of inheritance among the frontier 
tribes, we find to our surprise that the mere fact of adoption in 
the family does not always give a fight to inherit in the family. 
The agnate relations geneially inherit, and they follow in the line 
(i) sons (2) brothers (3) father (4) father^s brothers (5) brother's 
sons, and eventually males from the common grand-father^s, or of 
his tribes-men take in gradual succession. This rule does not seem 
to follow either the Hindoo or the Mahomedan laws of succession 
or inheritance. The origin of it may be due from the sense of utility 
from a military standpoint ; however the fact remains. 

The above brief account of the tribes prove that many of their 
clans come from the same stock as the Hindoos. They in all likeli- 
hood adopted the Mahomedan faith during their migration from 
the hives of Central Asia. The leather band still retained by them 
in the place of a Hindoo poite shew, or at least point to its origin. 
In SreenOger and such other localities Hindoos were fonnd with 
such hand up to a very recent tinne. But again in the Eastern 
frontiers, separation of which from the Province of Bengal has 
raised so much agitation in the present day ; we also find Bengalee 
Mahomedans observe a good many of the Hindoo customs. It is 
said that in many a respectable family, 6^^ is sliunned with some 
degree of pertinacity. The Assamese may also have profitted by 
contiguity. The Munipurees and the Chonches of Cooch Behar 
are generally of Hindoo pursuasion and origin. They suppose 
they take their origin from Siva himself, one of the figures of the 
Hindu Trinity. 


A. K. GHOSH. 
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AN ASPECT OF THE HINDU LIFE. 


I. 

(A PEEP INTO THE SOCIETY DURING THE LATTER DAY 
PuRANic Age.) 

[In Bengal the Hindu females of higher classes, wishing prosperity, 
happiness and eternal lives of their fathers, brothers, husbands and sons, 
observe fasting on every tues day in the sacied memory of Mong-ol Chandi-—^ 
the Goddess Durga giver of bounty. After the puja with flowers and eatables 
are over, the following enacdote in gloiy of the goddess is nariated extempore 
by one, and a cluster of her sisters hear it with a stone in their lap. be smeared 
with vermilion, with devotional feelings. This done, the fast is broken with 
light feod for the day.] 

In olden time, commerce in India was solely monopolised by 
the Bania (Baniks) community of the Hindoos. Not that the 
Banias were more enterprising or were more intelligent, than the 
rest of the communities, but that professions even were appor- 
tioned between sects and communities in India. In the town of 
Ichhani near the famous Ujjoin, there was a big merchant of the 
name of Lakshmaputi (master of lacs) unto whom was born a 
fair daughter The child grew to be an exquisitely beautiful girl, 
and was named Khullana. The proud father of the beautiful 
girl was looking after a suitable husband for his girl. One day 
however, one Dhanaputi (Master of riches) one of the biggest 
of merchants of Ujjain, in his frolicsome spirit was enjoying the 
few of flying pigeons. It so happened that one of the pigeons, 
flew towards Ichhani, pursued by a hawk. Dhanapati, in his 
inordinate enthusiasm of vigorous youth, pursued the pigions, 
and in extreme exhaustion reached the house of Lakhaputi, and 
found hts pigeon at the hands of a girl, whom he afterwards 
learnt to be Khullana, the daughter of Lakhsaputi. But it so 
happened that none of them were known to each other ; and 
Dhanaputi asked of the girl — then blooming almost to womanhood, 
to let him have his pigeon, that was most dear to him, and told 
to her who he was. Khullana now recognized Dhanaputy to be 
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her consults husband To pick fun with him she said “ Never 
shall I make the pigeon ovei to you, which has been sent to me 
as a prize by nay Gods, Don^t you see that the bird pursued by 
a hawk, sought my protection ? I can only give it to you on condi- 
tion that you carry a straw amidst the rows of your teeth, in 
token of the vow of never killing Now it was all clear that 

EIhulIana was the daughter of Lakhsaputi the big merchant of 
Ichhani, or else how could she — a girl blooming to youthfui age, 
dare thurst a satire direct at him — a youth quite unknown to her ? 
The charmes of the girl and the smartness with which she flung 
satire at him, captivated the heart of Dhanapiiti, He retired 
close under a tree, and there consulted his friend one Jonai Misra, 
who accompanied him to Ichhani, as to how he could secure the 
blooming rose. He came to the resolution of sending Jana! to 
the father of Khullana, to ask for her hands. This was done. 
Dhanaputi was the richest of merchants, and was highly talented 
and educated. How then could Hakhapnti but accept the proposal 
without profound thanks to his stars? He expressed his satisfac- 
tion and welcomed the Brahmin with open arms. But there was 
a difficulty. Dhanaputi being already married to the niece of 
Lakhsaputi^ his wife Rambha was dead against giving his nice 
girl in marriage to a comperatively old man under the iron grip 
of a wife who was known to be quarrelsome and turbulent. 
But the father thought that any how the objection of his wife must 
be removed. He said, that it had been so said by the astrologers 
in tlie horoscope of Khullatia that she would have a husband who was 
already married Now, there was no contending against what was 
written in Khullana-'s forehead. Rombha gave up her remonstra- 
tion -y and the good girl was betrothed to Dhanaputi to his extreme 
delight. Oh, how man^^ nights did Dhanaputi dreamed dreams of 
pleasure and happiness in the company to her new wife ! Khullana 
absorved all his thoughts, and he grew indifferent to every thing, 
and even to his wife Lahana. Soon the actual state of things 
reached her (Lahana’s) ear, and she gave way to profound sorrow. 
In the course of her grief Dhanaputi, essaye*d courage to preach 
peace and amity in her ear, and said that it was to him a matter of 
extreme regret that she should misjudge him in his best of inten- 
tions, Did she not know, how had she been changed ? She had 
none beside to help her^ In details of domestic affiiirs; and that she 
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was so awfully absolved in all that, that she had even to neglect her 
toilet, her personal comfort and everything beside. Could she not 
perceive that even her golden complexion, her rosy cheek had 
undergone a lamentable change ? Was it not proper for him, as 
such, to procure a cook, who might render her sufficient help to 
enable her to look to her comfort and pleasure ? The easy-going 
Lahana was now convinced of the deep love her lord bore her, 
and in her mood of regaining tiust, Dhanaputi offered her, 
morover, a silk sadee and five tolas of gold for her bracelet. 
Thus one of the plainest and easy satisfied women folk in India 
forgot all her threatened misfortune, and complacently hid her 
face in the bosom of her husband. 

In the early month of the next spring season both Khullana 
and Dhanapati, were bound in sacred wedlock^ and Rambha 
mother of Rhullana, tried her best by the aid of medicine^ 
prescribed by female experts in the arts of controHng husbands, 
to influence Dhanapati to favour his new wife. After a few day's 
stay at the house of Lakhaputi, Dhanaputi left for his own house, 
with his new wife. But a few months later, Maharaja Vikrama 
Keshari of Ujjoin, had the good fortune of obtaining a pair of 
talking birds that spoke like men, and showed signs of great 
erudition. The Maharaja who had reached to an advanced age, 
like a spoilt child, grew inexorable for gold cage for his valued 
birds. But cages were not manufactured in his country. He 
asked his court-merchant Dhanaputi to proceed to Gour, where 
during the days, of which we have been speaking, works of gold 
and silver were exquisitely manufactured. Dhanaputi had no 
help in the matter, and left his sweet home, and youthful bride 
under the care of his first wife Lahana. At first Khullana was 
passing her days in apparent happiness under the fostering care 
of her sister Lahana. But later on, to her misfortune, Lahana. 
conceived an unholy jealousy against Khullana, who with growing 
years, had reached to angelic beauty. She thought that the un- 
fortunate girl had stepped into her house to snatch her treasure 
from her hands. Ob, how could she endure it? She grew despaired 
of her own future happiness 5 and her brooding thought rendered 
her a deliverate foe of Khullana. One day with a letter in hand, 

Just in Shakespeare : — Adder's fork, eye of newt, scale of dragon, maw 
of shark, wool of bat, gall of goat, lizard’s leg, swings of oulet and the like. 
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alleged to have been written by the merchant her lord, she 
approached Khullana, and handed it over to her. In it were 
written, amongst other things, that henceforth Khullana «hould 
be fed of stale rice, lie down in an out house and tend a she-goat. 
But /or what was not specifically written. When Khullana had 
finished his reading, Lahana drawing a deep sigh said, ‘ Now 
sister, see, how cruel is the merchant. I have, all along my life, 
been so fried in the kettle of miseries. But good sister, what help 
have I in the matter?^’ Khullana was at first staggard at the cruel 
behaste of her husband. But she thought, for what should her 
lord, who on the day of her departure had made merry with her 
be so rude and cruel? Soon an idea crossed her mind, and she 
minutely examined the letter, and to her utter relief, replied, that 
the letter was not her husband’s, it being not written by him as 
the characters in it were not of his own coin. 

But what could a tender aged and naturally bashful wife, do 
for her own safety, where her own co-wife so wickedly bent was 
the mistrees of the house? ** Oh do you thus dare to defy me and 
the good merchant?” Thundered forth Khullana like an enraged 
tigress, and dealt blows after blows, that knocked the poor creature 
down. Physical superiority now prevailed, and the poor Khullana 
was obliged to swallow the bitter pills that were prescribed by 
Lahana in the name of Dhanaputi. Put on a rag, and fed on 
stale rice Khullana was obliged to tend a she-goat, and roam, as 
a female beggar from place to place. One day however, she fell 
fast asleep, after being greatly fatigued in pursuing the goat, and 
dreamed a dream in which a female figure exquisitely beautiful 
appeared and spoke to her to worship the goddess Chandi or Durga, 
which wculd liberate her from the servile bondage of her co- 
wife, and would doher every other good she desired beside. After 
awakening from her slumber, Khullana heard of the sound of 
ulu, ulu, nlu, at some distance, and conceiving that her goat, that 
was not found, might have accompanied some one at the place 
of ceremony for where the sound of ulu, ulu was coming. She 
hastened there, and found several ladies engaged in worshipping 
a diety. Khullana enquired of them what were they about In 
reply they said, that they were worshipping the goddess chandi 
the giver of affluence happiness and every other things desired. 
In India, the stupendous nature has naturally made the people 
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religions. But of them, woman are bi t blind believers in every- 
thing told to be divine. I am convinced that the domestic felicity 
that is the lot of the people of this vast continent of India, has 
naturally, to a great extent sprang up from the religious character 
of the people. I do not find anything blamable in this. When true 
faith in the Almighty is placed either upon a stone or upon amound 
of eaith, with the belief that the Almighty father really resides 
in the stone or in the mound of earth, which he really docs, as 
all pervading one, it is never falsely placed. The omnipresent and 
omniscient God judges his flock not chiefly by their deeds, but 
by their minds also. Besides who on earth is not idolatrous? If 
the enlightened Christians can take, bread and wine ” as flesh and 
blood of their savior, 1 do not understand, what blame may be 
fastened to the people of this country, if in the exuberance of their 
feelings they; feel themselves satisfied in offering up their prayers 
with honest faith to something limited and confine the omniscient 
and omnipresent God In it? It must be borne in mind that our 
remarks solely apply to the lower strata of the people — a people 
half educated and uneducated. As for the upper classes they fol- 
low Vedantism pure and simple. Let us now, good readers, follow 
the thread of our narrative. Khullana learnt of the method of the 
Chandi worship, and began to indulge in, with a devout mind. 
God is ever helpful to His faithful flock in real distress ; and 
Chandi, Could hardly withstand the tears of an honest and really 
afflicted heart. She came to her rescue, and gave her a boon to 
the ever happy, pious and virtuous. Dhanapati, soon returned^ 
and embraced her 'sweet Khullana to his boson, and brought 
Lahana seriously to task for her inhuman conduct towards 
Khullana. Thus a few years passed in pleasure atid happiness of 
both the husband and wife. In times Khullana showed signs 
of her delicate condition. In the meantime the annual Sradh 
ceremony (offering of cakes — aninversary of the death day.) 
of the deceased father of Dhanapauti, drew near, and he invited 
his relations and consanguineous friends to dine with him. All 
was arranged and Shn Ilona was asked to prepare dishes. This was 
done, and friends and relations gathered Bat when the time of 
going to table was announced, some of the frinds who were wickedly 
bent, said that as the dishes had been prepared by Dhanaputi^a 
second wife, who was for several days out of thesafe keeping aidPd 
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protection of his home, at forest intending a she-goat, the}’^ could 
not be touched much less eaten. As for the validity of their argu- 
ments they cited the case of Sita Debi the consort of the divine 
Ram Chancier, who was first duly purified, and then received for 
being abducted by the cannibal king of Lanka. As such unless 
Khullana was duly purified according* to the sastric inj actions, or 
if Dhanaputi did not paythem a lac of rupees in atonement they 
could not diue with him. There arose a great row over the matter 
Lakhsaputi the father of KhuUona^ stricken down at the disgiaoe 
heaped upon his daughter, and son in law Dhanaputi, and being 
almost beside himself in grief at the insult offered to his renowned 
family, could not come to any determination whatever in the matter. 
But after the moment of feverish excitement had subsided a little, 
Dhanaputi, wished to pay a lac of rupees to satisfy his friends. But 
the righteous indignation of the Hindoo lady Kliullona was awfuly 
aroused, and she would not stoop to the disgrace at the loss of her 
fair fame. She said either she must under go the process of purifica- 
tion, and prove her innocence or should die. Dhanaputi grew terribly 
afflicted, at the prospective death of his best and beloved wife who 
he thought would certainly succumb to the process of purification. 
But Khuliana would take no heed to what her husband 
insisted upon. After many a yea and nay, a house of petrolium 
wns raised and Khuliana was asked to enter the house I 
Which done, its doors were boldly bolted from without, and 
fire wavS applied^ There arose a wail of lamentation from those 
who sincerely loved the happy couple. In an instant fire spread 
all over the house andit soon tumbled down. But io ! Khuliana 
was seen sitting in the lap of an exq;uisitely beautiful female figure 
who brought her out quite hale and hearty. There was made quite 
a demonstration of joy j and those who were the chief calumniators 
joined most heartily in the affair, and dined with Dhanaputi, of 
the dishes prepared by Khuliana. But only a few days after this 
the Maharaja Vikram keshari was in need of sandal wood that had 
run short hi his store for the purpose of worshipping the gods^ and 
asked of this Court merchant Dhanaputi to procure for him a large 
quantity of it within a short period. There was no help. The 
Maharaja's will was law, and Dhanaputi had no alternative but to 
submit to it. Bat Kliullana grown wise of her former experience 
would not have her husband gone to so distant a land as Ceylon, 
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where alone was sandal wood available. But while Khullana was 
inexorable in her demand that her husband sliould not go, Lahana 
the first wife, was happy to learu that by the orders of the Muhaiaja 
the merchant was to leave home immediately for Cey!on« Oh what 
a joy 1 what due punishment had the gods inflicted on Khullana, 
who was thriving under the sheltenno wings of love and attachment 
of her hen-pecked husband 1 She wished that her husband might 
die at that distant land of Ce 3 doii, and never return to embranee 
Kliu liana. To the delight of liahana and to the utter regrets of 
Khullana, Dhanaputi had to start, on the vo}"age to Ceylon. But 
before the merchant left, Khullana with tears in her eyes praj^ed to 
her husband to bear m mind that hei condition had grown very 
delicate; and that as she suspected his sojourn at Ceylon wmuld be 
unnauall}’' long one, and as most of his friends were wicked, god 
forbade, if after the birth of her child, ihey impute miscoriducfc 
to her, it would be death to her. Who would then help her? 
Dhanaouti understood the import of what his wife said and he drew 
up an epistle indicating in it the present condition of bis wife and 
some of his wishes as regards the child when born. This was 
handed over to the good wife, who placed it on her head as the most 
precious doconment, and hurried on to worship her goddess Ghandi 
to shower Hei favours on her departing husband. But while she 
was devoutely engnged in her worship, Ijabana hurriedly went to 
Dhanaputi, and said in most persuasive language to come immediate- 
ly and see how his dear wife was engaged in invoking the influence 
of an evil genius, placing a earthen pot besmeared in vermillion, to 
help her to keep her husband to uttei control and helplessness,' and 
shedding a flood of tears expressed her appiehension lest sbm’e 
mischief might happen to him, as she knew of a case in the village 
of his fatbei, duiing her in fancy, in which the poor husband lost his 
senses and became a laving miniac. Dhanaputi was much chagrined, 
and actually found Khullana engaged in invoking some uniiat'ural 
agencies. The very sight convined the mei chant of the truth of 
what Lahana had said, and maddened in rage, forgetful of the 
conduct and character of Lahana he kicked off the emblem of Chahdi 
from her seat, and scattered away everything there to all ’*th'e 
directions. Rage blinds a man, and so the sacfelegious ancl won ton 
deed that the merchant perpetrated did not a bit made Him repent- 
ant, and in the heat of surging temper he embarked with seven 

4 
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other boats full of merchandize for the coast of Ceylon. But who 
or earth has ever been able to with stand the displeasure of One 
on whom rests the world? Besides, never in the history of the 
world has a man been found prospering who had disobliged or 
illtreated a female member of his house in fulfilment of her natural 
and legitimate wishes. At least such is the simple conviction of 
the Hindoos, 

Now Dhanaputi rowed passed rivers of Bengal and in due time 
his boats were launched into the blue wateis of the sea. It was 
now the time for the goddess Ohandi to teach a lesson to the 
proud and presumptuous who in his foolish pride dared insult his 
faithful wife big with child and wontonly insult the presiding 
deity of prosperity ? What was there on earth that a mortal could 
be so proud for? Suddenly the sky was overcast with thick cloud, 
and storm began to blow. Mountains of roaring waves began 
dashing his boats as it were to engulf Dhanaputi, and his all. 
Constant thunders were cracking around him to his great terror. 
He felt, his days on earth were numbered, and recollected with 
remorse how wontonly did he behave his sweet wife, before he left 
her ! With folded bands Dhanaputi offerod up his prayers to 
his god, “Father, will not you in your infinite mercy, protect 
your erring child to enable him only once to see the sufiering 
Khullana to ask her forgiveness? Oh, how patiently and fervently 
did she pray to her goddess even after his disgrace at his hands 
to protect his erring husband in Her safe keeping during his 
sojourn ? Oh how brutal did he conduct himself towards 
Khullana? Good and great God, excuse they servant once more for 
his commission and omission/^ Tears began to trickle down his 
cheek, dut nothing availed. One by one all his six boats full of 
valuable merchandize sank in the sea. But the boat carrying 
Dhanaputi on board, was still afloat and after a long and fearful 
weather, the sky cleared off and DhanaputFa craft entered Ceylon, 
But befoie reaching its destination it had to cioss a large lake cslled 
Kalidaha. But the thick cloud that had gathered on the firma- 
ment of Dhanaputi^s luck did not yet clear away, and the merchant 
bad to undergo immense sufferings before he was restored to his 
distant home in the lap of pleasure and happiness. Now as his 
Draft was passing accross the lake a most wonderful phenomenon 
net his gaze. He was bewildered to find that he was in the midst 
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of a vision although wide awake. He saw before him an exten- 
sive plantation of lilies, spreading large leaves with an innu- 
merable exquisitely formed lilies blown up, whereupon was seated 
an angelic beauty, trying to devour a large elephant. The merchant 
in bis bewilderment at the sight, very naturally exclaimed, 

l” Indeed a lady essaying to devour an elephant, 
seated on a leaf of a lily, above fathoms of deep water, was a sight 
most strange and was enough for an ordinary man to get his head 
dizzy. Let me here quote in extenso the exquisite description por- 
traying the beauty of the female figure upon the lotus, in the 
language of Kabikankan : — 

c??i 'srfa, I 

^ ntstn II 

^ I 

?lt^'’T B^IM W*f I 

^ '5”^ II 

'STtfsI "TtlW I 

(srsti:^ ^F'ssfCT f5r*f?t ^ ^ “ 

■51!% fr-ttsra fsffsi I 

^ f’W, >21^ II 

Cgf3{ *tH ift. ^ I 

^¥1%, ^ » 

The merohaut took down notes in every particular of the figure 
to present them to the Maharaja of Ceylon. The merchant reached 
the capital and saw the Maharaja, whose norae was Salaban, 
and lay the valuable presents of his Maharaja at his feet, and was 
introduced to him, and was cordially received. Before Dhanaputi 
was long at she Court of Ceylon, a trumpeter in his employ heralded 
to the public the exchangeable value of the commodity brought 
from Ujjain enumerating the things that might be obtained in ex- 
change. They were as follow Cocoanut for conch-shell, turmuric 
for rupee, horse for elephant, pigeon for cuccoo, sulphide of pottash 
for diamond, sheep for horse and so on. The merchant in course of 
his conversation one day with Sklban, narrated what he had seen m 
the lake of Kalidhaha. “ Are you mad." said Saliban m reply. 
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"can such a clnng happen under the Sun and hni^hed out light, 
at what the merchant averred JBiife he waP irn-xunihle its his pro- 
testations and assured the Maharaja tha,t unless he c<)ui<l sljow, in 
demonstration of his assertion the figuie to him In* h'Uiourahiy 
bound himself to him as a state piisoaor. Mahataja Sadban 
0!i his own part solemn!}'' declared that it Dhanapiiti could 
show him the hatU^ of the lake,''^ he would b(3 rewarded 
with half his kingdom. Tim bargain wasaetn.diy ‘^tniek in black 
and white, ani! ext'^nsivo preparations wore made to go and see the 
strange sight, A very large concorse of ptmple gathered round the 
Maharaja to be allowed to go t»> see the hallowed sight of the 
wonderful lady, and they aU proceeded towaids KaJidaha. But as 
ill luck would have it, there was no lady of the lake, and not even 
the plantation or lilies there ! The Maharaja was all fury ho was 
thuTidenng and threatening with tlire eoiiHeqnerice at th<‘ shame- 
less imposter. But there was no help. The stais of Dhanapnti 
waio still on the desceiident, and he was thrown to the prison, ami 
his large effects that he had still with him, were eon fiscated * and 
there in the daik dungeon, Dhanapiiti was eonsign''Ml in rnmpanv 
of the hardened sinners <jf the country, to rot and ilie. 

Goo<l readers i(ifc the merchant su:Eer the consoquonce of his 
indiscretion ; bat let ns proceuid to take notice how did the poor 
suffering, love-sick and devoted Klhu liana bear up the long separa- 
tion of her husband and of the is.sue that she held hop«3 whiie lha 
merchant left home. 


Diuler the azaire sky of India at Ujjain, C'Chnllana gave birth to 
a son a few mouths aft‘U- the departure of hi‘r linshand, and the 
child was oained vSiiputf, a.s desired by its father. The cliihl grew 
daaly as the moon by phase to phase to a vigrous youth. One day 
at Fathsaia in piolicsmne s^pirit he picked up a, quarrel with his 
tutor, an old fashined guru mahasaya with a cane in hand, Tim 
rough Guru spoke sonic ugly wf>rds touching the birth of Bripn fi ; 
and the tender boy was naturally hurt to his quick, *>nd in utter 
umbrage left sidiool and look to bod, and for days together refrained 
from food and dritdr. Tne poor Khnllana uirderstood the whole 
matter, and ftankly tohi him her peculiar position ami showed him 
tije epistle she carefnllv preset vial. The hoy left bis bed and took 
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bis food, and wished to proceed on the journey either to seek out 
bis father or to die in the attempt. XJnrnu‘dful of all what his mother 
could say to stay at home and not to undertake the pei ilous Join 
the boy started for Ceylon • and Khullana with tier tender and 
aching heart of a Bengalee mother, sought her bed bached in tears. 
With seven big crafts full of indigenous products of exchangable 
value Sripnti left for Ceylon, and amidats the shouts of “ PmiGh- 
pir Badm\ Badar'** of the ciews. Duiiug tlie long voyage, Siipnti 
had te nndergo-severe trials at the turbulent sea, but had at last 
the good fortune to reach Ceylon. But befor*^ reaching the capital, 
Sriputi had to experience the same phenemenon, that his father 
saw. The beauty of the divine lady trving to devour an elepli.ant, 
was a sight enough for Suputi to be terrified. However, he was 
supported by his men in his craft and they hurriedly rowed away 
from the dismal scene, and soon reached the capital. Sriputi saw 
the Maharaja in an auspicious moment and after his introduction, 
he told all about the phenomenon that met his gaze at the lake. 
The Maharaja with his court hastened to the lake, with a belief 
that the youth so tender and simple, was never and imposter. Bat 
to the discomfiture of Sriputy no lady of the lake was visible. 
The Maharaja wavS greatly annoyed, and felt himself in suited. He 
asked, “ fair child, do you come from the vast and strange country on 
the north, that occassionally sends merchants with weak eye-aight "? 
He ordeied his men to chain the youth iit iron fetters at the place, 
where hardened criminals were behnded, Tne order was immediately 
cairied, and Sriputi, the petehildof Kullana, now realized that he was 
no longer under the sheltering wings of his mother. Here the 
youth, in a foreign country, unfriended and having none to look 
at, essayed to send up his innocent prayers at the feet of the 
Deity, whom his mother often worshiped^ and asked him to keep 
his unswerving faith upon Her. He said, ‘"^Mother of the 
Univeise, am I destined to die so horrible a death at so distant 
a land ? Did not my mother Khullana left me to your sole 
charge ? Mother of all I will you not protect me? Are you not 
the mother of my mother Khulna, who sheds her tears whenever 
she calls you ? Have i not told to the Maharaja, what 1 actually 

• Shirey Ganga Daria Panch Pir Badar, Badar, z.e,, touching the sacred 

water of the river Ganges on the forehead and saluting the five Pirs— protecting 
angels— -they started with'the shouts of Badar, Badar 1 I 
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experienced ? Why then, am f so duped ? Mother, unfortunate, 
as I am, shall I fail to take the dust of the feet of my father on rny 
forehead, whom I have never seen in life ? Oh how unfortunate 
am I in life ? I know you protect men in real distress. Mother, 
can a man be more distressed than myself ? I now consign 
my body and soul to thy care/’' So saying the boy fell down 
senseless ; and the mother of the Universe, who feeds and 
nourishes the rich and the poor, Who comforts the virtuous and 
the sinner in their troubles all alike, and Who does not allow even 
an ant to die of starvation, and takes equal care of both the princes 
and pleasants, young and old, wide awake, and dead in sleep, 
could no longer withstand the fervant prayer of the tender aged 
youth, condemned to so miserable a death. She came to his help j 
and while Moharaja Si,liban, was in deep slumber, under the cover 
of a dark night, she made him dream a dream in which the latter 
peceived that a lady of prepossessing appearance appeared to him, 
and with flashing eye, boiling in rage, said that the child igno- 
miniously condemned was her beloved child, and was innocent, 
and that he had really seen the lady of the lake, and that it was 
but her own device for putting the youth to trial. The lady 
further threatened the Maharaja with dire consequence if he did 
not immediately liberate Sriputi, and restore his eflfects to his 
last farthing, and did not marry his daugher Susila to him* At 
the early dawn next morning, the Maharaja liberated Sriputi, and 
with him went again to Kahdaka, where the strange sight realy 
met his view ; and he was wild in joy. He impressed kisses at 
the cheek of Sriputi, and counted himself one of the most fortunate 
of monarchs. Sriputi now begged of the Maharaja to be allowed 
to see whether or not his father was amongst his prisoners. This 
was complied with ; and Sriputy found a man nearly old whose 
head had grown almost grey. The man tailed in all particulars 
of the description of his mother. But both the father and son 
were unknown to each other. After the lapse of long twelve 
years the father — once the biggest of merchant and happiest of 
beings in the kingdom of Ujjain, was got out of his inceration 
in a foreign land, and was allowed a refreshing ablution and a 
healthy dinner, while Dhanapati was thus a tittle refreshed, 
Sriputi handed over to him the epistle given to him by his mother 
while leaving home for^the distant jiojopm in search of his father 
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The old man, could contain himself no longer, and broke to loud 
lamentations. The boy made his obeisance and his tears trickled 
down his cleek in love. The old man took his youthful boy to his 
bosom with an warmth that is the lot of a father only to enjoy. 
The good Maharaja repented of his indiscretion and gave his 
daughter in marriage to Sriput)^ A few days after both the 
father and ehild left for their distant country. At the time of 
their departure, the Maharaja out of his regard for his son-in- 
law, announced that half of his kingdom belonged to Sriputi and 
the formal possession of it was given. Now they rowed back 
all hale and hearty to their native country — the land of the bright 
Phoebus and of delightful moon, and in due course reached home. 
The son with an old man and an youthful and lovely bride met 
his sorrowing and anxious mother, who in her anxiety had grown 
comparatively old The old man, bust into tears, and asked 
forgiveness to his wife j and Khullnahie his face at the breast of her 
dear lord, so awfully changed. There was now joy aud happiness 
all round, and the young bride became the darling of her mother- 
in-law. 

One day, however, the father and boy went to pay their 
respects to the Maharaja Vikramkeshari, and told him, amongst 
other things, of the wonderful phenomenon — the lady of the lake. 
The Maharaja expressed his desire to see the divine lady. Due 
preparations were made for the long journey that was undertaken. 
The Maharaja was, however, fortunate enough to see the sight. 
In token of the great service done to him, and of the gratitude 
towards the father and child, who rendered him the signal service^ 
that would count him to heaven, he gave his daughter Joyavatt 
in marriage to Sriputi, and made half of his kingdom over to him.. 
The two halves of mighty kingdoms, made Sriputi, a considerable 
sovereign, who spent years of happiness and pleasure with his two 
wives in begetting children and rendering services to the Almighty 
God in heaven And when their span of lives, was run out, they 
ascended to heaven. Dlu, ulu, ulu. 

BiJOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI. 
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AGRICULTURAL BANK. 

General Principles. — (i). Before dealing with the subject 
of Agi icul tuml Bank, it will be profitable to examine verj^ briefly 
the question of ‘^Ciedit/' in general so that the essential points 
of an A gi! cultural Bank ina\' be better understood. A large body 
of men, whether ricli or poor, boi row money to purchase property, 
to start a trade, to celebrate marriage or other social or religious 
ceremonies and for a varietx’ of other purposes. Now if the credit 
of the borrower be good, th it is, if he can give good security, or 
his charactei be good, he gets his loan on low iiUerest, A lender 
will give money to an honest agiiculturist or a trader, though he 
may have no prrjperty to pledge as security knowing that the 
boi rower v\ill repay him punctually. Credit of a person therefore 
depends upon the value of his (i) property and ( 2 ) his character. 

In India, the borrowers get their money from individuals, 
who are known as Mohajans, Sowcar.s or by other names. The 
institution of bank was perhaps not known to us in India; even 
nr»vv theie are very few banks and the institution seems to have 
been boricAved. The Mohajani system labours under two defects. 
In the first place, the Alohajan looks too much for his own piofit 
and consequently his interests are high, and in the second place, 
some Mohajans are unscrupulous and therefore they cheat their 
clients. Nothing is here imputed against the Mohajans of India 
especially ; the defects are due to the system. In Europe, some 
money-lenders charge interest from 200 to 2,000 per cent. 

The system of banking is an improvement upon the 
Mohajani system. There are banks for various purposes and of 
various kinds. But an ordinary bank is a joint stock company 
with limited liability for the purpose of lending money and 
leceiving deposits for which interest is allowed. As the bank is 
not the property of any one person, but^ is the property of all the 
persons forming the company in proportion to their shares, it is 
generally managed judicially and honestly hence the interests are 
moderate and chances of dishonest dealing with borrowers less. 
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In spite of these advantages, a bank is not an ideal institution, 
as the interests of the lenders and borrowers are in opposition* 
The bank representing the interests of the lenders will tr}^ to 
have as much profit as it can, while the interest of the borrowers 
requires that the profit of the bank should be as low as possible. 
Again mere low interest is not everything ; on the contrary, cheap 
money lends to indebtedness. In Switzerland and Norway, rural 
indebtedness is most marked on account of cheap money. The 
fact illustrates the well-known saying lightly come lightly go.” 
Banks do not profess to be institutions for improving habits of 
industty, prudence and thrift on the part of the borrowers. With- 
out these habits, indebtedness cannot be got rid of though the 
interest on money may be very low. Moreover poor agriculturists, 
tradeis and labourers requiring small loans, say from Ks. 5 to 10 or 
so, cannot get their loans from a bank, because, banks in general 
do. not deal with such petty loans. Even if a bank be willing to 
give such small loans, the distance of the bank from the village of 
the raiyat and the expense of the enquiry about the credit of the 
raiyat would be serious obstacles. 

These conditions lead as directly to the question of Agricul- 
tural Bank, that is, a bank suitable for poor raiyats. An ideal bank 
should be, as seen above, in the village or very close to the village, 
the rate of interest should be low, and it should be able to exert 
influence on the borrowers, so that they may acquire habits of 
industry, prudence and thrift. In order to ascertain what system 
of banking would fulfil the above conditions, let us examine the 
different systems which obtain in various countries, where the 
lot of small agriculturists, traders and poor labourers have been 
ameliorated by means of banks. 

Agricultural Bx\nks in different Countries. — Germany 
was the first country in which the idea of agricultural banks was 
conceived. About 1848, Raiffeisen a burgomaster or village Mayor 
and a man of very poor health and of limited means was much 
moved seeing the miserable condition of the peasantry in Rhine 
land. The peasants were all ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-fed and 
dispondent and heavily involved in debt to the Jews. Their country 
was black and barren and frequently liable to drought, flood, hail 
and frost. They were further barely instructed and their prejudices 
and conservatism were proverbial. Under these conditions — Raiffei- 
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sen had to work. His noble soul was still more moved to compas- 
sion, witnessing the miseries caused by a famine. With a prophetic 
knowledge he foresaw that to better the condition of the peasantry, 
the qualities of co-operation, self-help, prudence and thrift should 
be developed among them and they should be supplied with little 
money on low interest. To compass this object, he started 
a co-operative village society with unlimited liability among the 
better class. A few honest and solvent agriculturists formed the 
society for th^ purpose of taking loans from the fund of the society. 
^£■300 or about Rs. 4,300 was advanced by Raiffeisen himself and 
this sum formed the capital of the society. The members of the 
society were jointly liable to pay this deposit together with a low 
interest. They were also liable to pa\ other deposits, if received, 
with interest. The members then borrowed the sum at roi interest 
a little higher than that which they had to pay for the deposits. 
As the members were of a better class, there was no risk iri the 
joint unlimited liability, because the realization of the borrowed 
sum was almost a matter of certainty as members only could get 
loans. The original members exercised the power of electing 
new members, who must belong to the village or its neighbourhood 
for which the society was opened. The new members were therefore 
known to the old members, who as a matter of course would not 
elect a drunkard or a spend-thrift or other persons having no 
credit, because all members were jointly responsible for the liabi- 
lities of the society. Loans used to foe granted for productive 
purposes, and if a loan were not applied to the purpose for which 
it was borrowed, it would have been at once realized under the 
rules of the society. The society was managed by a Committee 
of 5 persons elected by the members, and there was also a Council 
of Supervision similarly elected by the members. The duty of 
this council was to audit accounts and to ascertain the Credit of 
each methfoer oboe a quarter. If any member were found to be 
in ‘danger of losing credit on account of incurring debts from 
other sources beyond his means or on account of bad habits, he 
would have been expelled. The society thus exercised a healthy 
moral influence over its members. The society also interested 
itself in other ways in the moral and material improvement of 
the members. Out of the profits the sum advanced to the society 
werr wcir as a reserve fund and from 
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this fund losses, if any, used to be the paid* The reserve fund was 
indivisible, that is, the members could not divide it among them- 
selves. It would, however, be spent on objects of public utility. 
All members concerned in the administration of the society did 
their duties as a work of love. Under the rules no payment could 
be made for such services. From the above account it will be 
seen, that the great principles of Raiffeisen are^ (i) No shares 
and no dividend. (2) the unlimited liability of the members who 
are drawn from a very restricted area (3) all work to be done 
without remuneration (4) all loans to be repayable from the return 
on the capital lent (5) all profits to be credited to the reserve fund, 
which is indivisible and (6) lastly, the pursuit and promotion of 
the moral as well as the material improvement of the members. 
As might be expected the co-operative society, thus started by 
Raiffeisen did not grow rapidly. Up to 1894, there was only one 
such society and in that year 5 more sprang up. £n 1869, 22 were 
oewly started but from 1879 the increase was very rapid. In 1893, 
there were about 1,000 such societies. When the societies grew in 
number, the idea of co-operation among these societies was naturally 
conceived. Thus, Raiffeisen Unions came into existence. A Raiffeisen 
Union is an institution in which several Raifeisen societies joined 
together for discussing matters of common interest, and for teaching 
the peasants the proper use of credit, and for extension and supervi- 
sion of the societies and for the supply of articles at cost price. 
At the heads of these Unions is a Central Union. There is also a 
Central Bank. The Central Bank is a joint stock bank, limited by 
shares and its administration is partly paid. The shareholders 
are the Raiffeisen societies. Each society participates in the profit 
of the bank in proportion to its shares, and can borrow from the 
fund of the bank in the same proportion. The object of the 
central bank is to balance excess and deficit of funds in the 
societies j for instance a society having surplus fund deposits it with 
the central bank and gets interest on the same while another 
society requiring fund can borrow from the bank paying interest. 
The profits of the central bank are again shared by each society. 

The Raiffeisen societies thus described did and are doing noble 
work in Germany. Homes have become habitable and corafor- 

Quoted from Mr. Gourlay’s note on co-operative credit societies in India. 
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table, culture and thrift have improved^ industry and trade have 
developed and the once powerful usurer has been driven out 
of the field. Plenty reigns now where grim poverty was once 
stalking before. The societies have become centies of beneficial 
moral influence. Many drunkards have become sober and many 
spend-thrift frugal in order to become members. A clergyman 
once remarked that the Raiffeisen societies did more to improve 
the morality of the people than all his sermons. The success of 
the societies was due solely to the high philanthropy, energy 
and zeal of Raiffeisen. He worked alone and asked for no 
government help, knowing full well that God helps those who help 
themselves. He is now justly called by the German peasants as 
father Raiffeisen. While Raiffeisen was working in tural Ger- 
many, Schulze a country Magistrate, being roused by human 
suffering in urban areas devised a plan of improving their lot by 
enabling a band of small traders and aitizans to borrow on low 
interest. In this way the Schulze Delitzsch Associations grew up. 
The defect of these associations is that they have no moral 
influence over the members. 

In Italy and Ireland, the principles of Raiffeisen and Schulze 
were more or less copied with success. 

The Agricultural bank of Egypt is of an entirely different 
nature. There is a central bank in Cairo, GovernmeiU has 
guaranteed interest at the rate of 3 per cent, on the capital of 
this bank. For this reason the bank can borrow money at low 
interest and lends money to raiyats at 9 per cent, or even lower 
for a short term loan. In each district the bank has a local 
agent. When a villager wants a loan, he puts in an application 
stating the particulars of his lands. This application is signed 
by the headman of the village, certifying the truth of the state- 
ments. The statements are then checked by the Saraof from 
the settlement papers. The Saraof is a sort of Government 
tehsildar and cashier of the village. The application is then for- 
warded to the Collector of the District, who makes it over to the 
local agent of the bank. The local agent checks the application 
and sends it on to the Central Hank, There a further check is made 
with the register in the Registration office. The Registrar fixes 
a date on which he goes to the district head quarters, where the 
villagers also come on the date fixed. The documents are then 
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registered. Once a year, each iocal agent prepares a list of all 
dues and these lists are handed over by the head office to the 
Saraof through the Financial Department of Government, The 
Saraofs realise the dues along with Government land revenue. 
Such is the elaborate and complete machinery of the Kgyptian 
Bank which has done much good in freeing the fellahin from the 
hands of the usurer. But it is doubtful how far advantageous it 
will be in the end. It does not teach the people the proper use of 
credit^ and it does not concern itself with their moral improvement. 
Without these elements the institutions can not be of real per- 
manent benefit. Mere cheap money is nothing. Cheap money 
has led to much indebtedness in Switzerland and Norway as has 
been observed before. The system does not teach the feilahin the 
principles of co-operation and self-help. On the country, it has 
a tendency to make the people depend too much on Government. 

I now come to India, here we had no agricultural banks i 2 or 
15 years ago. The few that exist at present have mostly sprung 
up within a decade under the guiding influence of Government 
officials. In the Madras Presidency, there was a kind of co-opera- 
tive society called Nidhi. The first Nidhi was started by some 
clerks. They formed an association, each member of which 
agreed to subscribe a rupee every month for a certain number of 
months 5 say 50 members agreed to pay a rupee, each for 50 
months. Each month Rs. 50 was collected. This sum was given 
by lottery to a member who got Rs. 50 at once by paying 50 
monthly instalments of Re i. He could use the money for clear- 
ing debts, in meeting marriage expenses or building a house or 
could spend it for any other useful purpose. The association was 
thus based upon co-operation, honesty and mutual confidence, 
becaue the default of a considerable number of members would 
have been fatal to the existence of the association. Afterwards 
several Nidhis were started with the same or modified rules, but 
upon the same principles of co-operation, honesty and mutual 
confidence. The Nidhis were tolerably good institutions for 
people in receipt of a monthly salary or wages, but for agricultur- 
ists they were not suitable, because they have no fixed monthly 
income. 

From the foregoing account, it will be seen that co-operative 
credit societies on the principles of Raiffeisen are the best institu- 
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tions, not only for the supply of cheap mone^^ but also for the 
moral and material progress of the small agriculturists, as they 
fulfill both the conditions of credit. 

Action taken by Government in Connection with 
Agricultural Bank. — The steps taken by Imperial and Local 
Governments will now be briefly described. In 1892, the Madras 
Government placed Sir Bred. Nicholson, on special duty to enquire 
and report on the possibility of introducing some system of agricul- 
tural or loan bank in that province* He submitted a very valu- 
able and interesting report. The Madras Government then re- 
quested him to start a few experimental co-operative credit 
societies. The Government of India on perusing the report in Octo- 
ber of 1900 thought that the same might be circulated in other 
provinces with a view to ascertain whether something useful could 
be done in those provinces in the matter of agricultural loan 
banks The Government of India also drew attention to a book 
entitled ‘‘People's Banks for Northern India” which was published 
by Mr. Dupernex, a District and Sessions Judge of that province, 
in December 1900, an informal conference was held in Calcutta. 
In this conference it was decided that the societies on the prin* 
ciples of Raiffeisen were likely to succeed in India. Hence in June 
1901, the Government of India appointed a special committee 
to settle the details. It was composed of Sir Ed. Law (President) 
and Messrs. Fuller, Wilson Murray and Dupernex* The com- 
mittee submitted a report together with a draft bill. This bill 
with some modifications became Act X of 1904 with the title of 
“ the Co-operative Credit Societies Act, 1904,^' Under this act, two 
kinds of societies were recognised, , urban societies and rural 
societies. The urban societies were meant to meet the needs of 
small artizans, traders and others, and the rural societies for small 
agriculturists. The Act has conferred certain rights on the co-opera- 
tive credit societies provided they are registered under the act, such 
registration being free* The privileges granted by the act are : — 

(1) . That the society can deposit its fund in Government 
Savings Bank, or any other bank approved by the Registrar of 
co-operative credit societies (| 6)* 

(2) . The shares of members in the society are not liable to 
attachment (§ 15). 

(3) , A society shall have prior claim, subject to the claim of 
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Government on account of land revenue or of landlord on account 
of rent, to crops, implements and cattle purchased by money 
borrowed from the society (§ 19.) 

(4) . A society shall have charge upon the share, deposit, 
dividend, bonus or profit of a member and can set-off any sum 
credited or payable to a member in payment of any sum due 
from him (sec. 20). 

(5) , A copy of an entry in a book of the society certified in 
the prescribed manner will be evidence in Courts (sec. 22). 

(6) The Governor-General in Council may reuiit income-tax, 
stamp duty and registration fee (sec, 25), 

The act has laid down certain restrictions as well, viz, ; — 

(1) . The liability of a rural society must be unlimited unless 
local government otherwise directs (sec. 7). 

(2) No dividend shall be paid to a member of a rural society, 
nnless the reserve fund exceed a certain proportion (sec. 8.) 

(3>. Government may limit the power of borrowing from 
non-members by rules under the act (sec 9). 

(4^, No loan can be given to a person who is not a member 

(§ lO). 

(5) , Shares cannot be charged or transferred unless to the 
society or a member of the society or unless it has been held for 
one year at least (§ 14)# 

(6) . A past member shall be liable for a period of one 
year for the debts of the society, which existed during his 
membership, (§ 17), 

(7) . The Registrar shall audit the accounts without any 
charge once a year, and the society shall be bound to show its 
books for inspection of Collector or Registrar or any person 
authori:zed by either of them 21). 

(8) , A society once formed cannot wind up without the 
sanction of the Registrar (sec. 23) Though these restrictions might 
seem to be somewhat rigid, they are nevertheless essential. Most 
of these restrictions are fo be found in the Raifieisen societies, 
while the provision of free audit in the Act is a very valuable gift, 
because this prbced'ute will ensure the stability of the societies 
and inspire confidence of the people. The wise policy of Govern*^ 
ment in rbspect of co-operative credit societies, is not to grant 
subventions, bnt to stimulate their growth by removing all ob- 
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Stacies, though Government recognizes that loans to such societies 
in the beginning will be of much value. Government also exjjects 
that the Registrar, the Collector and the Sub-Divisional Officer 
will exercise their influence in spreading the principles of co- 
operation and in promoting the growth of co-operative credit 
societies. 

The Government of Bengal put Mr. Lyon on special duty in 
November 1900, in connection with Agricultural Banks. He first 
visited the United provinces, where Experimental Banks were 
started and then established a few bunks in some Distdcts of 
Bengal. Then in September 1904, the local government — appoint- 
ed Ml Gourlay as Registrar under Act X of 1904. Befoi’e joining 
his new post, Mr. Gourlay visited Europe and Egypt in order to 
study the Agricultural Banks of those countries. His valuable 
help and advice can be bad by any one desiring to start a society. 
Government also lends some money on easy terms to a society on 
certain conditions and limitations, that is, the sum advanced may 
not exceed the amount subscribed and deposited by the members 
or the amount of paid up shares or it may not exceed Rs, 2,000 for 
a society, 

Conclusion. — Now it is a matter of common experience, that 
the lot of an average Bengal raiyat is very hard, he is ill-clad, 
ill-fed, illeterate, indebted and unhealthy. No person having a spark 
of humanity in him can live as the raiyat^s neighbour without feel- 
ing a pity for him, and without a desire, however, momentary such 
feeling might be to do him a good turn. This desire is perhaps 
soon chilled by the stupendity and seemingly impracticability of 
tho task. But Raiffeisen has shown us how the task can be easily 
solved. We have the additional advantage of a sympathetic law, 
and of official help and encouragement in the matter. All that is 
required, is to explain to a dozen of well-behaved raiyats, the prin- 
ciples of co-operative credit society and to form one for their moral 
and material improvement and to advance to them a little money, 
at a low interest, say, 6 per cent. If properly worked the 
society will steadily grow in number and in capital exerting moral 
influence in the village and in the neighbourhood. In time, 
thousands of such societies might spring up and these village 
societies may be utilised for hundreds of useful purposes, such as 
sanitation, education, arbitration, suppression of litigation. 
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culture, trade and moraiit}". What a golden vista, this scheme ot 
co-opeiative ciedib society opens before us. It is simpl}^^ impossible 
nob to be captured by fetich a scheme. H^^re the officials and non- 
officials, the Hindu and the Musalman can work conjointly for 
common good. Tinsse are the possibilities of the schemej but there 
are also its limitations. All these glowing and happy results cannot 
be obtained, in a day or m a year or even in 10 yeais. Theie is 
no patent pill for the conversion of want into plenty, ignorance 
into knowledge, and unhealthiness into healthiness, m such a 
short time. But if properly, steadily and patiently worked, the 
scheme will ultimately lead us to that happy goal. I 
now leave it to the feelings of humanity and patriotism of the reader, 
to consider whether he should not try to introduce a co-operative 
credit society in his village or neighbourhood, when such a promis- 
ing future awaits it. I have not given the details here, but any 
one can get them for the mere asking fiom the registration of 
co-operative credit societies. In the next Chapter, however, some 
details will be given and the mode of starting a co-operative credit 
society will be indicated. 


SYED ABDUS SALEK, ba. 
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AN JDEAL DEVOTION TO DUTY—MAHARAJA 
MA YURADHYA, 

(A SKETCH FROM THE Mai T ABI I AR AT) 

In a recent number of the National Magazine'^ Babu Bijoy 
Chandra Ganguli has given us from the Mahabharat the story of 
an ideal generosit)^ shewn by a Hindu prince — Maharaja Usinar. 
I may say that to the Hindu mind this was not at all a phase of 
ideal generosity but one of mere devotion to duty. The Hindu 
mind does not look upon this readiness to satisfy this demand of 
the virtue to sacrifice his own life if he wanted to do so to uive 
protection to the pigeon who sought the Raja’s protection, not as a 
generous act done out of mere magnanimity but merely an act 
which a king was in duty bound to do as a matter of course, for 
is not the protection of the weak against the oppressions of the 
strong one of the bounden duties of a king? The case of Usinar 
is only one of the numerous cases of such ideal devotion to duty 
with which the Mahabharat abounds. It is a matter of regret 
that it should now become necessary to relate these stories to our 
young educated men by writing them out in this form. They 
know the names of the Pharaohs of Egypt and of the islands 
beyond the straits of Saghalian but do not care to read their own 
Ramayair or Mahabharat. That was not, howet^er, the case 25 
years ago. The story of DatSl-Karna used then to be read by 
every Bengalee boy before he reached the age of 7 years. But 
it is doubtful if some of our graduates even know now what that 
story is. I give to-day the soul-stirring tale of another Hindu 
prince, also chronicled in the Mahabharat — that of Raja 
Iviayuraddhya of Fatnabnlipur*. He was a devout \vorshipper 
of Krishna and the one great ambition of his life was to have in 
M 's rt d coil a vision of the Lord-God in all Hi.s resplendent 

^ QLrj]y-\’as Patnabalipur the modern Amarabati in Burma? Aryun 
went wCis place after his war with the Prince of Manipur. 
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glory. The Lord never denies any thing to his Bhakta* The 
time for the fulfilment of the one great desire of this devout 
Bhakta came at last. To test his virtues Krishna took the form 
of an ordinary Brahmin and repaired to the Court of Mayuraddhya. 
The king received him with great homage and begged to know 
his pleasure. The Brahmin said that he was in great distress^and 
knew not what to do. He was coming with his son to celebrate 
his marriage with the daughter of a Brahmin of his kingdom, when, 
on the way, the son was attacked and about to be devoured by 
a Hon. He offered to give his own body to the lion but the lion 
would not listen, as he wanted the tender flesh of the boy and 
not the dry bones of the old father. At last, however, the Hon 
said that he could spare the 3'oungman if the Brahmin could get 
for him the flesh of the king which, he believed, must be very 
tender and delicious as the king fed on rich and delicious food. 
Hearing this, Mayuraddhya at once consented to give himself up 
to the Hon for the sake of saving the Brahmin’s boy. Every one 
else in the kingdom was, however, mortified on hearing the king’s 
resolve. Tamraddhya, the son and heir-apparent to the king, 
went to the Brahmin and explained that the Brahmin should take 
him instead of his father because he was a minor and would not 
be able to rule the kingdom if his father was then to give up his 
life. The Brahmin said that the lion wanted the right half of 
the king’s body and was not to be satisfied with the son of the 
king. Hearing this, the .Queen came and represented to the 
Brahmin that as she was the better half of the king the Hon would 
be satisfied with her and that therefore the king should be spared 
and she should be taken to the Hon, The Brahmin, however, was 
obdurate. He declared that the Hon told him that the king’s son 
and wife must saw the body of the king in two and the right side 
should be taken to him. Mayuraddhya bade his wife and son 
be quick and saw him into two that the Brahinin’s son might be 
saved from the clutches of the Hon. Finding no other means 
availing, the son and the mother took up the saw and put it on 
the head of the king and began to cut it through. Thousands 
and thousands collected to witness the glorious scene and shouted 
in praise of the virtues of the king. In the midst of this scene 
drops of teats began to fall from the left eye of the king. The 
Brahmin saw the tears and at once stopped the sawing. He 
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said he would not take the king^s flesh as the king ivas not giving 
it willingly and was weeping and regretting the piomise he made. 
The Biahmin prepaied to go away, but the king stopped and 
begged him to stay. He explained that Ins left e^-e was shedding 
teais not because he was feeling pain or legietted giving up his 
life, but because the left side of his bod}' was weeping in meiry that 
the right side should have the honor and tlie glory of being chosen 
for such a glorious purpose in preference to the left. Krishna 
knew the sincerity of the king’s assertions. One peal of shouting 
rent the air and the clouds in praise of the king from the vast 
multitude assembled to witness the glorious scene, and lo I the 
Biahmin at once changed his form. Krishna appeared in all his 
divine glor}^ and told the king the deception he had practised for 
testing his virtues. The Hfe-long desire of the king was thus 
fulfilled. The Bl-IAKTA realised the vision of his Lord-God in 
flesh and blood. Such is the reward of the sincerely dei^out scml, 
ready to lay down life and all for the sake of doing his duty. 

G. C DAS GUPTA 
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Al^T APPEAL TO TUB HINDU CONGRESS OP 
RELIGION. 

The idea of holding a Congress of the Hindu religion does credit 
to the tread that conceived it. Time changeth and with 
it all human institutions. Progress is the watchword of 
humanity. It is, therefore, high time that the Hindu world met 
together to discuss their institutions — domestic and social, racial 
and national which have come down to them from ancient times. 
Many institutions have, as they are bound to do, undergone and 
are still undergoing, changes and modifications. But such changes, 
depending upon the influences exerted by individual souls take 
place slowly and fitfully. The code of laws given into us by 
Manu and other law givers are still supposed to control the Hindu 
world. But in fact they do not. For instance the Brahmin now- 
a-days is not held in the same respect and paid the same honors 
as was the case a thousand years ago ; simply because a Brahmin 
does not keep up the particular practices enjoined to him by the 
Sastras, On the other hand, a Sudra is not bound down by the 
same chains to a state of everlasting slavery, as he used to be, in 
by gone times ; for the best of reason, that he has by sheer force of 
character, etdightenment and education, has broken loose the 
shackles imposed upon him while he was weak and the other party 
strong. Many a Brahmin now-a-days have toppled down from 
the high level they once attained and many a Sudras have got 
up to it and taken their place. To show again that human beings 
cannot be eternally bent down to any sphere of life high or low. 
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let us look at the people called the Chandals in East Bengal who 
are so much looked down upon, I have seen among them persons 
as fair and intelligent as any, among the classes placed high above 
them. And who are these Sudras and Chandals ? They are 
the descendants, very remote and much changed it may be, 
of the same race who has this day astonished the world with 
their high mental and physical culture. I mean the Japanese. 
Let us look at a Chandal or a Kaibarta of Bengal or a Tharoo 
of the Nepal Terai, or a Mahar of the Central Provinces, (in the 
face) and study him ; and what do we find ? We find the 
Mongul in him. if the Chinese, the Japanese are not inferior to 
us, why should the Chandals, the Mahars, the Tharoos and 
Kaibartas be looked down by us and bound down to a 
degraded sphere of life. We call them Hindus. They are good 
enough to take pride in being called Hindus, why should we 
then despise them and not give them our warmest embraces, as 
our divine Rama did. In my opinion, the hard and fast rules 
binding down communities of people, into different spheres of life, 
position and honor, which are a later development, have been the 
cause of the degradation and decline of the Hindu world, ft is 
a fact well known to every enquirer that the so called low-class 
people of Bengal are fast tearing away from the folds of Hindu- 
ism and enteiing those of Mohamedanism and Christianity, 
for the simple reason that the>* cannot, any longer tolerate the 
indignities heaped upon them by the so-called highei classes 
of their Hindu brethren. Like the sunlight, western education 
came to all high-and-low, rich and poor. Western education 
has (opened up their eyes. A Chandal now sees that he is not 
infeiior to a Brahmin in intellectual and physical putsuits. Why 
should he be trodden under foot thus and held in everlasting 
botulage ? Why should so much indignities be heapeti upon his 
head ? Why should his touch pollute a man who calls himself 
a Brahmin but who is as unclean as any and whose attainments 
are not a whit superior to his. ^‘Emancipate yourself” is the 
cry of luiman nature. If you do not remove our shackles and 
let us be free, if you do not open the gate and let us in and 
woik tun liur salvation, we will enter by other gates, the gate of 
Muhamcdaiiism and Christianity. This Is what a present day 
Chandal, a Kaibartri, a Mahar .sa>'s, I witnessetl in East Bengal 
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the low class Hindus getting converted into Muhamedanism for 
nothing. Why so ? These people have no love, no afifection for 
a society which does not recognise them even as human beings. 
Christianity and Muhamedanism are battering from every direc- 
tion at the citadel of Hinduism and have succeeded in levelling a 
corner here and a corner there and if the Hindus do not look up 
and are not on their guard and fight, the edifice, in course of time, 
may be altogether levelled down to the ground. My fond dream 
had ever been, that in Bengal, Hinduism was the prevalent religion. 

idea was that Bengal is a Hindu country. One day while 
reading “ Hunter’s Gazetteer i woke up from my dream with a 
sudden start and saw that half the Bengalees were Muhamedans 
and half Hindus. And who are these Bengali Muhamedans. 
The largest majority, if not all, weie Hindus. When the Muhame- 
dans ruled at Delhi the Mahoraedan nobles shunned Bengal for 
its pestilential climate, very few true blue Mahomedans could be 
induced to come and settle In Bengal, If any other, proof were 
required, look at the Bengalee language. Whereas in the United 
Provinces and the Punjab the language spoken by the Hindus is 
much mixed with Persian words. The language of Bengal retains 
its priestine character and is almost pure — Hindu keeping its Sanskrit 
features and characters. This shows that the Bengalee language was 
not affected at all by the infiueiice of Muhamedanism. For no pure 
blooded Muhamedan, speaking pure Persian or Urdu, lived in the 
countiy. Again look at the census reports^ we find there almost 
every year, families after families getting converted into Muha- 
medanism or Christianity. Not one, but innumerable causes are 
sapping the vitality of Hinduism and slowly but surely disintegret- 
ing the Hindu world. I have noticed another significant fact. My 
particular business brings me in contact with thousands and 
thousands of people every year, of different creed. I have invari- 
ably found, among these people, the Muhamedans and Christians, 
far surpassed the Hindus intellectually and physically though all 
come from the same class. The Muhamedans and Christians are 
much fairer in complexion both the male and the female, better 
built and of nobler mien. Is it not because they are free from 
the ban of social ostracism which presses down the Hindus so much 
and makes them look upon themselves as moral cripple and lepers. 
And of course the Muhamedans and Christians live on more varied 
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and nourishing food What then is the remedy for the canker that 
is eating into the vitals of Hindu society, and the Hindu world. It 
is plain sl^ daylight. If the Hindus are not at present in a mood 
to altogether shatter the barrier that now divide people from people 
I wish they would loosen them enough, so that people from one fold 
might get into another, lise from one sphere to another according 
as they qualify themselves. Why should not a Ghandal graduate 
have the same honor in society as a Brahmin graduate ? But in 
fact now-a-days, notwithstanding all the stiingencies enjoined by 
our ancient Sastras, there has been a great mixing and kneading 
together in our society. We see to-day the much despised Sudras 
sitting on judgment over a Brahmin who would not once, condescend 
to sit at the same table with him* We see now, a Kaibarta docter-* 
ing a Brahmin and though the Sastras say, to take medicine from 
any but a Baidya, nay even from a Brahmin, is utter pollution. 
To go beyond oar society now-a-daj's a Hindu, to whatever caste 
he may belong, would not scruple to dine with a Muhainedan, a 
Christian, not to say with Hindus of caste much infciior to his. 
When the tide of enlightenment has set in, no human made barriers, 
like these, can stand, Hin<lu world is quick with life now, it was 
dead before. Daily, changes are taking place, the barriers separat- 
ing people from people are disappearing fast. The descendants of 
those that once held the highest position in society through merits 
are falling fast from their high level. No artificial props can any 
longer keep them up, On the other hand those, kept so long stuck 
to the lowest rung of the ladder, have managed to get up to the top 
by sheer force of character and education. No human beings can 
resist Nature ; hence, the present state of the Hindu world, has 
turned topsy turvy. His is a wise head who takes cognisance of the 
fact and applies remedies accordingly. We have got to, if I may 
say so, revise our ancient Sastras and publish new editions of them. 
The revision fa to be made in the light of the present day. Our 
duties, towards ourselves, our family, our society and our nation all 
come under '‘Manab Dharma.^' Monu and others have written 
about them elaborately and systematically. They might not have 
treated all with equal disciemiiiation and they could not have 
done so, for things were not then what they are now. There were 
no Cbristioiis, nO Muhainedan then, no intercourse with foreign 
nations, not so much of science. If we are wise, then we must 
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have a new and enlarged edition of “ Manab Dharnia Shastra.” 
D uties vary with our relations. "We have contracted various new 
relations, our duties by which I mean our Dliarma must be 
changed accordingly. As regard our higher duties or higher forms 
of religions when we look back to Vedic times we are struck with 
wonder at the nobler conceptions, our ancient fathers had. They 
taught no caste distinctions ; they taught particular forms of 
relations j father the head, first son the Brahmin, the second 
Kshetriya, the third the Vaisya and the forth or the youngest the 
Sndta the general attendant. This was the skeleton form. In a 
family of four each individual is very likely to have predilection 
towards a particular field of work and he was judiciously and wisely 
given to work in the field of his liking. A man can show his best 
in a sphere of life suited to his taste. Taking a broader view, they 
divided society into so many spheres which we now known as castes. 
They never meant to keep sections of people confined to a particular 
sphere, generation after generation. They made no hard and fast 
and unchangable rules. Men from one sphere, if so qualified, might 
go and work in a different sphere ; that was wise and scientific. 
Bet us work in different spheres but let us not be forced to a particu* 
lar sphere against our will, inclination and capacities. We are all 
members of the same society ; we must have equal rights and 
honours befitting our position. There should be none high none 
low. Let us all work harmoniously together as different pieces of 
the same mechanism. Every one of which being of equal import* 
ance, for the smallest screw, if loose, will spoil the whole machinery. 
Another point ; I do not understand how Hindus could regard a 
Muhamedan a Christian or a man of any other religion as one out- 
side the pale of his religion. I regard Hindu religion as the religion 
of mankind. I have ever regarded it as a system of religion. In it, is 
the origin, the different stages of progress and the highest develop- 
ment as yet attained by religion. A Hindu includes a Muhamedan, 
a Christian as much as a Buddha, a Jaina. There is no other 
religion which is not Hindu religion. The Hindu religion holds 
in its immense fold, the grossest fetish in whose mind the seed 
is just germinating to the superfine agnastic in whom we see the 
highest phase of human attaintnent. I would give an equally warm 
embrace to a Muhamedan and a Christian as to a Hindu. For, 
they profess but a form of Hinduism ^ socially we may differ, customs 
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and manners change according to climes. A Kashnneree Hindu 
difiteis fiom a Bengalee Hindu as much as, but not moie, than an 
oidimuy Hindu differs from an ordinaiy Muhainedan. To allude to 
a few personal facts which might add real picquancy to what I have 
said above, T may say that my grandfather, who was a leader of a 
sect of orthodox Hindus, yet had, always before him, a poiiiraiL of 
Jesus Christ in all the glory of his crown of thotn on his bead, as lie 
sat in prayer and meditation. My father was as great an admirer 
of M'lhamet and of Jesns Oiirist as he was a lover of Brahminism 
and Vedantaism As a btiy, on a certain Bnihmo Anniversary day, 
as I sat on the steps of a statue witnessing Tie ceremonies, I was 
asked by a gentleman if I was a Brahmo or a Chiistian, 

I told him I was not ‘ m Brahmoism or Christianity or Muhame- 
danistn, but Muhamodanism Chiistianifcy and Biahmoism all were 
in mo, I was a Hindu. On several occasions while tiavidling 
with them, I was asked by Euoropean gentlemen if I was 
a Christian or a Brahmo f My answer was the same. A 
Hindu can have no objection to dine with any, provided 

be is clean and agreeable. My appeal to the Congress of Hindu 
religion is that the, respected and venerable Sastris will kindly take 
into consideration the points I have touched upon and give us a new 
and enlarged Manab Dharina Shaatra,’^ They would graciously 
give us a hand book of Hindu religion as it has been proposed and 
I say most judiciously and wisely proposed, a hand book which 
should contain the rules of life and of conduct of the p^Hiple 
in the difiPerent stages of life. It cannot be expected that in a 
society all people would attain the same intellectual and moral 
perfections. It is never possible, so there should be different sets of 
rule for different stages of lifej but all linked together so tliafc by 
following them, men from one stage may pass to ancither, and on a 
higher stage. The rules should be such that they may be easily 

observed and followed. Because of the simplicity of rules, Muha- 

medanisra and Christianity are so easily understood ami strictly 
followed. “Whereas the present day Hinduism is a chaotic mass of 
lifeless rites and ceremonies which even the higher class fail to 
understand the meaning or their efficacy. Few amongst us has got 
a clear idea of what Hinduism is As Hinduism is nothing but a 
system there should be system of rules, cut and dry, easily under- 
stood, easily observed and easily followed* I have no time to dilate 
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upon the subject which is vast. My time is sliort, and my capacity 
iimitedt The Congress, I doubt not, will deal with the matter 
thoroughly and exhaustively, I only hope to see the result of their 
wise delibeiatiODs. The supenoiity or I should say the universality 
or Catholicism of the Hindu Religion lies in its being nonsectanon. 
It IS a non denominational religion of mankind, based upon human 
instincts and developed and still developing under the laws of evolu- 
tion which govern the world itself. Christianity, Muhamedanism 
and Buddhism aie sectarion religion or rather, I should say, personal 
religion. They are the products of individual souls 5 they are not 
and cannot be a Catholic or a universal religion. They can be 
comprehensible only to a few. I may even venture to say, Christ 
himself only did understand Christianity j Mahomet, Mahomeda- 
nism 5 and Buddha Buddhism* None but Christ ever was a Chiis- 
tian ; none but Mahomet a Mahomedan and not but Buddha a 
Boddha. True they had devoted followers and faithful adherents* 
bnt none could attain the same height and position as they reached. 
The aim of all these religionists was the same as the aim of Hindu- 
ism, that IS, in othei woids the aim of mankind. Buddhism. 
Christianity and Muhamedanism are but different ladders erected 
at difiEerent climes and different times amongst different people but 
the heads of all run up towards the same height as of Hinduism 
itself. What is “ Mukti^' (or emancipation of the individual soul) in 
Hinduism ? It is the same as “ Nirvana ** of Buddhism the “ Seventh 
Heaven -** or the Union of the individual wiih the unive^^aI soul 
of Mabomedanism and “ i and my father a,ie one’* of Chnatianuy. 
The Viasal parts of the ladders are wide apart ; the higher they 
run up the clearer they come till at the top they all meet together. 
An ordinary Hindu, a Buddhist; a Christian and a Mahomedan differ 
from one another as widely as human beings can differ fiom one 
another. A Hindu ‘'plays religion*** with pieces of wood and 
stone which he regards as his gods and godesses An ordinary 
Hindu is still but a child fond and enamoured of bis dolls and is 
quite content with them. A Buddhist passes his days sending 
up an everlasting prayer heaven wards “on a wheel ** and he thinks 
that is the he all-and end-all of Buddhism. A Muhamedan thinks 
ha has attained beatitude while he is in the midst of Haniis lying 
in a bed of flower and drinking an everlasting cup of Maderia. A 
Christian takes Christ for his god, transfers all hi.s burdens to his 
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shoulder, eats beef for Jesns^s flesh anti drinks whisky for his bloo<l 
and believes he is saved. What light at the top, what daik vsuper- 
stition below f when Huxly said. ''Ail the Religions of the 
world are but so many forms of superstition he said but a simple 
triifcb. I have given above broad hints as what to do, to bring 
into a state of order the chaotic mass forming the modern Hindu 
woild. I would now give you a few concrete cases in winch reforms 
are urgently needed. 

1. As regards our duties bo ourselves I wish that no Hindu 
should be handicapped in the struggle for life and enligteu'* 
ment. All should have equal rights to study the Vedas, the 
Upanesads and Vedangas, the sciences and Darsaiis, all should be 
given facilities to get a sound libeial education. And for the 
betterment of physical health and condition ; all should be given the 
option to eat meat and may be enjoined to eat it regularly, 

2. As regards our family duties every member must be made to 
earn for himself and be self supporting and that nobody should be 
allowed to marry when he is a dependent upon others, either wilfully 
or forced to be so through natural defects as n diseased person or a 
cripple. 

3. As regards our social duties intermarriage should be allowed 
and so should widow marriage. The ceremonies connected with 
marriage should be reformed and improved and the performance 
made more economical. One of the most crying need of the Hindu 
society now-a-daya is the reformation of funeral rites and ceremonies. 
The most heart-rending and morally depressing scenes are the Hindu 
death chamber the funeral procession and the cremation Ghats. 
When a Hindu dies be is deserted by all, even at times, by the 
nearest and dearest ones. I saw only the other day a Hindu child 
belonging bo a respectable Brahmin family lying ill on the lop of a 
fond mother, tended with every care and attention but when the 
child died, the body of the dearly loved one was made over to the 
bands of a stranger to be thrown into the nearest jungle and there 
devoured by dogs and jackals. No friends, no relations, not even 
the father or brother followed the body to see that the last rites 
were decently performed. Could anything be more shocking, more 
in-human and more cruel I All feelings of humanity were dead in 
the Hindu soul. There were dozens of neighbours, relatives and 
friends, not one would coudesend even to follow the body. Why, 
even the father, whom I met soon after was as cheery and merry as 
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if nothing had happened. Let it be enjoined that whenever death 
occurs, every family of the neighbourhood should send a member to 
follow the funeral bier and help to mourners, at the Ghat. The funeral 
procession is one of the most sickening and depressing often 

time a body is carried wrapped round in dirty old beddings and mat, 
roped tonnd a bamboo stake. There should be decently made biers^ 
prefeiably a box on wheels drawn by a pair of bullocks or a horse 
or by men but never carried on shoulders which is not only disagree- 
able to the carriers when they are not close relations but at the same 
time very lisky. There should be public crematorium built on 
scientific plans where bodies may be quickly and economically 
disposed of Such crematoi iums should be situated on the loveliest 
sites procurable in the neighbourhood and should be regarded and 
treated as sacred places as Gods acte of the Christian world. 
Wide open plain, the bank o£ a river, the seashore or the top of a 
mountain are the beat sites. Eich crematorium should have wide 
open grounds around it, secuiely fenced, laid out into gardens with 
walks and beds and planted with the best flowery plants and shrubs. 
The ashes fiom the ciematorium should be put into pits, where 
plants may be grown or memorial slabs raised. The loveliest 
burning Ghat that I have seen is the sea beach at Pari aptly called 
the “ Sarga dwar the door to Heaven. If I have a wish, it is to 
die and cremated either on the Height of the Himalayas in full 
view of the snowcovered majestic peaks ever pointing towards 
Heaven or at the Sarga dwar*' of Puri in full view of the eternal 
sea and sky. 

4. As to our national duties Hindoos should mix freely with 
men belonging to ereiy sect or denomination, dine together, hold 
aocio religions gathering and so cultivate universal brotberhood- 
Is not the caidinal principal of life of a Hindu. “ To see himself in 
every creature that is born/^ 

H. SEN. M. B. 
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TBJE: grand HINDU DRAMASAK UNTA LA. 

(The Civilization to which the Hindus attained during the time of Kali Das.) 

There was born a dauorbter to Maharsi Biswamitta^ (by his 
nymph ^vife) who being a sage of great devotion was 

very aver.se to wordly hfe. But Maharsi Kanwa being a very 
kind hearted sage, took pity on the helpless condition of the poor 
creature, that lost her nnother while very young, and received 
the charge of the child as his own, and named it to be Saknntala. 
Kaowa began to bring up his charge with the tenderness of a 
mother, and the assiduity of a father. The good adoptive father 
took diligent care to give her a good breeding and culture, that 
might befit her to occupy an exalted sphere of life, as he believed, 
she might one day have to attain to, beir»g a daughter of Khsatriya 
sage. By evolution of time Sakuntala reached to youthful age, 
blooming both in mental and physical attractions. Born of a nymph 
mother, the personal attractions Sakuntala inherited were of a 
most ravishing character ; and that coupled with mental grace and 
acquirements made her the pride of womanfolk in general and her 
father in particular. All the anchorites there with their wives and 
children, were deeply attached to her, as if she were thetr own. 
While the period of her tutelage was over, her father employed 
her to rear up a garden. In her this new avocation, she received 
two help-mates, Anusuya and Friambada, who were her friends 
and daughters of two neighbouring sages. Being of the same 
age, culture and education they grew to be fast friends. They 
jointly watered the plants that they named separately and likened 
them to be their sons, daughters and sons-in-law. The peaceful 
character of the sages made even the birds and beasts of the forest 
as docile and playful, as if they were the children of the hermitage. 
A peacock and an antelope and such other animals were her 
objects of care and love. However Sakuntala in company mf her 
.friend*^, and under the fostering care of her adoptive father, and 
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amidst the religious influence of the hermitage, reached to 
the age, which is the most charming period of a womanly 
existence. Kanwa although a homeless recluse had fallen 
prey to that soul-enthrawUug love that binds quite unconcionsly 
with an unsuperable tie, parents and their children, Kanwa 
began to ponder how could his daughter be given away to a suit- 
able bridegroom, although amidst the pious surroundings of the 
hermitage, Sakuntala was passing her days as if she was a child. 
One day, however, Maharaja Dushanta, the king of Ha*5tinapur, 
the lenial descendant of Puru, having been out on hunting, 
at an antelope. But before be could throw his shaft, the poor 
creature ran, and the king pursued. During the course, one 
running for life, and the other enthusiastically chasing a prize 
both entered a sequestered part of the forest. The king was jast 
throwing his arrow, at the creature, being closer to it, when 
a voice cried out, Do^nt, Do'nt, O’ktng. kill the deer of the 
hermitage.^* It was now apparent that the antelope aimed at 
was one belonging to the hermitage. The king in all humility 
to one calling forth to stop, restored his arrow to the quiver. The 
pupils of the great Kanwa came closer, and pronounced their 
blessings and asked the prince to proceed a little onward on the 
bank of the river Malin’i to have a view of the holy hermitage, 
and if not pre-engaged, to share modest hospitality there. The 
king humbly asked whether or not the great anchorite was at his 
cottage ? In reply the pupil said that the hermit, having asked 
his daughter Sakuntala, to entertain guests with hospitality had 
gone to contemplation. Dushanta, expressed his readiness to go 
to the hermitage to see her, and ordered the charioteer to proceed 
onward to the holy place. Soon after they reached to a spot 
which by its serene and hallowed appearance indicated to be 
the precincts of the hermitage. The Maharaja out of regard to the 
hermitage, ordered his charioteer to stop there, and having divested 
himself of his royal robes, as he thought he should have been 
there in humble dress, entered the hemitage. But what was^that ? 
In a place where everything was calm and quiet, why his right 
arm throbbed ?* In the meantime the Maharaja heard whispers 
to the right. He proceeded thither, and found three maidens of 

^ The throbbing of the right arm of a man, and that of the left of a woman, 
augur well. 
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exquisite beauty, coming with pitchers in their hands to water 
the plants. Oh, how beautiful were they ! How graceful their 
appearance ! The Maharaja who was dazzled with the beauty 
of the maidens, said to himself. '‘Here uiider the piotection off 
this tree, 1 will wait.'"' and pointing to the most graceful figure o» 
the three, proceeded on, '‘Oh, can this be the daughter of Maharsi 
Kanwa ? I am sure the tender limbs of the maiden are m>t equal 
to the task her father has imposed upon.*’ However, the Maharaja, 
as ifj void of scruple and decency hid himself under the tree and 
beg.in to overhear what the youthful, naturally gay, impulsive 
and ardent maidens talked together. But during the course of 
watering, a bee began to pursue the nice Sakuntala and tease her, 
she felt a little afraid, lest it would sting her, and asked her friends 
to save her from her ill-behaved pursuer. But both the friends, 
to make fun of her, said, “We are but feeble maidens, and can 
scarcely defend ourselves. There is the poweifu! Maharaja 
Dushwanta in the hermitage, better call l\im and he will deliver 
you. As a king, he is bound to protect the hermitage.*' This 
was a golden opportunity for the king to appear before the 
maidens and to talk to them. He hastely drew forth, and said 
No fear, no fear, I am here to chastise the ill-behaved fellow, 
who rudelj^ behave towards pretty maidens of tender yeara/* 
The friends were all greatly alarmed at such an unexpected, 
intrusion, and one of them said, “No calamity .sirj this friend of 
ours is alarmed being teased by a bee/* The King asked them, 
how did the devotional rites of the hermitage prosper ? In reply 
one of the friends of Sakuntala said that if they had not prosper- 
ed, how then could they receive such a distinguished one as their 
guest ? And asked Sakuntala to leave immediately for tVie 
cottage to get offerings for the august guest. But the Maharaja 
would not have them part, as he said, he had been highly wel- 
comed by their sweet words alone. All of them sat there on an 
elevated ground under a huge tree, and began to talk together. 
The maidens wfire suspecting that their gue.st wa.s either the 
Maharaja Dushanta hirnself or one of his officers. And one of 
them could not resist her impatience to know for certain, who 
really their guest was, and implored forgiveness for her impudence 
to ask him who he wa.s. The Maharaja replied in the following 
equivocal way I am, fair maidens, the person charged by his 
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roj^al majesty, with the administration of justice, and that I have 
been here to know how the sacred rites are being performed by 
the anchorites, without any obstruction As they were talking 
togetiier, Sakuntala was amorously stealing glances at the guest, 
and ittentively hearing him. Love is a natural fet ling, that 
simultaneously stimulates the hearts of lovers. The King also, 
amidst his questions and answers, was wondering, who the most 
exquisitely graceful figure among the three maidens could be, 
who looked not like one of those maidens belonging to the 
hermitage who were dedicated to the services of the holy place. 
However the history of Sakuntala was detailed to the Maharaja 
who felt very happy to know the superior birth of one, who 
stealthily had gotten full possession of his heart. Besides he 
learnt that Maharsi Kanwa was solicitous to give his daughter 
away in marriage should a suitable husband be soon available 
This encouraged the King, But how could he fathom the heart 
of Sakuntala ? Ways of women as a class, are inscrutable under 
the Sun, at least in India. In matters of love they wonT speak 
out a syllable, should they even pine away. God alone knows 
whether for this alone, their love and attachment for their husbands 
are so profoundly deep, that encounter no obstacles in way to 
follow them any where in any undertaking, The Indian woman 
folk are the manifestations of God amongst His creatures. In the 
different stages a daughter, a wile, and a mother, it is the 
Almighty father who reveals Himself in the feelings of affection, 
love and tenderness, and makes the class peculiarly interesting, 
sacred and divine. The Hindoos have codified in her g^ory the 
following : — 

(a) ** CWWt: I 

(c) 1 

(d) mihi ^ I 

However, the poor Maharaja hopelessly fell a prey to the 
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poignant arrow of cupid's bow although his experience of tlie 
maiden was but of very short duration. Love has no law to 
obey, and the poor Maharaja was more an object of pity than of 
laughter. He began to pick out opportunity to see his love once 
more for the last time. Love ever promises so. One day greatly 
dejected, Sakuntala, went to the bank of the river Malioi, where 
under the cool shade of a grove^ th^ three maidens Used to pass 
the hours of the sultry noon in study and friendly chat. The 
Maharaja peeped from behind a cluster of huge trees, and found 
the object of his adoration lying on a stone, and her friends were 
fanning her Oh, how restless she was ! was she ill ? How 
wonderfully had she changed ! Sakuntala was all indifferent and 
restless, and nothing could give her comfort. Her friends with 
importunity asked what was the matter with her, that had 
wrought so destructive a change in her. Sympathetic enquiry, in 
the midst of grief and sorrow, always appeals to the very chord 
of a man’s heart. The case was the same with Sakuntala. She 
could not contain herself any longer. She was being constantly 
consumed at the altar of Love, that had made him most miserable. 
Her patience was fully taxed, and she whispered to their ears, 
that since the day, she unfortunately saw the King's officer, at that 
bower, she had lost her peace, her happiness and her maiden 
freshness I and that it had passed all remedy with her. As they 
were her best friends, she could not but ask to them, (as to whom 
besides these should she ?) to do every thing in their power to 
secure the favours of the man otherwise she was sure to die. The 
friends advised her to write a love letter to be transmitted to the 
King, concealed in a bouquet of flowers. But Sakuntala trembled 
lest her proffers were rejected with disdain. Love is ever timid. 
But in the realm of fantasm, Love sways a dominant control. 
He is respecter of no law, and it soon conquered her timidity. 
She wrote a letter to her love, depicting the present state of 
her mind : — 

(that she did not know his heart, but that she was being burnt 
day and night,) and was just reading it out loudly enough for her 
friends to hear ; when lo, suddenly the amorous King, in transport 
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j^y# rushed out of her concealment, at the presence of the 
maidens ; and the love sick monarch, frankly confessed the awful 
sufferings, he himself had been uudergoing from the day ae first 
saw her, — 

“ srf? \ 

and said, unless she favoured him with her hands, he was sure to 
die. The friends of Sakuntala, were severly putting the effusions 
of the King's love to test, and were at last gratified to find that 
they were all very sincere. To enable the lovers to have their 
say freely as love has ever an inexhaustibla stock of words at its 
command, Anusaya and Priyambada, went away, and the maiden 
and Dushanta, found them, in one another’s company. But the 
manifestations of love, the Maharaja could ofTer, Sakuntala could 
not reconcile to, as she had her father, whose voice was supreme 
in matters concerning her marriage. But the Maharaja persu aded 
her to the legality of the form of marriage called Gandarbha* 
a superior order of marriages and they were secretly joined there 
under the liberal and blue canopy of the wide sky in sacred 
wedlock, that was only known to the two friends of Sakuntala. 
The Maharaja continued there for a few days at the request of 
the sages, for the protection of the sacrificial fire from the unholy 
presence of demons. During these days, the Maharaja and his 
new wife enjoyed their lives as they should, and with the approach 
of the day of the Maharaja's departure, the good husband 
promised to her consort, soon to send proper equipage and men 
to convey her to the royal palace, and took leave of her with 
aching heart. Soon Maharsi Kanwa returned to the cottage 
from his devotional retreat, and called his daughter Sakuntala at 
his presence. But Sakuntala felt bashful, and with down-cast 
eyes, quite unnatural for her, approached and made her father 
her obeisance. The father was amazed to find his most dear 
child so changed with the tinge of bashfulness, who had forsaken 
her usual maiden frivolities. But what was that ? Kanwa took 
seriously to conjectare. Suddenly he was enlightened by a 
heavenly message, spoken aloud for the edification of the sage, 

* ^ t 
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that his daughter^ held within her the seed of great good deposited 
by Maharaji Dushant. The father expressed her great delight as 
the great God in heaven had arranged so highly desirable a match 
for his daughter. He expressed his willingness to send her 
daughter soon to her husband’s. One day he asked his pupils 
to get ready to proceed with Sakuntala to Hastinapur ; and the 
maiden friends of Sakuntala, felt happy to be engaged in putting 
ornaments on her person. Soon father Kanvva returned from 
his morning ablutions extremely sulk}^ as the moments were 
fast approaching when his daughter would part with him for ever. 
The anchorite appeared very anxious and thoughtful. His eyes 
were red ; he could utter words with extreme efforts only. He 
said, oh, what pangs did parting beget! To him a recluse, if such 
were the pangs of separation, how much did then the house- 
holders suffer at the first parting from their daughters j The 
moment of parting came, and Sakuntala, made her obeisance to 
her father, who said, “ You have, my child, acquired by your merits 
a most worthy husband, as I wished for. I am now free of the 
anxieties about you.’^ They started ^ but Sakuntala had her pets, 
who liked she would stay. The antelope, the peacock and her 
plants were most dear to her. She laid their charge to her father 
and friends, Kanwa now wished, Sakuntala : — 

“ f 

sTfsT ■5^: I 

^ wig'll 

After having gone from here to the house of your husband’s, 
serve respectfully your superiors, and behave as a friend to your 
rival co-wives. Be never sour upon, your husband nor be dis 
agreeable to him, even if you be not treated well. Be kind and 
courteous to the attendants and in times of fortune, be not puffed 
up. Young women may alone by such conduct reach to the 
place of the mistress of the house, otherwise they are but pests 
of the family. Now the company advanced, and Sakuntala, 
showed much nervousness. She again embraced her father 
bathed in tears, and said, *** Father, removed far from you, how 
will r live in a foreign country The venerable recluse touched 
to his quick, said in reply 
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Soon being in the position of the mistress of the house full of 
weighty responsibilities pertaining thereto and having soon 
brought forth a son even as the East sends forth the Sun, you will 
not suffer from my separation. 

It was now high time for them to separate, and Sakuntala, 
again embracing her father, proceeded slowly onward. And the 
venerable recluse retraced his steps, and felt much relieved amidst 
his grief and anxiety, in thinking that a daughter was but the 
property of another, and having sent her away to her husband 
hefelt, much at ease as on returning the property to its owner, that 
to him was so long held in trust, 

Sakuntala was duly installed as the chief Maharani, and after 
enjoying a long and happy life of a best beloved consort of a 
Maharaja, was gratified to find her son Bharat succeed to 
the throne of his father. Both Dushanta and Sakuntala being now 
worn out in years took to the woods and adopted the lives of 
devotional devotees,^ 

BIJOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI. 


^ From Bharat, India obtained the name of the time-honoured Bharat Barsa— 
the most wonderful land under the Sun. 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY OR THE RECOVERED 
HTNDOOSTHAN 

Introduction. 

Nothing can be more true and significant than the remarkable 
expression of Professor Seeley that India can hardly be said 
to have been conquered at all by foreigners, she has rather 
conquered herself.” The Expansion of England p. 202 . This was 
first signally exemplified on the field of Flassey, when the 
Indians helped the English In recovering the sovereignty of 
Hindoosthan from the oppressive and tyrannous Islamite rule j 
for the systematic, wise and humane sway of Britain. It is 
clearly and impressively marked by the gradual renewal of the 
ancient glory of the Indians, under the benign auspices of 
European progress and civilization. The grand precepts of the 
supreme and alt-mighty Krishna, about the fraternity equal it}' and 
universal brotherhood of mankind are now reflected in the religion 
and policy of the West, to make life, liberty and propert}?' safe# 
Had the Indians and the English failed on Plassey to achieve for 
the future generations, this glorious end, the History of India since 
1757 would then have been different. And Hindoosthati instead 
of being recovered from the barbarism and ignorance of the 
intolerant Moslem rule, would have been riveted to the monos- 
trous immobility of darkness bigottry and oppression. Unfortu- 
nately the great end achieved, sanctified not the means adopted 
to secure it. 

Very few authentic and faithful history of this important epoch 
has been written. Of these on the native side, Tarikh-i-Muzaffari, 
Siyar-ul-Mutakherin. Chahar Guizar Shujai, Jamiut Twarikha, 
Ryas-us-Salatin and Tarikh Mansuri deserve the close attention 
and careful perusal of the students of History. These works bear 
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the undoubted mark of historic perspicuity and truthfulness. Re- 
specting Tarikh-i-Muzaf¥ari, notes Sir H. M. Elliot, in his splendid 
History — this is one of the most accurate general histories of 
India which I know.’’ Vide History of l7tdia as told hy its own 
Historians^ VoL Vllf p. 316. As regards Siyar-ul-Mutakherin^ 
he observes, that the author treats his subjects “ with a freedom 
and spirit, and with a force, clearness and simplicity of style 
very unusual in an Asiatic writer, and which justly entitles him 
to pre-eminence among Mahomedan historians ibid Vol. VlII* 
p. 195. The authors of these were contemporanious with many of 
the personages connected with this eventful drama/’ On 
the English side besides the official despatches and letters 
there are Orme^s History of Hindoosthan ; Ive’s Voyage and 
Journal ; Scott^s History of Bengal ; Mill’s History of British 
India ; Elphinstone^s Rise of the British Power in the East, 
Stewards History of Bengal ; Malcolm's Life of Clive, Thornton’s 
History of British India ; which deal elaborately on that important 
period. Of these James Mill's History of British India and after 
it, the valuable posthumous work of Monstuart Elphinstone, 
The rise of the British power in the East, are famous for their 
impartiality and masterly drawing of their subject. About great 
Mill’s splendid history and its unworthy critics, justly remarks 
Mr. H. Beveridge, the son of the able historian of British India, 
1 must protest strongly against the unbecoming way in which 
modern scribblers sneer at Mill, as inaccurate. He occasionally 
made mistakes, but he was a man of vigorous mind, and not at 
all given to ositancy or to rash statements. He was a thousand 
times more laborious and correct than his puny assailants.' 
The Calcutta Review^ October 1892, p. 204. Besides these with 
honorable exceptions, there are various books written on the 
subject, both by Englishmen and natives, which besides advocacy 
and gross inaccuracy of facts can boast of nothing, and therefore 
they cannot satisfy the inquisitive mind. Unfortunately the 
aforesaid authorities are not easily to be had, most of them being 
out of print and therefore rare and out of print. Therefore any 
endeavour to write a short treatise on the battle of Plassey, after 
careful and diligent ransack and collation of facts from those rich 
mosaic of Historic fragments is not a task whoU}^ unimportant 
and uninteresting. 
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Chapter i. 

Suvaj-ud-Doulah. 

On the roth of April 1756 died of dropsy Aleverdi Khan ‘‘the 
ablest of all the Nababs of Moorshidabad at the good old age 
of 80, and was succeeded by his favourite grand nephew Suraj- 
ud-Doulah. Aliverdi had no sons, but three daughters j the eldest 
and youngest of whom were named Ghesitti Begum and Amna 
Begum, He had them married to the three sons of his younger 
brother Haji Ahamed, alias Noajis Mahomed, Said Ahamed and 
Gain Uddin, and appointed them as Governors of Patna, Poornia 
and Dacca, respectively. Suraj-ud-Doulah was the eldest of the 
two sons of Jain Uddin and Amna Begum and was the pet of 
his grand uncle, Ecram-ed-Dowlah, being the younger. 

That posterity was able to venerate the memory of Aliverdi 
Khan for his military and political talents at a period, when the 
collossal fabric of the Mogul Empire had been rapidly crumbling 
to pieces, was no mean credit to him. Besides, he had other 
accomplishments rarely to be found among the Moslem Subadars 
of that period. By distributing money and behaving with kind- 
ness and discretion, he completely gained over the affections of 
all men far and near to his cause. Vide Bayam Waki by 
Khawaja Abdul Karim Khan. He was a prudent keen general 
and a valorous soldier. Hfs administration was so full of lenity 
and his attention so intense to the security and quiet of the subject, 
and of the husbandmen specially, that some of them can be said 
to have been so much at their ease on their father^s knees, or in 
their mother’s lap. He was so bountiful, in rewarding his servants 
and in obliging hts Ministers, relations, and all those that could 
approach him, that his character in that respect is almost beyond 
belief. He shewed from his youth a serious tone of mind, averse 
from profligacy and debauch, and from everything that savoured 
of drunkenness 5 nor did he seem to have much taste for such 
amusements as music and dancing, or for the conversation of 
women.'’ Sier Mutaqlmrtn by Said Gollam Hossain Khan 
Mustaphds translation pp^ ^83, 689* 

He was indefatigable in business, abstinent in pleasures and 
had only one wife to whom he was strictly faithful. He was 
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extremely temperate and kept no seraglio. — The. Rise of the 
British power in the East by ike H enable Montstuart E Ip his tone 
p. 264, Orme ti,p. 52. Unfortunately the late Nabob^s examples 
and morals^ did not extend their wholesome influence to his 
household members. The males and females of his family 
furnished revolting instances of depravity and licentiousness, 
which surpassed the worst of preceding times. 

in this hot bed of vice and debauchery the young days of the 
future ruler of Bengal, Behar and Orissia were reared up with fond 
indulgence and reckless extravagance. And the evil effect was 
immense. Aliverdy's effort to educate this young prince with 
special care was baffled completely by the inervating and 
debased influence of a depraved harem. His extremely hand- 
some exterior made him the doting object of his grand uncle's 
favor and fondness. Indulging his vicious propensities to the 
utmost, in his un-bridled licentiousness among buffoons and 
profligates, his princely education was finished. And in the 
words of the great historian of British India ; “ He was ignorant ^ 
he was voluptuous j on his own pains and pleasures he set a 
value immense, on the pains and pleasures of other men no value 
at all 5 he was impatient imbecile, head strong/' MUL Voi 11 ^ 
Fifth edition p. 114. Naturally weak and feeble minded as he was, 
his immoderate indulgence of spirituous liquors made him more 
irritable, irresolute and whimsical. From his intemperate and 
uncontrolled passions it was deemed unsafe to keep the honor of 
the young and beautiful girls of Murshidabad* The famous 
Bengali hero Mohan Lai, the bravest and the best of all his 
military chiefs, had a sister renowned for her superb beauty. No 
sooner the Nabab heard of this extraordinary beauty than he 
demanded her of her brother. To the eternal shame of 
Mohan Lai, his sister was at once transferred to the vicious harem 
of the prince, where she reigned supreme as his favorite 
mistress, and was called Latifunnissa. “ She writes Mustafa the 
translator must not be confounded with Faizen, another favourite 
of Suraj-ud-Doulah's. This lass had been a Kanchen! at 
Delhi, that is a dance girl, from whence her attendance had 
been supplicated, at the court of Murshidabad, the request being 
accompanied by no less than a draught of one lac of rupees ; she 
was, says the armorous chronicle of that capital, a complete Indian 
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beauty: of that right golde'n hue, so much coveted all over that 
region, and of that delicacy of person, which weighs only 
two and twenty seers, or about 50 pounds avoirdupois; 
Now although the women of the Prince's seraglio were kept with 
most scrupulous attention, and Seraj~ud«Doulah was the most 
beautious youth of his time, yet the Indian beauty fell in love 
with the Prince’s brother-in-law Seyd Mahomed Khan, a very 
handsome man : he was introduced secretly ; and two days after 
the matter took vent — And so Miss, said Siraj-ud-Doulah, I find 
you are a ..whore; and why not answered the poor woman in 
desprair, who at once foresaw her impending fate ; that word 
indeed might prove a reproach to your mother, but none to me ; 
'‘I am so by trade.” She was shut up in a closet, and the door 
was walled up 5 and three months after, she was found dried up 
to a skeleton, but not offensive. Se/r Mutaqherin voL 614-5 
notes. 

Another girl more virtuous and noble narrowly escaped, being 
victimized to his brutal lust. She was Tara, the daughter of the 
celebrated Ranee Bhawanee of Baranagur. The Ranee was noted 
for her purity and vigour of mind. After the death of her husband 
Raja Ram Kanto of the Nattore family in 1748, she had been 
managing his big state with ability, in the name of her adopted 
son Ram Krishna, who did not look after worldly matters. The 
beautiful Tara after. the death of her husband Raghunath resided 
with her mother at Baranagar, and led alike her mother a virtuous 
and religious life befitting a Hindu widow. The Ranee’s palace at 
the side of the river Bhagirathi was noted for its simplicity and 
beauty. She built also same remarkable temples at Baranagar, 
two of which are ^‘richly ornamented with terracotta tiles each 
containing a figure or group of Hindu Gods very excellently 
modelled and in perfect preservation.” jEf. Beveridge, G,S.t The 
Calcutta Review October 1892 p. 209, 210. 

One afternoon as the debauched Suraj-ud-Dowlah was passing 
in a boat on Bhagirathi before Baranagur, he was struck at the 
sight of the beautiful Tara, from the roof of the palace. His 
shameless levity and meanness knew no bound, when forgetting his 
own dignity and still more that of the noble and respected Ranee 
Bhawani, he impudently demanded of her the chaste Tara 
by the o0er of handsome money donation. it was at once 
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rejected with disdain. As the only means of saving the 
honor of her daughter^ from the brutal lust of the depraved 
prince, she had to take recourse to a trick to deceive him. In this 
she was helped by the other nobles and zemindars of Mooishi- 
dabad, whom the frightful excesses of Suraj-ud-Dowlah made 
apprehensive of the honor of their houses. They ventillated that 
Tara had ended her mortal existence, as the only means to save 
herself from the horrid pollution, by ascending the funeral pire 
Taking advantage of this stratagem the Ranee succeeded with 
her daughter to decamp from Baranagar. 

That Suraj-ud-DouIah had not always been unmindful to the 
feelings of the relations of the unfortunate victims, sacrificed to his 
brutal lust, was exemplified in the following incident- Once the 
minions pandering to his base passion brought to his harem an 
exceedingly beautiful young Brahmin girl. The injured father 
of the girl had to lose his caste for this forcible abduction. The 
enraged father in despair appeared before Suraj and rebuked 
him for his daughter's abduction, which has made him an out- 
caste. Suraj however told the unfortunate Brahmin, that since 
the abduction of his daughter into his harem, never she had gone 
to her fathers’. He therefore could not see the reason of his losing 
his social position in his caste. This was not all, Suraj succeeded 
in regaining the caste of the injured Brahmin, by inviting the 
Brahmins of his caste, and explaining to them the true state of 
the affairs, and by the lavish bestowal of presents to them. 

At another time it was said that by force a beautiful wife of 
a certain person of Murshidabad, was brought within Suraj-ud- 
Doulah’s harem. The injured husband dispairing to regain his 
beloved wife, at last contrived, but very desperately, to have 
an interview with her in the Nabab's selaglio, fn the disguise 
of a female. The unfortunate person, however being detected 
was hacked to pieces by the Nabob's orders. The devoted and 
afflicted wife seeing this horrid deed perpetrated before her, ended 
her existence, by stabling herself with a sword, which she snatched 
from one of the guard’s hand. The Nabab was much affected 
at the sight and declared that he would never have separated the 
couple had he known such love and affection existed between 
them. Then he ordered the remains of the devoted husband and 
wife to be interred together in one decent grave. 
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In the zenith of Aliverdi’s power, remarks Gollam Hossain, such 
infamies and lewedness came to be practised by some females and 
other persons of his family, as cannot be mentioned with decency, 
but effectually dishonoured them for ever. All his daughters, 
as well as his beloved Suraj Doulah lapsed into such a flagitious 
conduct, and they were guilty of such a variety of shameful 
excesses as would have blackened any person whatever, still more, 
persons of their elivated rank and sublime station. It was this 
darling of his, this beloved Seraj-ud-Doulah, who, by moving up 
and down the streets, accustomed himself to such vile discourses, 
and to commit such unaccountable actions, as amazed everyone. 
Patrolling every street and every lane with a cohort composed 
of Aliverdi Khan^s children and grand children, he fell into 
an abominable way of life, that respected neither rank, nor age, 
nor sex ^ but was calculated to prepare from afar the ruin and deso- 
lation of that sublime building of fortune and sovereignty which its 
founder had been rearing with so much toil and danger. No 
notice was taken of so flagitious a conduct; and it was on such 
repeated connivances that the young man commenced a course of 
enormities that afforded materials, administered fuel, to the over- 
taking ^vengeance of an unerring observer. This conduct, which 
Aliverdi Khan overlooked in that infatuated young man, turned 
out to be so natural in him that at last he became fearless, and 
was committing daily excesses and violence of all kinds, not only 
without the least remorse, but also without the least reprimand. 
He made a sport of sacrifacing to bis lust almost every person of 
either sex, to which he took a fancy ; or else, he converted them 
without scruples into so many objects of the malignity of hia 
temper, or the frolicks of his inconsiderate youth, and having 
by this time provided himself with a number of followers conso- 
nant to his mind, he commenced a course of insolences, infamies 
and profligacies ; and either out of that ignorance, incident to 
that age, or because of an ardour natural of his constitution, 
(although really’ it was because of his perfect reliance on his 
uncle^s forbearance), such a course of life became in him his real 
character. This is so far true, that he was observed to be low 
spirited and melancholy, whenever he fell short of opportunities 
to commit his usual excesses and enormities, and they became so 
customery to him, that he acted all along without a grain of 
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remorse, or a spark of recollection. Making no distinction between 

vice and virtue, and p^>'iug no regard to the nearest relations, he 
carried defilement whenever he went ; and like a man alienated in 
his mind ; he made the houses of men and women of distinction 
the scum of his profligacy, without minding either rank or station. 
In a little time he became as detested as Pharoa : people on 
meeting him by chance used to say God save os from him, 
Mutakherin^ Yol /, p. 644-6. 

Suraj-ud-Dou!a had ptudence enough to dissemble his grovelling 
vices before the austere Ativerdi Khan, who was a strict disciplina- 
rian of morals. The designing profligate prince in order to secure 
wider licentious indulgence in his most vicious pleasures had 
erected at a convenient distance from his grand uncle's observa- 
tion, an extensive mansion, environed by an artificial canal and 
denominated it Hira Jhil or the Diamond lake. At the completion 
of that grand edifice 3 uraj-ud-Doula invited the doting old \abob 
with his courtiers to enjoy the sight of it. And as an example 
of weak concession to the extravagant freaks of his dotage, he 
suffered himself to be locked up in one of its apartments. As 
Surajrud-Doulah said that the Nabab could onl}^ be released by 
his attendant nobles, they had no alternative but to pay*the 
enormous sum of 501,597 to ransom their Nabob and thus to 
secure the whimsical favor the heir apparent, to not a little chagrin 
on their part The subadar after his- release, glady conferred on 
his dotage the privilege of establishing a Gunge or market in the 
neighbourhood of Hera Jhil which Suraj vauntingly deno- 
minated Manshurgang or the villa of the Victorious, in allusion of 
his having oir. witted the craft, and wit of experienced age. 
Grants' Anaij'sis^ Fifth Report, p, 285. 

Such was Suraj-utl-Doulahs hold on the indulgence and love 
of his grand uncle that he made him to connive at the murder 
of Hossain Khulj' Khan and his brother. Hossain Khul}’ who had 
been the dewan of Dacca for its Deputy Nabob Noajis Mahomed 
the husband of Ghesetti Begum Unfortunately Hossain Khuly 
fell in love with Ghesetti Begum and became her favourite. This 
intimacy soon ended in a rupture and misunderstanding between 
the guilty pair ; as Hossein Khulj' had quitted Ghesitti Begum 
for the youngest sister Amna Begum a woman of great and 
amorous beauty the mother of Suraj-ud-Doula. This naturally 
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much enraged Suraj-ud-Doula, who in his violent fit of wrath 
ordered the immediate murder of Hossain Khully with the consent 
of Ghesetti Begum. The unfortunate Hossain Khully inspite of his 
prayers and entreaties was dragged before Saraj-ud-Doula, who 
ordered his being hacked to pieces, and he was hacked to pieces 
accordingly in the public road. This was not all 5 the innocent 
brother of the victim Haidar Ali Khan a brave and valarous soldier 
was ordered to be killed also. Undaunted and with unflinching 
courage Haidar met his doom before Suraj-ud-Doula^ cursing him 
with his last breath for the shedding of innocent blood, his last 
words being “ thou worthless fellow, it is thus that thou murderest 
brave men ? Their innocent nephew too shared the same fate. 
Commenting on this sad and dismal aflair Gollam Hossain 
remarked, **the innocent blood spilt on that occasion, proved as 
fertile in troubles, as that of Siavusk of Seir Mutkaqherin 

YoL p. 648-9. 

The extremely indulgent old Nabob even, was displeased 
fot a time only, with his dotage for his imprudently marching 
against Patna, without his sanction. Patna was then ably 

ruled by Raja Janaki Ram a Bengali Kyastha after the death 
of its deputy Nabab Jain Uddin, the father of Suraj-nd-Doulah. 
The awkward manner in which this expedition was planned and 
executed, at once indicated Suraj’s total ignorance of military and 
political affairs. Suraj who himself only prided of his military 
and political abilities, started for Patna in dtsguise and secretly 
in a bullock-cart, accompanied by his favourite Mistress 
Latifunnissa. S^ir YoL /, 614-5. Raja Janaki Ram was 

at a loss how to act, featful of surrendering his charge without 
orders from the Nab b; and alarmed if any accident should 
happen to Suraj-ud-Doula if he opposed itim ; but at length he 
resolved on defending the city, till he should hear from /Miverdi 
Khand^ — Stewarts History of BengaL Against that veteran 
watrior of Bengal, the fickle and effiminate Suraj marched to storm 
the Foit by force, and as expected, it ended in a hopeless defeat, 
Suraj-ud-Doulah, who was a rank coward, turned bridle and fled 
full speed/' Seir-^Mutagherin VoL /, p. 626, 

The old Nabob hearing of Suraj's imprudence and rashness, 
hastened to the scene of action. His fond dotage had no alterna- 
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tive bnt to beg of his indulgent grand uncle unqualified apology 
by throwing himself at his feet. The old Nabob at once excused 
his folly and Suraj again had the monopoly of his indulgence and 
favor. “But Suraj-ud-Doulah continued incensed against Janki 
Ram for what he called hfs boldness, and for what the other 
had been forced to by the duties of his station.” The prudent 
Aliverdi however interceded and told his grandson to forgive 
Janki Ram, while he himself “ sent for Janki Ram. give him a 
dress of confirmation and taking Suraj-ud-Doulah with him, set 
out for Moorshidabad.” Vc/ 628. 

Suraj soon relapsed to his all engrossing and gineal occupation 
of merriment and pleasure leaving aside the horrors of the 
field. And although the old Nabob in order to accustom his pet 
** to face an enemy and Command troops had taken him to 
more than one field, Suraj remained as before timorous, voluptuous 
and indolent. It distressed the old Nabob very much in his 
old days, which was not a little aggravated by the drinking 
excesses of his spoiled pet. The old nabob foreseeing the 
ill consequences of his dotage's excesses^ ‘^obliged him to 
swear on Koran, never more to touch any intoxicating Hquor ; 
which he ever after strictly observed. — Scrafton's Rejlecitons, 
Aliverdi knew well how sparing a hand providence had bestowed 
on Suraj-ud-Doula his share of knowledge and prudence 5 and he 
was fully sensible of the manner he would govern the people of 
God, and upon what bad terms he was already with the military 
officers, as well as how prone he seemed to fall out with the 
English of Calcutta. “ Therefore agaiuvSt proposals of overt 
designs against the English he distinctly told Suraj “ beware of 
lending an ear to such proposals again for they will produce 
nothing but evil/^ And he prophetically predicted that ‘^as soon 
as he himself should be dead, and Siraj-ud-DouIa should succeed 
him, the batmen would possess themselves of all the shores of 
India.'' Ibid,p»6go-i cf. ^\so Ckahar Guizar Shujat, Such was 
the outline of Suraj's character which Ives sums up in one 
sentence that ** he was a compound of temerity, cruelty, ambition, 
and avarice."— p, gi. That he was naturally 
perverse, wicked and monstrous are not borne by facts of authentic 
history. Justly observes W. M Torrens M. P. “ Suraj-ud-Doula^ 
has been accused of innumerable vices and it is probable he had 
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his share. But it is s omewhat remarkable that his enemies, who 
had an interest, if ever man had such, in establishing their eager 
accusations, failed to make out the enormities, which their invectives 
lead us to anticipate. Whatever may have been the defects of 
his disposition or understanding, the sudden height of power to 
which he found himself raised, the hoarded wealth of which 
he became master, and the homage paid to him as soveieign of 
a great and populous domain were little calculated to teach him 
patience, caution or forbearance in the exercise of authority.'^’ 
Yide Empire in Asia p, 25-6. Col Mallison corroborates this 
sound version by noticing in his splendid book, that " this prince, 
who has been painted by historians in the blackest colours, was 
not worse than the majority of eastern princes born in the purple. 
He was rather weak than vicious, unstable rather than tyrannical, 
had been petted and spoilt by his grand father, had had but little 
education, and was still a minor. Without experience and 
without stability of character, suddenly called upon to administer 
the fairest provinces of India and to assume irresponsible power, 
what wonder that he should have inaugurated his accession by 
acts of folly ? Yide The Decisive Battles of India ^,45. 

OilAPTER II. 

The Nabob anti the East India Company. 

Inheriting few m nothing of the high qualities of his grand 
uncle, and without any experience, besides his immoderate excesses 
and unbridled licentiousness, Surajud Doulah on his accession to the 
Nizarnut, found himself in circumstances which might have 
staggered a judgement more matrfre and wise. His first act was 
directed against the suppersesion ol revolts of his two relatives, 
Ghesetti Begum and the nabob of Poornia Shocat Jung, the son of 
the second daughter of Ali Yerdi Khan* 

Ghesetti Begum, otherwise named Miharun Nissa Begum as already 
stated wag the first daughter of Altverdi and the wife of Nawajish 
Mahomed. Naw jish died in 1756 and was buried in his splendid 
palace Motijhil not far from Moorshidabad. It was a stately pile 
being ornament*-d witb many pillars of black marble, brought from 
the ruins of Gour. The palace with its rich colonadea standing on 
the edge of shining and bright waters of the lake wandering through 
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the verdant banks all aroniid piesents a spectacle of a great and 
magnificent pleasure house fit for Kubla Khun — Calcutta 
Review No, 188 p, 337. StewavVs Bengal p, 488. “ Noajish’s 

compassion to the distressed, the orphan, the impotent and the 
friendless, was so extensive, that he surpassed in beneficence eveiy 
member of a family, where that quality seemed to be of natural 
growth. “ He used to spend 37,000 Rs. per month in charities 
to old impotent persons. He was fond of living well, and of 

amusement and pleasures, could not bear to be upon bad terms 
with anyone; and was not pleased when a disservice was rendered 
to another. He loved to live with his servants^ as their friend and 
companion ; and with acquaintances as their brother and equal. 
All his friends and acquaintances were admitted to the liberty of 
smoking their hooccas or pipes in his presence, and to drink coffee, 
whilst the was conversing familial ly with them. Nowajish had 
adopted before his death Rcram-ed-Houlab the younger brother of 
Suraj-ud-Doulah^ who, dyiing in his life time, his infant son Moorad- 
ed-Doulah was adopted Seir Yol^ 1 p, 642-3. Not long after 
Nawajish^s death in 1755 his unworthy widow Ghesitti Begam 
setting up the infant Moorad as the rival Nabob, assembled about 
10,000 men at Motighil. Many now began to think and to say, 
that she would prevail in her opposition against Suraj-ud-Doulah. 
Mr. Watts was therefore easily induced to oblige her minister and 
advised the presidency to comply with bis request.” Orine^s Indoos 
than Yol. 11. jc», 49-50. Rajbullubh was the Dewan or principal 
adviser of Ghesitti Begum, with whom he was supposed to be more 
intimate than became either her rank, or his religion.” {Ihid p, 49.) 
Foreseeing the danger of this overt act of defiance he instructed his 
son Krishna Das, who had been at Dacca and whose imprisonment 
had been ordered ** for being in arrears with his revenue/^ to set at 
once on the pretext of a pilgrimage to Jagannath and to find an 
assylum at Calcutta till the crisis was over. — Yide Tarikhi 
Muzzaffari hy Muhammed Ali Khan, “ A pernicious custom had 
for some time prevailed on those countries. The Governors of all 
the European settlements, took upon them to grant an assylum to 
such of the natives of the country as are afraid of oppression or 
punishment. As they received very considerable sums in return for 
their protection, they overlooked the danger to which the interest of 
their principals, were exposed by this proceeding.” Ahhe RaynaVs 
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Indies Vol /, p. 441-2. As Krishna Das had been recomraended 
by the Company's agent at Moorshidabad, be was admitted into 
Calcutta by the English. Where he took up his residence with Amir 
Chaiid, cominoiiiy known as Omi Cband, ‘^a man of gieat sagacity 
and understand] ng ” Orme 11, 50. 

Omi Cband was a Sikh and banker of great wealth and a person 
of great consequence. Vide Forester's Travels vol. /, p. 337, cf also 
CwnningJmm's History of the Sikhs 1849, p. 134. His commerce 
extended to all pares of Bengal and Behar. By presents and 
services he had acquired so much influence with the Bengal Govern- 
ment, that the Presidency in times of difficulty, used to employ 
his mediation with the Nabob. The extent of his habitation divided 
into various departments. The number of his servants continually 
employed in various occupations, and a retinue of armed men in 
constant pay, resembled more the state of a prince than the condi- 
tion of a merchant. The company's servants owed him much for 
their welfare against the terrible Maharatta incursions. This pre- 
eminence however did nob fail to render him the object of much 
envy and suspicion among the English.'^ — Orme Vol. //, p. 50. 

At this time the nabob was apprized of the English building 
new fortifications and improving others at Ferins near Calcutta. 
Therefore he told Mr. Watts the company's agent at Oossimbazar and 
Moorshidabad that he had great reason to fee dissatisfied with the 
English for their building new fortifications near Calcutta without 
his sanction or approval. He forthwith insisted on their demolition. 
He sent also a message much to the same purport to the Governor 
of Calcutta Mr. Drake, with the further demand to deliver up bo liim 
Krishna Dass, who had taken refuge at Calcutta. Unfortunately the 
bearer of this message, the brother of Ram Rim Sing the head of 
the spi<^s, entered Calcutta in the disguise of a common pedlar on the 
14th April. He immediately proceeded to Omi Chaiui's residence, 
to deliver the Nabob's letters to Mr. Drake. On receipt of which 
Mr. Drake summoned a council, the majority of which being 
prepossessed against Oral Ohand, hastily concluded that the 
messenger was an engine, prepared by himself to alarm the"n and 
to restore his own importance. And as the last advices received from 
Kashimbazar described the events between Suraj-ud-Douiah and the 
widow of Howajish to be dubious, the council resolved that both 
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the messeoger and his letter were too suspicious to be re received. 
The servants who weie ordered to bid him depart, turned him 
out of the Factory and off the shore, with insolence and derision. 
Letters were despatched to Mr. Watts, instructing him to guard 
agai\.3t any evil consequences from this proceeding. — Orme Vol, II ^ 
p. 54. 

The Nabob naturally had great reason to be inceased at this; but 
his hand was then full in suppressing the revolts of Ghesetti Begum 
and Shocatjung. In the struggle between Ghesitti and Suraj, the 
widow of Aliverdi interposed, and prevailed on her datighter to ac- 
knowledge him as the Nabob. She bad no sooner done that than “ she 
was disrobed of her rank and honor stripped of her wealth, and put 
under confinement/’ Besides her palace was seized and the infant 
son of Ecramwood Doula was captured. Bexr. Vol /, p, 7l7, Orme 
11, p. 55. Than he marched against Shocut Jung of Poornea, sending 
at the same time a sharp repremendary letter to Mr. Drake, to dis- 
continue the fortifications and destroy all those which had 
lately been added. If nob he would come down himself 
and throw Mr Drake in the river. Wlpliinstane^s Rise of the 
British Power in the JEJast p, 266, Orme 11, p, 55. In reply Mr. 
Drake said that the Nabob had been misinformed, that the Euglish 
were only building a wall round the town ; that they had dug no 
ditch since the invasion of the Mahrattas, but as they apprehend 
a war with the French, they were only repairing their line 
of guns on the bank of the river. Orme vol, II, p. 55-6. This 
answer threw Suraj-ud-Doula into a paroxysm of rage. The answer 
indeed was improper, because if tended to make him believe, that 
the impending 'war between the two nations would probably be 
brought into Bengal, and b«‘cause it implied that he either wanted 
power or will to protect th-^ Ensrlish Orme 1 1 » p, 06 , r,f also 
Mill 111, p, 113, Elpliinsto'ne p. 269. He rb uefnie at once changed 
the direcwion of his m uch ag dn-.t Fooinia and proceeded towards 
Kashimbaz ir factory at the head of a large army. 

The news of the Nabab's approach created a great deal of alarm 
at Kashimbaisar and Calcutta and the servants of the Company there- 
of became anxious bf their safety. Among those who succeeded at 
that time to beat a hasty retreat from Kaahinibazar was Mr. Hastings 
** who owed his safety to his DeWan Kan to Babu who concealed him 
in a room/' H, Beveri^Qe. The Calcutta Review 1892, p. 332. 
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The Faetoiy at Ka^himbazar was besieg*ed by the Nabab*s troops 
and the Ijopelesaness of its defence became at once palpable against 
the odds of the invaders, On the 4th of June, the Chief of the 
Factory Mr. Watts summoned before the Nabob, to confer with him 
the terms of peace. Tiiese Mr. Watts bad to sign a muchalka a 
paper of conditions, which required the Company besides others, to 
destroy the newly built redoubt at Calcutta and within 15 d.i}^® to 
deliver up all tenants of the Government, who had taken protection 
within the Companv's establishment. After tiiis Mr. Watts and 
Messrs. Collet arnd Batson and two other members of the council who 
accompanied fiim were treacherousl}’ detained as securities till the 
Calcutta authorities did confirm and fulfil the terms of the ^mf^chalha. 
On the same day the Factory was sui'rounded hy tiie Nabob’s army 
and it was given up to phrnder. Ensign Lieutenant Elliot who 
commanded a small guard shot himself from de.^pair. Mr. Batson 
and a young man in the Oomp<i.ny’s service were permitted to return 
to the French and Dutch Factories; and Messrs, Watts and Collet 
were otbei wise well treated. And ere long on the urgent request 
of Mrs. Watts, Vier great friend Amna Begum interceded hcjr son 
for their release, which was atonce granted. TAe Bengal Obituary 
1848 j Orme 11-57-8. 

Within a short time the nabob understanding that the Calcutta 
authorities would or could not fulfil the conditimis signed by Mr. 
Watts, pressed on with all speed an expedition against Calcutta. 
Alarmed at this the Oalculta authorities ** were now very eager 
to appease the Subahdar ; they offered to submit to any conditions 
which he pleased to impose, and trusting to the succes.s of their 
humility and prayers, neglected too long the means of defence 
Mill Vol. 11 p 115 cf Orme 11 p. 58. Accordingly they sent 
repeated orders to Mr. Watts to announce their acquiescence in his 
demands,— JO. 267. These de.spatches were intercepted 
by the van of the army and were conveyed to the nabob, but he 
was inexoiable. Even a sum of money offered to induce his 
return, the nabob rejected with disdain, Thornton's Iliafory of 
British India VoL 1 p, 189* At the same time he rcniuiked that 
“ they who are every day using all their policy and their power against 
what they themselves say is the Law of the Most High, are only to 
be restrained by force — Ives' Voyage and Narrative. Beside 
the Subadar had a wish for triumph which he thought might be 
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easily obtained, and be was greedy of riches, with which in tha 
imagination of the natives, Calcutta was filled Mill YoL TI p, 115 . 

In vain Mahatap Chand Ray and Roop Chand Setts the sons 
of the great banker Jaggat Sett, remonstrated against this 
movement. They “'ventured to represent the English as a 
colony of inoffensive and useful marchants, and earnestly 
entreated the Nabob to moderate his resentment against them 
On the 9th June the nabab’s army began their march towards 
Calcutta. — Orme Up* 58. 

The Presidency of Calcutta at this predicament wrote to the 
Madras presidency for succours. It even applied to the French 
or the Dutch for assistance, but they naturally refused 
to interfere. The Madras Presidency also failing to send 
assistance, the Calcutta Presidency was left to its own small 
resources of 264 soldiers and 250 militia of which 174 men 
were only Europeans, the remainder being Native Portugese and 
Armenians. These men began to strengthen their position by as 
much means as they could command. During the terror of the 
nabob^s approach a letter was intercepted on the 131^ written by 
Ram Ram Sing, the nabab's head spy to Omichand, “ advising 
him to send his efTects, out of the reach of danger as soon as 
possible.^^ Or me Up* 60. Though no treasure was discovered 
all the old suspicions of Omi Chand were aroused.’* — Blphinstone 
p. 262. The Calcutta authorities learnt with surprise also, that 
the nabob was accompanied in his march by Rajbullav with 
whom he was then reconciliated. The English apprehended 
that Krishna Dass might desert to the nabob’s camp and disclose 
the secrets of their position. Therefore Omi Chand and Krishna 
Dass were immediately apprehended and put under strict con* 
finemenl in the Fort.* An attempt w^as made to pursue 
Omichanc^^s brother in law Hazarimall, the Manager of his state 
aflfairs, wHo had fled into the female apartments. This rendered 
a coUistort imminent between the armed retainers of Omichand 
and the English troops. The Chief of the retainers “an Indian 
of a high caste set fire to the house and in order to save the honor 
of the women of the family, from the dishonour of being expo.^ed 
to strangers, entered their apartments, and killed it is said 13 pf 
them with his own hand ; after which he stabbed himself but 
contrary to his intention, not mortally.” Orme V ol. Up* 60. 

5 
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On the morning of the 13th of June two ships of two brigan- 
tines stormed the Nizzamut’s small Fort of Thanoa with 
13 pieces of cannon, situated 5 miles below Calcutta on the 
opposite side of the river. Driving by force its small garrison 
of 50 men the English occupied the Fort and flung its park of 
artillery into the river. The next morning the English were 
attacked by 2000 Nizz-imut's troops from Hooghly, who stormed 
the fort and diove them back to their vessels, which endavoured in 
vain with t]>eir cannons and musketry to dislodge the enemy. On 
the I 5th a reinforcement cjf 30 soldiers wete sent from Calcutta, 
but they too failing to make any impression on the enemy's 
position, were compelled to return with the vessels to the town. 
Orme II p. 59-60. Mean while the nabob advanced with such 
uncommon deligence that many of his troops died of fatigue and 
many were killed by tfie sun.'' Orme ii p. 60. Thus they 
arrived at Calcutta on the i6th of June. He called on the Dutch 
and the French settlements at Chinsura and Chandernagore to assist 
him with their troops in his attack of Calcutta, but they “ pleaded 
the treaties existing between their nations and the English in 
Europe." Of me // p. 61. “ They maintained a strict neutrality 

inspite of threats and intimidation.'^ Elphmstone^ p. 277. So 
impatient was he to begin his operation, that he fell without 
inquiry on the only point beyond the barricades wheie he could 
have met with resistance." It was a redout raised at the Junction 
between the river and the Maharatta ditch and it was commfioded 
by ensign Ptschard. His defence of the redout was heroic and 
admirable. ^‘Though incessantly assailed by infantry and cannon, 
he kept the nabob's army at bay till dark, and at midnight he 
made oar salley, crossed the Maharatta ditch and .put all the part 
of encampment to flight." Next morning the nabob discovering 
his error inarched round a point where there was no ob.stacle. 
On the 18th of June his army advanced to attack the Fort. 
The English however difended themseA^es for s<nne time, but 
at last the Ere <if the rnem> became insupptntable. They 
were forced back within the fort, pursued by the exulting 
assailants. All wah confusion now and a “ geneial consultation 
decided upon the policy of retreat. It wah agreed that the 
women and effects should be sent on board the ships in the course 
of the next day j and that the person.s employed in the work of 
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defence should escape in the same manner the following night 
There was hardly a chance of mishap, for the natives alwa3^s close 
operations with the close of the day, but some stiange inadver- 
tance no orders were published respecting the mode in which 
the plan was to be carried into effect. It was generally known 
that retreat was intended ; when the embarkation next morning 
began, every person imagined he was to shift for himself and 
hurried on board by the readiest conveyance/' JkfzVl p. 115. 
The principal servants of the Company including the Governor 
Mr. Drake, Capt, Mincher, Capt. Grant, Mr. Macket and 
the members at the Council Messrs. Manickham and Frank 
land instead of controlling this disorder and confusion took the 
earliest opportunity of leaving their comeraids and hieing to the 
ships. Justly remarks Mr. Thornton, the want of conceit together 
with the criminal eagerness manifested by those principal servants 
of the Company to provide for their own safety, at any sacrifice, 
made the closing scene of the siege one of the most disgraceful 
in which Englishmen have ever been engaged.’* — History of 
British Empire Yol. 1 p, igo. "The conduct of the Governor 
was universally blamed, in abandoning the fort so precipitatel}^/’ 
Ives^ Voyag'e and Narrative p, 93. The astonishment of those 
who remained in the fort was not greater than their indignation,” 
when the ships apprehending danger raised anchor and moved 
away from the scene leaving the remainders to their miserable 
fates. Orme up. 71. Amidst unavailing threats and execrations 
against the fugitives, the garrison in hopeless despair choose 
Mr. Holwell a member of the Council to assunne the command. 
In vain the doomed garrison hauled out flags and signals for the 
ships to come up again to their rescue, but no appeal could 
kindle a spark of generous feeling!’ — Elphinstone p, 272. Never 
perhaps was such an opportunity of performing an heroie action 
so ignominiously neglected 5 for a single sloop, with 15 brave men 
on board, might, inspite of all the efforts of the enemy, have come 
up, and anchoring under the Fort, have carried away all who 
suffered in the dungeon.” Orme IPol, ir. p. yS* After this shames 
less desertion the garrison numbering in all to 170 mm, persevered 
for two days in this hopeless defence. On the noon of the 20th 
the garrison was further reduced by the loss 26 men killed and 
70 wounded. Thus weakened no alternative now remaining 
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the small garrison capitulated. The Fort immediately 
afterwards and before evening was occupied by the assailants. 
** Mr. Holwell immediately gave up his sword to a man who 
seemed to be a commander, the rest of the garrison threw down 
their arms, and the enemy meeting with no-opposition shed no 
more blood. Elphinstone p* 272, At 5 P.M. the nabob entering the 
Fort on a sort of litter accompanied by his principal officer and 
ordered the release of Krishna Dass and Omi Chand whom he 
received with civility.*' Orme 1 1 p. 2^. Even in the flush of 
triumph, he asked eagerly for Mr. Drake, but when Mr. Holwell 
was brought to him, with his hands tied he ordered him to be 
unbound, and assured him “on the word of a soldier, that no 
harm should come to the prisoners.*-* — y. L HolwelPs Letter 
to Wi/iiam Davis Esq., dated rZth Fehfuary 1757. Orme ii 73. 
Seif, I p. 720-1. Tarikhi Muzaffar. 

G. L. D. 
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HISTORY OF THE CITY OF MURSHIDABAD, 

The city of Murshidabad, formerly known as Miiksudabacf^ 
is supposed to have been founded by the Kmperor Akbar. The 
Afghans from Orissa, in tiie course of their lebelHon in 1696, are 
said to have advanced as far as Muksudabad. Tiie great Dewan 
Murshid Kuli K.han gave it its present name, and removed the 
capital here, from Dacca, in 1704, The town was advantageously 
situated on the river Bhagirathi, then a great trade route. The 
entrance to the river from the Ganges is now silted up, but 
efforts are being made to obtain funds to keep the channel clear. 
In I 759 » Clive wrote of it: The City of Murshidabad is as ex- 
tensive, populous, and rich as the City of London, with this 
difference that there are individuals in the first possessing infi- 
nitely greater property than in the last city.^’ Little is left of the 
old city now save the two small towns of Jiagang and Murshida- 
bad, and miles of neglected land, covered with jungle and broken 
bricks, with the broken-down enclosures of over a hundred ex- 
tensive pleasure gardens. The history of Murshidabad is the 
history of Bengal during the eighteenth century ; but the place 
lost much of its importance in 1793% when Lrrd C» rnwaliis tiatis- 
ferred the supreme criminal jurisdiction to Jnlcutta. 

The Palace of the Nawab Bahadur of Minshidabad is an im- 
posing edifice, very similar to Government Htiuse, Calcutta, and 
stands in a large enclosure, which contains many other buildinors. 
The foundation-stone was laid on the pch August, 1829, by Nawab 
Nazim Humayun Jah, in the presence of the Agent of the Gover- 
nor-General, the Commandant of the British troops, all the Euro- 
pean inhabitants of the station, and a large concourse of native 
inhabitants of the district. The edifice was commenced under 
the administration of Lord William Cavendish Beminck, and 
completed in December, 1837, during the administration of Lord 
Auckland, Governor-General. It was designed by Colonel Me 
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Leod of the Bengal Engineers, and executed entirely by Indians 
under his sole superintendence. It faces north, and is 425 feet 
long, 200 feet broad, and 80 feet high. In front, thirty-seven 
steps lead up to the portico. The banqueting hall is 19 1 feet long 
and 55 feet broad. The Durbar, or the throne room, which adjoins 
the banqueting hall and is surmounted by a dome, is circular 
and 63 feet high. In this Palace there are some pictures, jewellery 
China ware, arms, original manuscripts of treaties and agreements 
entered i>ito between the predecessors and ancestors of the present 
Nawab Bahadur and the East India Company, relating to the 
acquisition of trade privileges and of the dewani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa by the British. These documents bear the signatures 
of Clive, Warren Hastings, Watts, Barweil, Watson and others. 
Among the most interesting of them of which the originals of 
some are in the Nawab's possession, and of which photographic 
copies have been taken and may be seen in the Palace, are the 
following : — 

(i) The treaty and agreement entered into between Mir Jaffir 
and the Governor-General and Council of Fort William dated 
lOth July, 1763, by which the East India Company agreed that 
Mir JafBr was to be reinstated in the suhahdari on the deposition 
of Mir Cossim, while Mir JafBr engaged to conBrm to the Campany 
the grant which had been obtained from Mir Cossfm of the 
revenues of Burdwan, Mldnapore, and Chittagong, for defraying 
the expenses of English troops employed in the defence of the 
country, and granted exemption to the trade of the Company's 
servants from all duties, except 25^ per cent, on salt. This agree- 
ment bears the signatures and seals of Mir JafBr, Henry Vansittart, 
Thos. Adams, John Carnac, J. Watson, Wm. Billters, John Cartier, 
and of Warren Hasting*^, R Marriott, J. Watts. 

Mir Oossim had not been actually deposed when this treaty 
was signed on the loth July, 1763. The battle of Geria (a place 
22 miles north of Murshtdabad), which resulted in his defeat by 
the English troops, was not fought till the 2nd August following, 

(2) Treaty, dated February, 1765, between the East India 
Company, and Nawab Nazjm-ud-Daulah, the son of Mir Jaffir, 
whom on his death, he succeeded In January, 1765. By this 
treaty it was agreed that the English should take the military 
defence of the country entirely on themselves, and the Nawab 
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was to keep only as many troops as might he necessary for “ the 
parade of Government, the distribution of justice and the business 
of collections/* The Nawab also bound himself to choose b}' the 
advice of the Governor and Council a Deputy who, under the 
appellation of Naib Subah, was to have the entire management of 
all affairs of Government, and was not to be removable without 
their consent. Mahomed Reza Khan was appoiuted Naib 
Subhadar, The Nawab was eager for the nomination of Nundo 
Kumar. This treaty is signed and sealed by N azim-un-Daulah, 
John Burdett, George Gray, J. Spencer, E, Y. Piaydell, John 
Johnstone, and Ralph Leycester. 

(3) Agreement between Nawab Nazim-ud-Daulah and the 
East India Company, dated 12th August, 1765. By this agree- 
ment, which Clive himself negotiated in Murshidabad, the Nawab 
resigned the whole management of the revenues to the Company, 
by whom an annual pension of fifty-three lakhs of rupees was to be 
allowed to him. subject to the management of their three 
nominees — Mahomed Reza Khan, Raja Doolab Ram, and Jagat 
Sett. This agreement is signed by Nazim-ud-Daullah, Clive. 
Wm. B. Summer, John Carnac, Jh. Verelst, and G. W. Sykes. 

It transferred the Dewani to the English. 

(4) An Agreement dated 21st March, 1770, between the East 
India Company and Nawab Mubarak-al-Daulah (a minor who 
succeeded his brother Seyeref-al-Daulah), by which he was 
afforded the same allowance for the support of his dignity as his 
predecessors. This agreement recites that the King had been 
pleased to grant the Dewaniship of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to 
the East India Company as a free gift for ever, and re-afBnns the 
grant, by the Nawab, of the Dewani, and of control of the army 
to the Company. It is signed by the Nawab Mubarak-al-I>auiah, 
Cartier, who was then Governor-General, Barwell, and other 
Members of Council. 

(5J A letter dated 4th September, 1836, from King William 
iV, to Nawab Mubarak All Khan conveying His Majesty^s thanks 
for presents, sending him a full-sized portrait of himself, and 
conferred on the Nawab, the Grand Cross of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order. 

Within the enclosure of the Palace stands the Imambara built 
by Nawab Nazim Fureeduojah at a cost of Rs. 60,00, Ooo, a little 
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to the north of the site of the old and celebrated Imambara built 
by Seraj-ud Daulab, which was accidentally burnt down during a 
display of fireworks. The site of the old Imambara is marked by 
the central dome, called the Medina. The foundations and the 
ground within were dug 5« deep and filled with earth brought 
from holy Kerbella in Arabia. When the foundation was being 
laid, Nawab Seraj-ud-Daulah himself carried the first basket of 
materials. Near the Nowbatkhana Tripauha gate, the south 
entrance to the Palace built by Suja Khan, is the musjid built in 
1767 by Mani Begum, wife of Mir Jaflfir on the site of the Chehel 
Satun, the old audience hall of Murshid Kuli Khan j and not far 
to the north of this are the mosque and tomb, built in 1731-32, of 
Noseri Banu Begum, wife of Murshid Kuli Khan. 


The Ruins of Gour. 

The city of Gour, which is now in ruins, was built under the 
Hindu dynasty by Laksman, the grandson of Adisur, whose 
successors retired to Nadia, and were later on driven to the old 
Eastern Capital of Bengal. The conquering Moslems made Gour 
the seat of their provincial government ^ and though they twice 
removed to other cities, Gour was not finally abandoned till 1721, 
in the reign of Shah Suja, who established himself at RajmahaL 
Gour was abandoned, if tradition is to be credited, principally 
owing to an outbreak of plague 5 the inhabitants even leaving their 
money behind, buried in the ground, and up to the present time 
the natives dig up gold coins in the fields which they sell at the 
current valuation. The larger coin is about the size and thickness 
of the jupee, and belongs to the time of Akbar, the inscription 
being in Persian. The smaller coin is about the size of a half- 
sovereign and twice the thickness, with the inscription partly in 
Sanskrit, At the present valuation of gold the larger coin is 
worth 27 rupees, the smaller (and rarer) is sold for 24 rupees 
because of its more ancient date. These can both be obtained in 
silver as well. Handfuls of coins have been found buried in small 
earthen vessels, but the natives generally try to hide the fact when 
they discover. After Gour was abandoned, the landholders 
commenced to sell everything, even the bricks in the walls, and 
this seems to explain the complete state of ruin to which the city 
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has been reduced. Even the stones from the temples were 
removed ; some of these are still to be seen with Hindu engravings 
on one side. The walls of a Mahomedan dwelling are built partly 
of great blocks of stone which were once Hindu gods, the reverse 
side of the image facing outward. A building of note is the Latin 
temple, so called because of its coloured wails thickly enamelled 
in blue and white. The Minar Tower is a monument of some 
height. It had a winding stairway of stone which was partly 
destroyed in the great earthquake of 1897. It led to a sort of 
upper chamber, which was the place of the call for prayer — * 
built by the Mahomedans. As it stands at present, the ascent can 
only be made by using a rough ladder against the outer wall, 
The city is full of tanks j one in particular is supposed to be about 
1,600 feet north to south and about 600 feet from east to west, 
Unfortunately this tank is now gradually drying up, Very 
remarkable is the great arch or entrance to the city, called the 
** Dakal Darwaja/’ which also partly came down in the earthquake 
of June, 1897. What is still standing is about 30 feet in height, 
and about 22 feet in thickness at the base of either pillar. Three 
carriages could easily drive in abreast under this archway, A 
fortification extends for about six miles in length, beginning at this 
arch. It is a sort of mound of considerable height, about 100 feet 
in thickness at the base, and is made of bricks in some places. 
The whole is now turned over, and on the summit there is a long 
line of beautiful tamarind trees said to be 100 years old — also 
some tall cotton trees, which make a very pretty picture when the 
large crimson blossoms are in bloom. 

According to Montgomery, in his Eastern India/' Gour was 
the capital of Bengal in 730 B.C. 


The Ruins of Maldah. 

The first of these is the Adina Masjid. One of the portions 
of the mosque which is still in existence is the pulpit, to ascend 
which there are light steps, the carved work on each of which is 
different. The hand-rail, which was made entirely of stone, has 
been lost, but some designs have been made to replace it, one 
of which will probably be adopted* The canopy consists of three 
slabs, elaborately cased with delicate fret-work in most exquisite 

6 
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designs. The centre portion of the canopy is missing. A design 
for this has also been prepared. It is proposed to restore twelve 
domes on the south transept, which is 72 feet long and 34 feet 
wide. It was once covered with a vault, the apex of which is 65 
feet above the ground^ the wall being about five feet thick. In 
the centre of the transpets there was a large lapis lazuli stone, 
which has been removed, but which will probably be restored. 
The inner surface of the vault, which was over the transept, was 
richly decorated with fioral and geometrical designs in plaster. 
This vault collapsed 25 years ago. There were originally 95 
domes on each of the wings, abutting on the transept. Those on 
the south side have entirely fallen down^ and a greater portion 
of those to the north. The eastern wing contains the Badshah- 
ki-tat, or raised stone platform, on which the King used to sit 
and prey. This platform was covered with black horneblende 
fligging (?) highly polished. 

These flags rested on diagonal stone beams, which evidently 
belonged to Hindu temples. On the inner face of the main wall 
the designs (floral and geometrical) all vary, no two designs be- 
ing alike, which is the more striking feature in the vault. In the 
centre of the transept wall is a lovely prayer niche, very elaborate- 
ly carved. Strange as it may seem, the four entrances to the 
mosque are very small and not at all imposing. To the right 
of the main entrance was a panel or niche, which is no longer in 
existence. The door-jamps and lintel of the main entrance are 
prettily carved. Some of these carvings appear to be from Buddhist 
or Hindu temples. At the back of the mosque there is only one 
stone gargoyle remaining, which represents the “ mugger-march/' 
a sort of mythical monster representing the elephant, the crocodile 
and the sacred bull. It is about six feet long, and shows the 
head of the monster projecting from the wall. 

The Government have sanctioned a sum of Rs. 69,000 for carry- 
ing out the restoration work at Gaur and Pundua. It is estimated 
that for certain woiks now in progress at Pundua, a sum of Rs. 
23,000 will be required. It is proposed to restore and repair 
only a very small portion of the mosque. The restoration of the 
vault over the transept will, it is said, cost about Rs. 70,000. The 
construction of the vault at a time when the art of centring was 
unknown, has been a matter of speculation. Tiadition says 
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that the vault must have been constructed by a huge forest of 
bamboo braced together, the upper surface being shaped to the 
correct curves^ so as to enable the arch to be constructed. The 
lower pile of bamboos immediately below the arch must have 
been then removed, thus enabling the workmen to attend to the 
plastering with ease. The walls of the Adina were constructed of 
ashlar masonry over rongh concrete and boulders. No through 
stones were employed, with the result that, owing to the unequal 
construction, the backing detached itself from the facing. A good 
deal or nearly all of the facing has either peeled away or fallen 
ofF. Black stone from Kajmehal appears to have been largely 
employed in the stone work. In order to obtain thin and neat 
joins, the ashlar stones were tapered — a further reason why the 
facing tended to bulge out and fall away. The same remark 
applies to all the ruins at Gaur and Pandua. The Adina mosque 
which, according to Sir John Woodburn, is the gem of the ruins, 
was built by Sekunder Shah, but was not completed during his 
lifetime, It is said to be 600 years old. 

Another prominent ruin at a Pundua is the '*Ek Lakhi” mauso- 
leum, which has three tombs. This mausoleum is covered by 
a dome 50 feet in diametter internally, one of the biggest in In- 
dia. This edifice is in a fair state of preservation. It is built en- 
tirely of brick, the walls being 12 feet thick, — one-fourth the span 
of the dome. It is proposed to repair the surface of the dome. 

The Sona Masjid, on the other hand, has bare walls only left. 
These are faced with ashlar up to the level of the springing of 
the arches. This ruin is fianked by four minarets of stone. It is 
proposed to restore the face stones of the walls and the four 
minarets, which are in a ruinous condition. The other ruin of 
interest is the bath at Satisgarh. It is octagonal in shape, and 
there is a reservoir for water, with earthenware pipes leading to 
the bath. 
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A CONTENTED MlND, 

My mind to me a kingdom is ! 

No longer urge that swelling strain | 
For who can hope the praise is his 
A monarch o’er himself to reign ? 

Nor boast that thus tn cold content 

Thou bear’st a calm and careless mind. 
Nor deign’st to laugh or to lament 
For joys or sorrows of thy kind. 

Such lonely life may lUrk apart, 

Unreached by tainting passion^s stain, 
And what was once a human heart 
May lose the touch of human pain. 

But heavy is the blame he bears 
Who, flying vice, flies virtue too j 
Whose fields, devoid of corn or tares, 

Lie barren in his Maker^s view. 

And greater bliss it were to groart 
With all whose sufferings ask a sigh. 
Than, thus congealed to conscious stone* 
tJrtwept, unweeping, live and die. 


L. H. 
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THE HINDU WISDOM. 

(The trial of Maharaja Ytjdhisthib.) 

(A sheick from the Mahahharata,') 

During the days of his exile, Maharaja Yudhisthir was, for 
sometime, residing at the forest of Sura Sena with his younger 
brothers and wife Droupadi. Here Srikrisna, the King of Dwarka, 
who alone befriended the unfortunate princes in their troubles, 
took leave of them for his capital assuring them of his iind3nng 
love for them. At the time of parting, the heroes of the great 
Mahabharat war gave way to feelings and broke into sobs. 
Truly the poet has sung, Parting has a pang, the hardest heart 
to wring.^’ However, the feverish moments having passed, the 
brothers felt a little comforted, and the Maharaja expressed his 
desire to have a drink of water, as naturally happens during the 
hours of mental anguish and depression, and enquired of Bhima, 
if he could procure a quantity of water for him. Bhima at once 
started to find out if he could procure water. Man}^ a weary 
miles he passed but found no water. Suddenly Dharma, the 
God of righteousness, to test the mind of Yudhisthir who was 
known to be the most pious amongst men, formed a laige Jhill at 
a little distance from Bhima, bedecked with innumerable lotuses 
of different colours and other aquatic flowers blown up all over, 
where shoals of birds were swimming merrily all round and 
pursuing one another in the way of hide and seek,” and a 
number of working bees, raising a pleasant humming tune very 
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agreeable to hear, were sucking honej from flower to flower. The 
shadow of the light clouds tir.ged with different colouis by the rays 
of the bins, on the iiqui ’ breast of the Jhill below, danced with the 
waves that were uiiscd by the gentle and refseshing breeze. These 
and ..aher pleasing object'^ captivated the admiring heait of 
Bhinia, who hurriodl)’ went to the place and taking a glance over 
it, was just going to draw a pot of water, when lo ! a crane that 
was siftirig on the bank of the /hill addiessed Bhima in the 
following way in the language of man,^ and asked him to answer 
four questions he liked to put, and then draw n ater and caiUtoned 
him that otlierwiaC his de^ith was imminent as soon as he touched 
water But Bhima, himself being awfulh' thirsty, and pioud of 
personal strength, and prowess, disregarded tlie tiny creature 
altogether, and wanted to have his drink fiist. And no sooner 
he stepped into w’ater than he fell down dead and la}* floating, 

Yudhisthir and others in their cottage were expecting the 
return of Bhima evety rnoment, but he was not seen, A con- 
siderable time thus passed in expectation. Soon their expectation 
grew into anxiety, and anxiety into excruciating fear. Yudhisthir 
asked .Aryun, the third brother^, to be instantly out on the lookout 
for Bhima, and if possible, to fetch a little water. Aijun, fully 
armed, left the cottage, and after he had gone a good way, he 
perceived cranes and othei water fowls flying ovei at a distance. 
He hurried to the spot, and found a very beautiful Jhill with 
transparent water. The long way Aiyun hurried off to teach the 
jhill made him thirsty and weary. He was about to step into 
water to have a drink, when the crane addressed him saying that 
unless he first answered his questions he was to put to him, he too 
would have to follow the path of bis brother, Bhima, whom the 
crane pointed out floating at a distance. The scene was too much 
for him. He could not real .'ze how Bhima could die so horrible 
and ignominious a death. As a young man full of hope; the 
throne of Hosttnapur, that had been wrenched out from them 
with injustice and oppression, was a beacon-light of life to him 
that WHS inviting his immediate approach. But to attain to his 
object Biiima was his chief help and riglit-hand man. But while 
he found Bhima was gone, he conceived all his hopes gone for 

In the early days of truth, purity and honesty the lower animals even 
could speak like men. 
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ever with him. At this shock, he resolved that it was better 

to die than to live without Bijima. He stepped into water in a 
fienzy, and fell down dead. Both Bhima and Aryun were now 

dead, and had no notion what a smashing anxiety were the 

others thrown to There was delay and Yudhisthir grew beside 
himself in anxiety. But there was no help. He asked Nakul 

to see what the matter was with Bhima and Aryun. Now, Nakul, 
the fourth brother, hurried ofT to see vvhether or not the Maharaja 
could be relieved of his feverish anxiety, directing his look 

to the view he obtained of the flying water fowls tn the sky at a 
great distance, Nakul hunied to the spot and soon reached the 
Jhill almost in suffocation, unmindful of whatever around him. 
Nakul went straight down to the edge of the y/^z7/ with a mind 
to drink water and get a little of it for the Maharaja. But the 
crane prohibited him from having his drink before he answered his 
questions. But Nakul did not mind what the tiny bird had said, 
and no sooner he reached the water than he dropped down dead. 

Now, three out of five brothers went out to fetch a little water, 
but none returned. It was indeed a matter most mysteri-*us to 
Yudhisthir, who conjectured ivhat could possibly happen to such 
mighty generals as his brothers were. But he could arrive 
at no definite a conclusion j and in his utter helplessness, he asked 
the youngest of all, Shahadeb, to see what the matter was with 
his brothers reminding him at the same time to realize his awful 
position. Shahadeb, taking the dust of Yudhisthir's feet for he 
realized his journey to be most perilous, left to find out the where- 
abouts of his brothers, and soon reached the bank of the jhilL 
He, too, felt an inordinate thirst, and was rushing to have a drink 
when he was cautioned by the crane against drinking water before 
he gave answers to the questions he was going to put to him. But 
the tiny bird failed to draw any attention of Shihadeb, who, too, 
no sooner he reached the water than fell down dead. Now the four 
brothers lay there floating driven here and there by the winds. 

Now, while it grew too late for his brothers to return back, 
Yudhisthir asked his wife Droupadi to procure for him a little 
water as he felt extremely thirstj?'. Droupadi, loyal to the wishes 
of her lord, sallied forth with a pot to fetch water and in quest 
of the four brothers for whom she had grown disconsolate. 
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However, she reached the bank of the jhill, and the moment she 
touched water she dropped down dead. It was now almost dusk j 
besides, there was none to be sent in search of those that had gone 
out, but did not return. Yudhisthir, however, proceeded in search 
of his brothers and queen, and tracing his way through which 
Bhima had passed, as was indicated by the broken branches, the 
up-rooted trees and the levelled rocks that lay in his way he 
reached the bank of the and espied the floating carcasses 

of his brothers and wife. The sight was too much for him. He 
fell down quite senseless* But although a prince himself, his was 
a lot to .suffer and not to enjoy. He regained his consciousness, 
as his troubles were not yet ended. 1 here was none to help him, 
none to offer him consolation. He called aloud the friend of the 
Pandavas, the kind-hearted and divine Srikrisna, in his distress. 
He called out to him at the top of his voice, because he was beside 
himself with grief, sajdng, “ Friend, Lord, Brother, where are you 
now ? Don’t you know how I have been beset with unexpected 
troubles ? Don’t you feel, how I am doomed ? Is Maharaja 
Duryadhan following me here too ? My brothers, the great heroes — 
each a mighty general — your friends, the pillars of my strength, the 
future hope of this vice-trodden country, and the beautiful and 
virtuous Droupadi, are all dead, and now, who besides you may help 
me ? Are you not alone the stay of the sufferers in this world ? ” So 
saying, Yiidhisthir fell again to swoon* But naturally none came 
to his help in times of his grief. He rose up, but could suffer 
no more. He determined to drown himself. Oh, how much could 
a tiny man of flesh and blood endure ? Now' the God of 
Righteousness, the crane, appeared to him and asked him to be 
comforted saying that nothing on earth was lasting, and that his 
brothers and wife, having run the span of their lives, had gone to 
their last and long home as was the lot of humanity. There was 
nothing substantial and undying to be had for a man there on 
earth besides virtue ; father, mother, brother, wife and children 
could render no help to a man j besides, the world was illusory. 
The crane further said, “ I had put a few questions for answers to 
your brothers, before drinking water, but having disregarded me 
they have reached to this pass/’ The Maharaja wanted to know 
what his questions were, and Dharma, the God of Righteousness, 
in the guise of a crane, said : — 
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Q. — "^1 6 ^f#i ^*5 csttfic^ I 

iSTSfR pR II” 

A,— (a) “ srfn€^^'nf%^^#CSR ^rftRI I 

^'^m. 'fstiR II 

(b) I 

CW5 f%3rt*5%5i^s^? I 

(c) c^ffl f5t1%sfs sttc^ St'S? Sf I 

'Si^? Sl^t^^l '^s ^ ■^! I 
ic^) f^^epi^lcsi 'sfc-n *rt^? CTi rni; 1 
5 n ^f%5?l (RtTC® I 
(^3:) What is the news of the world ? 

(р) What is the most strange affair that occurs daily ? 

(с) What are the ways that men are to tread upon, and 
{d) Who amongst men is most happy ? 

The Maharaja replied as follows : — 

(a) The all-powerful Time (Kal) is ever boiling in the 
cauldron of Illusion {Maj/a) all creatures with the 
assistance of the sun as fire, months and seasons as 
ladles and days and nights as fuel. 

(<^) Though the creatures are dying every day yet those 
that are still alive, wish to remain for ever in the 
world. What can be more strange and wonderful 
than this ? 

(^r) The Vedas differ with one another as do the Smritis, 
There is not a single sage (Muni) who concurs with 
others in opinion. The purport of religious teachings 
is shrouded in mystery. Hence the beaten paths of 
saints and sages are the most just and proper to 
follow. 

(^) Men, who live on most simple diet, reside at their 
own homes withal, and pass their days without 
incurring debts, are most happy. 

Dharraa, the God of Righteousness, was very glad, and told the 
Maharaja, who he himself was, and asked him to pray boon in hav- 
ing one of his younger brothers restored to life. The Maharaja, 
prayed for the life of his youngest half-brother Shahadeb. Dharma 
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expressed his surprise at what the Maliaraja had prayed for, a 

he vv could he desire to have his step-brother brought back t' 

life, than one of his own brothers ; and asked him to pray for th 

life of Bhima as he alone would serve his purpose better during hi 
troublesome period of war with Duryadhan ; or if he liked, h 
might ask for the life either of Aryun or his wife Droupadi, a 
their set vices were of immense value to him. But the wis 

Maharaja said, that Sahadeb was as much his brother as Bhima 
besides, without the life of the former, his maternal father 
would not enjoy the funeial cake ; consequently he could not wisl 
for the life of his other brothers at the sacrifice of his conscience. 

Dharma the God, was highly gratified with Yudhisthir, an( 
restored the dead lu lives and went awa5^ 

BIJOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI. 
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80ME DANGERS OF THE SWADESHI MOVEMENT, ' 
By a lover of Bengal. 

Standing on a lofty peak of the Himalayas, gazing over the 
plains of Northern Bengal, men sometimes see a cloud on the 
horizon. It is no bigger than a man's hand — but grows as it 
comes, and comes as it grows. With mysterious movement, 
controlled by the unseen, and dead in the teeth of opposing 
winds, it spreads athwart the azure blue, rolls forward in billowy 
blackness like the waves of a mighty sea, darkens the earth, 
prophecies its own strange power of far-reaching destruction — 
then suddenly the lightning flash, the pealing thunder, — the raging 
storm. Sometimes it comes after Mother Earth has longed for 
rain of heaven, and though the danger of its presence makes 
hearts of men to quake, the blessings of its gifts abide. The 
storm passes — the azure blue again appears. Men smile, and 
thank God. Thus has the Swadeshi Movement seemed to one 
whose circumstances have placed him far from the country he 
loves, the people of his choice, and the land in which, God willing, 
he hopes to die. He has gazed from a lovely height, in amaze- 
ment and trembling, in admiration and fear on a storm arising 
in the heart of a nation — -spreading with subtle rapidity over a 
horizon that has seemed for years a placid immutable quietude; 
a storm big with eternal blessing if guided aright, big with crashing 
disaster, if it turns to channels of self-destruction. 

What then, to leave the language of poetic license, and come 
down to common prose, are the dangers of the Swadeshi move- 
ment? The first is that its leaders delevope it on the basis of a 
racial antangonfsm. Woe to the man! Woe to the day that gives 
birth to hatred in a human heart. For weal or woe, Briton and 
Indian have been wedded together United they stand, divided, 
one falls. There are some who know Bengal, and love her well. 
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who cannot but mourn the trend on the modern spirit of her 
patriotism. There is no finer virtue under heaven than love of 
motherland, but true patriotism cannot grow on hatred, veiled or 
expressed. If therefore the Swadeshi spirit is to breed antagonism 
to the powers that be and to have at its heart a poisonous 
racial animosity against British commerce, and British men, 
it is a menace to the land, forbodes naught but ill to its own 
advocates, and carries the weapons of self-destruction in its own 
hands. 

But equally there is danger in the spirit In which the Britisher 
treats the movement. The economic problem is of all Indian 
problems the hardest, and yet the most acute for the millions 
whose life is a long struggle against keen poverty. No man who 
knows the hardships of the poor, and has a heart to sympathise 
with woe, whenever and wherever found, but must give a large- 
hearted welcome to any movement the direct result of which 
must be the material prosperity of those to whom unsatisfied 
hunger is an almost daily experience. It has been made clear 
however, in more directions than one, that some of the rulers of 
Bengal have not disassociated the political from the economic 
character of the Swadeshi cult and have treated the movement 
with opposition instead of sympathy, with satire instead of 
appreciation, with punishment instead of aid. Moreover in com- 
mercial circles where the outstanding principle of progress is 
every man for himself, and the devil take the hindmost — swadeshi- 
ism has met its sternest foes : — bitter words have preceded bitter 
deeds and so fuel has been added to the fire of social hatred. 
Every Britisher who treats this modern effort after a national 
life, with contempt, scorn or open hostility wrongs himself, his 
fellow man and the best intere.sts of his country. Surely it is 
cause for rejoicing that the rich seek at last, to use the hoarded 
wealth of ages in developing the material prosperity of their 
motherland— that the dignity of honest though humble toil now 
begins to be realized, that idle hand finds work to do, and homes 
are cheered by the dawn of a brighter day. Let the movement 
have the European's warmest sympathy. 

Another danger looms ahead of the Swadeshi movement. 
Unless its foundation stones be laid deep true, its history will be 
brief, and its epitaph— Failure. Some of its leaders have acted as 
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though the College Student the lad of 15 — was the nation and 
good seed has found lodgement in stony ground. It has quickly 
sprung up and can as quickly wither away and die. Now no one 
devises to underestimate or undervalue the student life of Bengal. 
The hope of the Nation sits in the class rooms of the land — and 
no lads on earth are keener, blighter, more responsive to right 
treatment than the boy of Bengal. But boyhood’s danger is 
its inexperience — -and while character building proceeds, the stress 
and struggle of a wider life is neither desirable nor wise. Ten 
years hence will find hundreds and thousands of ^^onng men 
mourning the tact that they were drawn into a whirlpool of 
excitement that interfered with their studies, excited wrong 
passions, and drowned their otherwise certain prospects. The 
Swadeshi movement of 1906 was for them a curse and not a 
blessing. Surely the events of the past few months suggest a 
caution. The movement to be permanent must be man-made, 
man-controlled, and man-supported. Make it a school boy cult 
and you doom it and him. 

A fourth and last danger to which reference will be made lies 
in making the movement too difFusive in allowing it to men in 
channels that do not legitimately belong to it- Its deepest and 
greatest benefits lie in the commercial sphere. It has now 
widened its horizon and seeks to breathe an Educational atmos- 
phere, not satisfied therewith we shall soon be listening to religious 
Swadeshi-ism preached at the street corners — puffed in the press. 
And the undercurrents of that stream will be as muddy as 
tortuous, and as dangerous, as the undercurrents of the mighty 
stream that flows through the capital of the Empire — cutting 
into the sand banks of tradition, and sweeping away the hoary 
customs of the past. Let those at the helm study the chart- — 
and beware of the shallows. Keep to the narrow channel and 
all will be well. Get outside, and there will be — a wreck. 

H. ANDERSON, 


2 
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THVt THEOR y OF TRAFB3rlGRA TION. 

Lead me tn thy Truth, he thou aho my QuideT 
The iiuman bodj" is composed of the five orgaos, the five sensesj 
the five wiuds, together with thoughts and understanding. The 
winds ot the breaths are Pran (life) and four otheis ; which can be 
regulated by the process of measuring respirations that is supposed 
to prolong life for an uncommon period. The thoughts and under- 
standing are treated by Logic and Metaphysics. Sagps Kanada 
and Guatama soared high by dint of logic or Naya. Saiikya and 
Patanjal attempted similar flight through metaphysics. The Hindu 
Darsanas included Logie, metaphysics, Psychology and Ontology. 
Logic, in the sense of Naya, treats of proofs admissible ie , sensa- 
tions, analogy, inference etc. Sankbya resolved the origin and 
continuation of creation into two potent energies in close affinity. 
He also treated ontology explaining the principles and causes of 
the nature of the nomen, Vaisishika taught that perception and 
inference are the true sources of knowledge. Like metaphysics 
it investigates also into the functions and substance of mind. Yoga 
is the art of the concentration of the mind, and the science of the 
laws of such concentration. Western Psychology deals with the 
mind as part and parcel of the human Soul, i,e,, the moral and 
emotional portions of human nature. “ It is the mind that makes 
the body rich.” Guard well your thoughts they are heaid in 
heaven ; but a soul without reflection runs to debasement and 
pollution. A man depending for his happiness on another soul be- 
speaks of poverty lamentable and worse than begging for the daily 
bread. Mind is the source of all subjective creations. Thoughtful souls 
see that this world is a mere phenonaenon and no real substance those 
who attempt to shew the ultimate conscious Spirit c<^exisbent with 
Eternity view life in the same light. Some philosophers assert that 
animals and trees do possess in common with man, the psychic 
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powers. Matter being only tbe possibility of sensations, do not 
explain the feelings and seatinients evinced by such creatures. 
Jt is said of the Soul, 

“ Within fed ^ ^ ^ 

So shall-thou feed on Death ^ 
and Death once dead, there is no more dying then,’' 

Souls should not die, but exist and unfuid. Idealism in religion 
connotes both Monotheism and Pantheism, proving the two extre» 
meties meet in Truth. Natives of Madagascar may not have a woid 
for Sou), but they have the conception of duality in a man. But 
the Fijijies have some distinct notion of the Soul. Savages, says the 
author of the Primitive Culture, generally see consciousness in 
Natural forces ,but their ideas of them are anthromorphic. In India, 
Egypt and Greece the general belief was that souls of men do trans- 
migrate after death. Pythogorus and Pindar also beleived in trans- 
migration. Most ancient nations beleived that human souls return to 
bliss after there unblemished lives. The Egyptians fixed the C3^cie 
in three thousand years, but Plato extended it to ten tliousand years* 

What is transniigiatioQ of Soul ? The passing of the psychic 
powers of an individual from one body into another for the purpose 
of further development. In religion it means the doctrine of the 
passage of the. Soul from one body into another, including metem- 
psychosis. It is said that Viswarup the brother of Gouranga 
entered into a separate body to personify Nittyananda in order to 
help the Reformer m his mission to the world. Sankar entered into 
a dead body to learn in disguise a certain Sasfra. However some 
savages believe that ancestral souls do impart their likenesses to 
the descendants and kindreds. The Hindoos believe in the trans- 
migration of soul from the lowest worm to man, reaching the goal 
in eight millions of birth. Tne Jews had very indistinct idea of the 
doctrine which is obvious from the Bible and Apochryphal stoiies. 
For instance in Mathew we find ; And if ye will receive it this is 
Elias. In Luke, and he shall go before him in the spirit and 
p >wer of Elias. In John, and his disciples asked him saying. 
Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind. In his system of religion STylor preached a similar principle 
of evolution, when he recognised the growth of organic life 
developing into man in its successive stages. This theory shews that 
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transmigration of Forces (Fsjchic) is not only possible but piobable 
also. Ttie law of conservation of En<-rgies does also support it. 

The Gieek and the Romans like Hindus believed m the three 
phases of the Soul, — Shades, M-tnes, and Spirit. The Greek I^s^cke^ 
the Sanskrit Prana, and the Ltnn anima^ signify same spiiitnal 
Foi ce. Phrases like out of oneself/' and '‘’besides onestJf,’^ found 
in almost all formed languages, prove the duality in the human Ego, 
Most savages believe in Soul and its future state, which prompts 
them to active worship of ancestor spirits. The modem Japan is 
also partial t(*wards the doetriue. Fijijies with other wild tribes 
sacfifice widows and slaves of a deadman in order that they may 
serve the departed. The custom of sutees among Hindus may point 
to a similar origin 1 Even the Hottentots of South Africa got a 
fable that the moon sent a rnessage to man on earthy that as she 
gets life after death (meaning the light phases after new moon) 
so shall man live after death. The story is very significant for our 
present doctrine. Tue terms Soul and shadow are synonymous in 
the languages of many a savage people. Karen and others believe 
that souls go out of the body during sleep, and come in contact 
with objects that they observe in dreams. The Hindoos also believe 
in a simdar theory of dreams, and elongation of soul. I have often 
met with men and objects I had been familial with in my dreams. 
The speculation of modern spii itualisms seems antagonistic to the 
piinciple of transmigration of souls. The spiritualists believe in 
mahatmas living in astral or mental bodies for ever. But once the 
immoitality of soul is conceded the doctrine of its transmigration 
shoots up spontaneously 5 once the duality of man is shewn the 
existence of soul separate from the material frame becomes 
apparent. The inner man calls aloud, and the individual soul 
comes into actual existence. 

The question is, has the individual soul a separate existence 
from Universal soul — the God ! The Christians and the dualists 
conceive that human soul is merely reflexion of the original source. 
Bub most of them believe in God-man as well as man — god I An 
individual soul may hud out a process to dive into the vast Fountain 5 
the act of merging himself would be simple, but for the strong 
environments of humanity which divert it or press upon on the 
other way. Obstruction from objects and sentiments or feelings 
which form the Ego itself, may prepare the man to dive, but until 
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he merges iubo the fountain head, he cannot speak out “ 1 anti 
my Parent are one,’^ It is like throwing a bottle of ink ii> tiie 
ocean; the ink is transformed, the properties of the bottled-liquid 
clninges into the qualities of the sea-watei. 

All environments of mankind may be divided into objetive 
and subjective — adopting a subjective state of consciousness, 
we can neglect the objective circumstances. But to get rid of 
the passions, desires and aspirations a man shall cultivate 
spiritualism, Man shall learn to dive deep into the spiritual 
fountain to get the state of beatitude by culture or grace. The 
tranquility of the mind is then obtained and the physical man 
grows to a spiritual saint. Blessed are the poor in mind for 
they shall find Heaven For to emulate to develope the physical 
man to God, or to conceive the Abnighty pent up into the small 
frame of man, are both disastrous Krishna, Christ, Mohamet 
and Ramkrishna merged themselves into spiritualism, but never 
aspired to God-hood. They claimed sonship, but not the father’s 
throne. A man god as well a god man would limit Divinity to 
anthromorphic attributes, We have heard a saint to assert that 
God is not only both visible and invisible, but he has other 
indiscribable attributes incomprehensible by relative knowledge 
of matters. The magnitude of the Universal soul can hardly 
be conceived within a mortal frame. Vedantists may argue 
unfoldment and expiration of psychic principles, but nevertheless 
it is incomprehensible. Such an idea, wonld create vanity, and 
destroy the tranquility of mind. The Jewish conception of 
Satan, the proud insubordination of the creature to his creator, 
prompts him to utter Better to reign in Hell than serve in 
Heaven.’^ Whereas a true saint would most piously pray, Thy 
will be done.^’ For no separate existence is possible in such a 
holy man. He sings 

Than he none greater, next him none 
That can be, is, or was ; 

Supreme He singly fills the throne.'* 

Men do perceive in such superconscious state, 

“ And is there care in Heaven, and is there love 

lie 




to the creatures base. 
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That may compassion of their evil move ? 

There is, else much more wretched were the case 
Of nnen than Beasts ” 

He feels within and realizes— 

*'■ There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Hough hew them how we will.*' 

Until mat! reaches this subject state in the economy of 
Nature, she takes him to task, and goads him to advance. But 
as a body cannot live long to acheive the marvellous deed, the 
soul migrates and enters into different vihicles to suit for its 
future evolution — souls may remain temporarily in the mental or 
astral body to take a turn of progress, but rebirth is a qua non 
to learn knowledge absolute, which jnan alone do qualify the 
soul for permanent release. Attained to this blissful condition by 
education, culture or grace, the Ego breaks up, and the rebirth 
becomes unnecessary. 

If soul is immortal which most civilized nations believe, 
where shall the departed remain? Without a body to suit for 
further progress. Men long for to see their separated friends — 
Poets sing — Congenial spirits part to meet again " — 

These may be sentiments, still they indicate the direction of 
the wind-Souls cannot but migrate so long the desires aspiratious 
of the Ego exist to the door of Death. Forces do not die — 
annihilation of matter or mind is inconceivable, change or progress 
is the only philosophic conception under the regime of science. 

The belief that mahatmas living in astral body in continuous 
progress, without having recourse to a fresh human frame, may 
be possible, but the doctrine clashes with transmigration of soul 
proved by many a wise men. The Hindoos, indeed have a 
simiUr idea in the Pitris^ but the conception is essentially 
diflferent from the other. The manes of ancestors composed of 
the shades of the departed collectively* and solidified into a groop 
of worshipful ancestorhood is the ary an conception* They worship 
the pitris very often and propitiate them before undergoing each 
sanskar or pilgrimages, or proceedings of special importance to 
a family. The response from the pitris are known by the success 
or otherwise of the undertaking. But the spirits are invoked as 
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Book of reference on occasions of curiosity or importance. The 
oracular answers by them could be often resolved iuto the passing 
ideas of the clairvoyant medium, or of an elongated living mind. 
The transference of thought of one man to another is longoner 
a miracle. Hypnotism, mental healing are based upon such a 
principle® The psychic powers of a man may develope in a 
variety of ways. The knowledge of evolution, unfoldment or 
transmigration does alone solve all the varied phases of the 
soul. 

A. K. GHOSE. 
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BRAHMACBARYA OR LIFE OF CELIBAGY. 

Though the Hindu Scriptures have in many places pointed 
out the necessity of marriage, nay, though they have declared 
that people by not marrying are constrained to go to hell, still 
they have accorded greater reverence and esteem to the Era//ma- 
charya mode of life. The regulation in favour of a marriage 
holds good in the case of such persons who live ordinarily like 
householders, — of course a blind, lame, or a mad man are never 
allowed by Scriptural authority to marry. But capable house- 
holder must marry for procreating children, for such is the 
commandment of God. But for a young man, who, before 
celebrating nuptials in this world, falls in love with the God, he 
commits no sin thereby and is held in the highest esteem by the 
people. The Rishis have always spoken in high terms of the Life 
of Celebacy, and the Brahmacharins have been described by 
them as celestials living on this earth. The Lord Shiva has thus 
expressed himself on this subject : — 

3T ^ II 

Asceticism is not asceticism, but Brahmacharya is the highest 
penance. One who leads the life of celebacy is a god. And 
although he lives in this region of mortals he is not to be designa- 
ted a 

In the beginning of the creation, before Marichi, Atri and 
other Patriarchs were born, there flourished four Rishis who led 
lives of celebacy. They were Sanaka, Sananda, Sanatana, and 
Sanatkumar. They have been described in various scriptural 
works not as ordinary mortals but celestials in human forms. The 
superiority of Brahmacharya has thus been described in various 
works of the Hindus. In the celebrated Epic of the Mahahkarata 
the following dialogue took place between the Rtshi Shuka and 
the royal sage Janaka. Approaching the saintly king, the Rishi 
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put the following questions: — What are the duties of the Brah- 
mans in this world ? What is the true nature of emancipation ? 
Knowledge and penance ? By what means can emancipation be 
acquired ? ’ 

To these queries the king Janaka replied thus: — “Hear I will 
describe the duties of the Brahmans from their very birth. After 
the ceremony of tonsure they must stud}’ the Vedas, practise 
penances, revere their preceptor, pay off the debt to the celestials 
by Biahmacharya and that to their departed manes by procreating 
children. First of all, they must study the Vedas in the house of 
their preceptor. Then with his permission and making him pre- 
sents a Brahmana must return to his house. Then forsaking envy, 
preserving sacred fire and knowing his own wife he should 
procreate children. Then returning from the world he should live 
in a forest, perform Homa and attend upon the guests. And 
gradually being shorn of worldly attachments and happiness and 
sorrow he should immerse his own self in the Supreme Self and 
lead the life of a Sanyasin/-^ 

Then the Rishi Suka again asked, “ O Monarch, if while 
leading the life of celebacy one acquires the knowledge of Brah- 
man, should he follow the other modes of life 

King Janaka again said : — 

'srfirt'raf^ csrt^t ii 

MahabhaTata^ Santz Parva, 

“The Rishis laid down the fourfold modes of life so that people 
may receive religious instructions and snap the fetters of action. 
By practising religion according to those rules and renouncing 
good and evil fruits of action men attain to emancipation. One, 

3 
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who by virtue of religious discipline carried on in many births 
succeeds in controlling his senses and purifying his intellect, 
attains to emancipation even while carrying on Brahmacharya. 
If one can acquire emancipation in the Brahmacharya mode of life 
he need not follow other modes.” 

In the same Parva of the same work. Narada thus advocated 
the importance of the Brahmacharya mode of life to the Rishi 
Suka : — 

Marriage is productive of many evils, and, therefore, it should 
be avoided. As a worm is fettered by the saliva of its mouth, so 
a man is fettered by marriage. Take refuge with Him by placing 
yourself under whose shelter you will not experience grief or fear 
either in this world or in the next.” 

Narada again said : — 

i 

One who can live alone in the midst of numberless persons 
who are satiated with the pleasures of conjugal lives is really the 
person who has been satisfied with knowledge. He is never 
constrained to grieve.” 

Sankaracharya has been rather too hard on married people and 
has taken a rather cruel view of the position of women in the 
society. He has described them as the roads to hell. He has 
said : — 


Such is not however the case. The Rishis, though they have 
spoken highly of the Brahmacharya mode of life, have not spoken 
any thing against the other modes. They have on the other hand 
assigned relative importance to the various modes in the spiritual 
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culture of a man. If one acquires the knowledge of Brahman 
while leading the life of a Brahmacharin he, in fact, attains to 
emancipation and need not follow the other modes of life. The 
true import of the four modes of life according to the Hindu 
Scriptures, signifies the four stages of life through which a man 
must pass to qualify himself to attain to emancipation in the long 
run. And every stage is invested with its relative importance in 
a man's passage to emancipation, 

OMEGA, 
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MARRJAQE OF ADULT BRAHMAN GIRLS. 

Im order to throw light upon the subject of enquiry, it will be 
necessary to obtain glimpses of the social life of the Hindus from 
the earliest to the present period — -the Vedic, the Epic, the 
B\iddhistic, the Pauranic and the Modern period. Shastra or 
religious ordinance is meant to promote the true welfare of society. 
Judged by this high standard which was unquestionably the 
inspiring motive of the Hindu Sages to prescribe rules for the 
regulation of social practices and customs, it is evident that the 
validity of such rules depend upon their conformity with such 
standard. The value of Shastric sanction for any social practice will 
be enhanced if it can be shown that such sanction is not only 
reasonable and benehcial but that the practice sanctioned has been 
prevalent from time immemorial. Such a procedure appears to be 
necessary to satisfy the scientific and enquiring spirit of the present 
age as well as to invest the treatment of the question under enquiry 
with the authority of history and traditional usage. 

In the absence of any Vernacular or Sanscrit history of the early 
times, except what can be known from the Sanscrit works on 
religion, Htrature and romance, we are constrained to refer to 
modern writers on Hindu social usages and practices. Mr^R. C. 
Dutt^s History of Aryan Civilisation has thrown light upon such 
usages. The authenticity and true value of history, however, 
depend upon the extent to which it agrees with the actual state of 
things. If a writer does not confine himself to a faithful picture, 
but gives only a coloured version according to the light of his own 
opinion, it ought to be thoroughly examined before we^ ^accept it. 
Besides, CO do justice to our venerable Rishis, we shouldlal ways 
hear in mind that as their glorious achievements introduced into 
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IlullH f\n uiiparalled civilisatiou, and as the) have left to us 
imperishable monuroeuts of their genius and extraordinary powers, 
our business should be, not so much to adveisely criticise as to 
clearly understand them. Haphazard and careless conclusions upon 
insufficient data serve no useful put pose. It will not do to say 
that the Aiyan Hindus were beef-eaters, iSfoma-'i'Cfts/iCiS-drinkers, and 
woishippeis of the planets and the elements and thereupon jump 
to the conclusion that they were a superstitions and barbarous 
people. To rise from Nature to Natiue’s God is the most natural 
and approved form of Divine wor'ship. Neither nature- worship or 
worship of God in nature, nor image-worship or the worship of God 
through an image is idolatrous The Hindu does not worship the 
clay or stone image before him, but conceives the attributes of the 
Deity through the medium of an image which serves only to fix his 
mind. As Carlyle says, idol is eidilon, a thing seen, a symbol. 
It is not God, but a symbol of God.” The Hindu welcomes all 
modes of worship, the progressive stages being from image- worship 
to mental worship, and from mental contemplation of the Deity to 
union with Him. So long as there are diversities in intellectual, 
moral and spiritual advancement in a society, there must be diverse 
methods of worship and various conceptions of the Divinity. To 
adopt one uniform system for persons of different culture, is practic- 
ally to do away with worship altogether. Again religion enters 
into the very minutest details of Hindu life. Eating and drinking, 
in what at first sight appears to be a bestial form of self indulgence, 
being associated with religion, can seldom produce that degradation 
and demoralisation which follow when they are indulged in for the 
gratification of the passions. The history of Aryan Hindu 

civilisation forms a bright chapter in universal history Ancient 
Hindu culture and progress have been pronounced by competent 
authorities to be unique in the history of the world. No other 
nation of ancient or modern times can exhibit so brilliant a record 
of thirty centuries of progress. It contains all the essential features 
of what is called the philosophy of history through successive 
stages— “the religious, intellectual and political advancement of the 
Hindus, as well as the excellence of their social and domestic customs 
and institutions. It presents, in short, a faithful picture of their 
successes, failure, and struggles in forming and developing a national 
life. It is not correct to say, that the Rig Veda was the beginning 
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of Hindu civilisation. “ Even before the Aryan Stock,” says 
Professor Max Muller, was separated and dispersed to all the 
corners of the world, they had nearly all the ingredients of a 
civilised life.'* 

Hinduism, according to Mr. O. B. Clarke, consists in the 
observance of the manners and customs of a particular place at a 
particular time, and necessarily varies from day to day, and from 
place to place, like the colours of a rainbow. This remark, if un- 
challenged, IS likely to produce a misconception leading to erroneous 
conclusioni^. For upwards of 3,000 years Hinduism has lasted, 
defying the ravages of time, the revolution of empires, the vicissi- 
tudes of Governments, the iconoclastic spirit of the Mohamedans 
and the Missionary zeal of the Christians. The true basis of 
Hinduism, as a religious alliance and a social league, is solid and 
strong and not liable to destruction by any changes in the mere 
outward form of its observance. The ancient Aryans used to 
worship Nature, the modern Hindus are image-worshippers ^ there 
was no caste-distinction in ancient times; it is now rigorously 
observed 5 but such differences in the mode of worship, or in the 
social constitntion, do not affect the fundamental principles of 
Hinduism as a great humanising force, a firm basis of religious 
culture and social unity. In the Yedic period, (B. O. 20,000 to 
B. O. 1,400) the Aryans had advanced beyond the rude existence 
of the hunter to the settled industry of the cultivator of the soil. 
Their domestic customs and laws of inheritance were nearly the 
same as those which now prevail in India. In fact some of the 
customs have undergone changes for the worse. The women were 
treated with greater respect and were not kept in seclusion. They 
performed rites and ceremonies and composed hymns. Hindu 
matrons were careful and diligent in exercising supervision over 
domestic affairs. Girls often married at an advanced age and there 
were no restrictions against widow-marriage. The practice of Sati 
or widow-burning was unknown. The manners and civilisation of 
the Hindus during the Epic period (B. O. 1,400 to B. O. 1,000) 
may be gleaned from two celibrated epic poems the Mahabharata 
and the B-amayana. Such manners and civilisation are briefly 
described in Dutt's Ancient and Modern India thus. The Maha- 
bharat has a great historical value, not as a true accotint of the 
incidents of the war which forms the subject, but as a picture of 
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the manneis and civilisation of the early Epic Age. We see in 
this venerable epic how the Hindus lived and fought^ acted and 
felt three thousand years ago. We find that young princes were 
eageily trained in arms, and that Kuru mothers, sisters and wives 
came out in public and witnessed with pride the tournaments in 
which their sons, brothers, and husbands distinguished themselves. 
We see how girls were married at an advanced age and princesses 
famed for their beauty often selected their husbands fiom among 
the princes who came to seek their hands. We see how jealousies 
among neighbouring Kings broke out into sanguinary wars and how 
the bitterness of such feuds was restrained by the laws of honour 
and of chivalry. Victors in such wars performed the Asvamedha or 
the horse-sacrifice, and all the princes of the Hindu world were 
invited to these grand imperial festivities. In the Ramayana, 
we find how difierent races like the Kosalas and the Vedahus lived 
side by side along the fertile valley of the Ganges, and how the 
whole *of Southern India was still inhabited by those barbarian 
aborigines who have been described by the poet as bears and 
monkeys, We see how Kings strove to secure the happiness and 
good-will of the people and how the people were devotedly loyal to 
their Kings. Young princes were trained in arms and also in all 
the learning of the age, and princesses famed for their beauty 
attracted numbers of suitors from whom the bravest and the most 
skilful in arms were selected. Kings not un frequently had a large 
number of wives ; the mutual jealousies of rival queens often 
disturbed the even course of administration ; and a favourite and 
strong-minded queen secured the succession to her issue to the 
throne and the banishment of rival princes. Although the caste- 
system introduced in this Age failed to produce good economic 
results and unite society, the social life of the Hindus was highly 
civilised Girls were married at an advanced age, and child-marri- 
age was yet unknown. There was not only no restriction against 
widow-marriage, but it was expressly sanctioned, the rites and 
ceremonies which a widow had to perform before she was re-married 
being distinctly laid down. The females enjoyed perfect liberty 
and obtained equal advantages of education with men. Theie were 
lady-Rishis who composed hymns of the Rig Veda, and it is stated 
by a high authority that the Gaitri^ which is held as a sacred hymn 
of daily prayer for Brahmans, was composed by a lady-Rishi. 
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Cultured ladies such as Visvabara, Roinasa, Loparuudra, Atri^ Gargi, 
Maitrayi and others composed parts of the Rig Veda and were 
ranked as Vedie Rishis. In theii Chrxrans and Parishads like the 
Grammar Schools and Universities of modern Europe — some of the 
hii'hest chairs were, according to Professor Max Muller, creditably 
occupied by lady-professors. Ladies in those days attended social 
gatherings at which thev took part in the discussion on religious, 
social or literaiy subjects. Tiie Zenana system has been the outcome 
of Mohammedan lule in India. 

The accounts of India during the Buddhistic period (B.C. 1,000 
to A.D. 500) given by Chinese travellers are in peifect accoid with 
those of Megastbenes, a Greek ambassador at the Court of Chundra 
Gupta. He observed with admiration the absence of slavery m 
India, the chastity of the women, and the courage of the nnen. In 
valour they excelled all other Asiatics; they required no locks to 
their doors ; above all, no Indian was ever known to lie. Sober 
and industrious, good farmers and skilful artisans, they scarcely ever 
had recourse to a law-suit, living peaceably under their native 
Chiefs. The kingly Government is portrayed almost as described 
in the Code of Manu. The village system is well described, each 
little rural unit seeming to the Greek an independent republic. 
The marriage of girls at a mature age was looked upon with 
disfavour, and, with the frequent invasion of foreigners and the 
insecurity of the times, the custom of early marriage, 'i.e., of placing 
little girls under the protection of tbeii husbands came into vogue. 
Widow-marriage which was freely allowed in ancient times, was 
now discouraged, though not prohibited. Intercaste marriages were 
still allowed under the old restriction, viz., that a girl of a higher 
caste should be confined by marriage to a family of her own caste. 
The inhuman custom of Sati was not yet known in India. Thus 
though some unhealthy customs were gradually creeping into Hindu 
society with the gradual decline of national vigour and life, women 
were still regarded with respect and hononr. 

In the Pauranik period (A. D. 500 to 1,200) Hindu religion 

uiidei-went a gradual ciiangp until the Vedie system was thoroughly 

replaced by Pauranic Hinduism. Elaborate religious rites and 
ceremonies took the place of the Vedic sacrifices, and image-worship 
was introduced. Glimpses of the social life of the Hindus during 
this period may be obtained from the classic literature of the 
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VikraraadityaQ age. Girls were not married at an earlj" age ; they 
were taught to read and write. Music and painting w^eie also 
considered as female accomplishments. The marriage of widows 
was strictly? prohibited in the latei Pauranik period. It was then 
that the cruel custom of Sati came into vogue. 

We have given an account of the religious and social }3ractices 
of the Hindus from the earliest to the present time without confining 
it to the single case o£ the prevaleiice of advanced female marriage. 
And our reason is that unless a society is exhibited as a whole, 
it is not easy to establish the existence of any one of its particular 
practices and customs. As a garment sits loosely upon a person 
not accuvStomed to wear it, so a particular practice unless it fits in 
with the general constitution of the society in which it is stated 
to have prevailed, comes with a questionable shape and is hard 
to believe. Besides, any Shastric sanction which can be shown 
to have been given for marriage of Brahman girls after puberty 
presupposes a state of society suited to the grant of such sanction. 
.For instance, Manu’s Code, although it seems rather to be the work 
of a learned man designed to set forth his idea of a perfect common- 
wealth under Hindu institution and therefore is supposed to show 
an ideal rather than an actual society, nevertheless depicts it as 
correctly as a legal code, since it is evident that it incorporates the 
existing laws, and any alterations it may have introduced with a 
view to bring them up to its preconceived standard of perfection, 
must still have been drawn from the opinions which prevailed when 
it was writ.ten. 

The Consent Act has provided a partial remedy against the 
injurious consequences of early marriage. No doubt, it was a 
matter lof regret that the Legislature had to step in, in order 
to stop the tide of a growing evil, and that our society did not 
see its \way to reform its abuses so as to obviate the necessity of 
such infierference which has east a great reflection upon its inter- 
nal comsftitation. In this case also the religious plea is put for- 
ward as an excuse for culpable negligence. The absurdity of such 
a plea becomes apparent when we call to mind Raghunandaii'^s 
clear opinion contained in the following passage of his Jyotishtwatta. 

If a man of twenty years of age approaches a woman of the full 
age of sixteen years when she has been purified after a certain event, 
in the expectation of offspring, good offspring is born 5 below those 

4 
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ages the otfspriog is bad — thus says the Smriti/’ This explains 
what reaso lable constnictiou is to be put upon what he has laid 
down in this lespect iu his Sanskar Tattwa. Further it rests upon 
the authority both ol Susrutu and European Medical Science that 
children born of lainiatfUre parents do not attain to a high standaid 
of excilenence. if a man not having aitaineil iweoty-live years of 
age, impregnates a wemar- below sixteen, he endangers the child in 
the womb. If it is hoin^ it does not live long; if it it becomes 

weak of oigaos of Mmsaiioii and actioin Theiofore, let there not 
be iinpreguaf ion or very j^misg giiis — Susiuta. 

It would appear ftom -his th ^ 00th -Hi* do medioal s^'ience and 
Hindu leligious authority unite in fixing sixteen yeait- as ti^e proper 
age for a woman to enter upofi ibe (iuues of inatoinify ^ and in 
this they are supported by t lie nmdwai ''Oiouce ot Europe. if the 
State is unable to nx the mininiuni mariL'iueable ag^*, it cannot 
be denied that the indirect and educative influence of the Consent 
Act will co-opeiate witii the forCt,s in our society m slowly pusliiug 
forwaid the present age of mai riage. Jo rcppeer-able families girls 
weie seldom given m marriage befere they aliamed the age of 
twelve yeait> betme the passing of the Act^ which has now furnislied 
an addirioHctl moruve, if not to enlarge, at best to adhere to, 
that penod of a girds life as the minimum marriageable age. It is 
hoped that the paramount considerations ol good iiealth and proper 
physical develomenfc will weigh wdth all classes of society in India 
to maintain a yet higher limit of marriageable age. We 
have already shown that from the Vedic to the modern period, 
Hindu girls were disposed of in marriage at an advanced age. 
It w^as only in the Buddhistic age that child marriage was 
introduced on account of the frequent invasions of foreigners 
and the insecurity of the times. Now, as perfect security of 
life and property prevails in India under the British Indian 
administration, it is highly desirable that this obnoxious practice 
should be discontinued and abandoned. Besides the 'express 
authority contained in the Smriti, referred to above, for the 
marriage of Hindu females after pubeity, the peculiar character 
of the Hindn marriage, its indissolubility, and the serious duties 
cast upon the married couple, all tend to lead to a reasonable 
inference that the Shastras contemplate that the marriage should 
only be contracted when the parties to it have attained an age of 
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descretion sufficient to enable them to lealise its nature and 
duties. With the exception of the cases provided for by 
Legislative Enactments and Case-Law, the Hindu marriage 
creates an indissoluble bond, which is a sound basis of abiding 
interest, strong affection, and religious culture of the married 
parties. The Hindu wife is called (Sshadharmini) i.e., 

a partner with her husband in religious observances. 

I The wife is sought for the procrea- 
tion of a son, and a son is necessary for offering funeral cakes. 

I The' son delivers the parents from a 
hell called 'put From this it is evident that marriage, according 
to the Hindu Shastras, is regarded as a sacicd institution, 
conferring an equality of status on the wife with the husband, 
considering her necessary for the attainment of the noblest objects 
of life, and enjoining upon the son a holy mission of attending 
to the spiritual welfare of his parents and perpetuating and 
honoring their names. A tie which is considered so sacred 
and strengthened by so many chords of domestic felicity, 
religious sanctity and agreeable prospects, is seldom allowed to 
be sundered by caprices and whims, temporary inconveniences 
or untoward circumstances difficult to avoid even in the most 
respectable families. 

Above all, it is impel atively necessary that whatever is 
catholic and rational should demand our best consideration ^ 
whatever is illiberal and irrational ought to be rejected. 1 here 
should be no misconception of the true nature of Hindu religion 
and social customs. Of such customs, some are universal or in» 
variable such as, Maniage, Upanayana, Sradh, and others 
are local or variable, such as Garbadhana, Pumsavana &c. The 
former are intimately connected with Hindu religion. They 
form, so to speak, the backbone of the Hindu social and fndivi- 
dual life. A blind u, ceasing to obseive them ceases to 
be a Hindu, But the latter class of rites and piactices 

is of a local or rather festive character: and their observance 
fs merely optional. It behoves us, therefore, that in our 
investigation for Shasttic injunctions we should exercise 
proper discrimination and caution so as not to mistake 
shadow for the substance, the chaff for the kernel, the base for 
the genuine metal. The best touchstone for examining the 
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soundness and validity of a custom is its moral and material 
efficacy. And as marriage after puberty satisfies such a condition 
shastric sanction for it, which cannot be meant for anything which 
is improper and injurious, must be presumed even if it cannot be 
established by positive and direct evidence. Any such sanction 
for child-marriage, which medical opinion, both Indian and 
European, has clearly pronounced to be dangerous to life, even if 
it is found, must be considered to be obsolete, unscientific and 
obnoxious and its non-observance is not only consistent with 
the spirit of true religion but absolutely necessary in the best 
interests of humanity which such religion can never ignore or 
disregard. 

Shastric Sanction. 

I have already referred to the Smriti quoted by Raghunandan 
in his Jyatishtwatta which has prescribed 16 years as the 
minimum marriageable age of a Hindu girl. In addition I quote 
a couple of verses from Manu Sanghita, Chapter IX, 89, which 
sanctions the marriage of a Hindu girl after puberty. The 
couplet runs thus : — 

II 

It is desirable that a daughter even if she has attained her 
puberty should up to her death remain unmarried at home but 
should never be given in marriage to a person without merit. 
Again, another authority may be cited in support of the disputed 
point. 

(A man) shall not approach the wife before the appearance of 
catamenia ^ approaching becomes degraded, and incurs the sin 
of slaying a Brahmana, by reason of wasting the virile seed. 

Asvalayana cited in the Nirnayasindhu (Golap Shastri’s Hindu 
Law p. 80.) 

Now it may be contended that this text prohibits the con- 
summation, and not the ceremony of, marriage, before puberty 
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of the girl. But if the consummation is postponed till after the 
attainment of puberty, the mere ceremony is immaterial] and 
of no moment. Besides when a heavy penalty is attached to 
approaching a wife before the appearance of catamenia, the object 
of the ordinance is evidently to discourage and discountenance 
her marriage before the occurence of that event. Also it is 
quite reasonable and safe that a girl should not be given in 
marriage until she is fit to enjoy the company of her husband. 

In Manu Sanghita again there is another text which reads thus. 

I 

Let a man of thirty years marry an agreeable girl of twelve 
years, and a man of thrice eight years a girl of eight years, one 
marrying earlier deviates from duty. Manu, IX, 94. 

In the same chapter on page 89, as has been already shown, 
Manu has provided that a girl even after her puberty should 
remain unmarried rather than be given in marriage to an unsuit- 
able person. From this it appears that there is no hard and 
fast rule as to the age of marriage of a Hindu girl but that great 
care should be taken thst she is given in marriage to a suitable 
person. As there is a very great disproportion of age between 
a husband aged 24 and a wife aged 8 such a match cannot be 
called a suitable one. As the Shastras cast a duty upon a 
Brahman to espouse only when be has finished his studentship 
(Yajnavalkya I, 52, 53) it necessarily follows that a girl of 
tender years will be quite unsuitable for him to marry. This 
circumstance coupled with the interdiction in the Shastras against 
the marriage of a girl below eight years of age (Manu, IX, 94) 
and consummation of marriage before she has attained her 
puberty, leads to the conclusion which is at once logical and 
reasonable, that the Hindu Shastras contemplate the marriage 
of a Brahman girl after, and not before, puberty. I have now, 
1 think, established that the authority for the marriage of Hindu 
girls after puberty rests upon (a) the In memorial Customs, (b) 
the Smriti, Manu Sanghita, and (d) the Nirnoysindhu. It has 
already been historically traced that the custom of the marriage 
of Hindu girls at an advanced age or after puberty has been 
prevalent in India from the Vedic up to the present period of 
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Hinduism. I now proceed to show that inmemorial custom is 
legarded as one of the sources of Hindu Dharma or Law. The 
woid dharma is generally rendered into Law and includes all 
kinds of rules religious, moral, legal, physical, metaphysical or 
scientific, in the same way as the term Law does, in its widest 
sense. The word is derived from the root dhri to hold, support or 
maintain, and it means law, or duty, or the essential quality of 
persons or things. By the term dharma is understood the rules 
whereby not only mankind but all beings are governed ; it also 
impoit.s duty or distinctive feature of beings implying subjection 
to, or control by, the rules. The term Shastra is derived from 
the root shas to teach, enjoin or control, and means teacher, 
The term source of law is used in two senses : in one, the Deity, 
according to the Hindus, and the sovereign, according to modern 
Jurisprudence, is the fountain source of law ; and in the other 
sense, the term means that to which you must resort to get at 
law, in other words, the evidence or records of law, which we are 
to study for the purpose of learning law. In this sense the 
sources of Hindu law are the Sruti, the Smriti and the immemorial 
and approved customs by which the divine will or law is evidenc- 
ed. Golap Shastri on Hindu Law Part I p* ii. 

The Sruti is believed to contain the very words of the deity. 
The name is derived from the root Sru to hear, and signifies 
what was heard or the Revealed Law, The Sruti contains veiy 
little of lawyer^s law : they consist of hymns and deal with 
religious rites, true knowledge and liberation. It comprises the 
four Vedas, the six Vedangas and the Upanishads. The Smriti 
means what was remembered, and is believed to contain the 
precepts of God, but not in the language they had been delivered. 
The language is not of human origin, but the rules are divine. The 
authors do not arrogate to themselves the position of legislators, 
but profess to compile the traditions handed down to them by 
those to whom the divine commands had been communicated. 
The Smritis are the principal sources of lawyei’s law, but they 
also contain matters other than positive law. The complete 
Codes of Manu and Yajnavalkya deal with religious rites, positive 
law, penance, true knowledge and liberation. Manu has drawn 
a broad distinction between Sruti and Smriti thus : — 
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By Sruti is known the Veda and by Smrits the Dharma- 
Shastra. Golap Shastri says that of the three sources of iaw, 
the Sruti, though of the highest authority, is of little practical 
importance ; the Immemorial Customs are of very great importance, 
as being the rules by which the people are actually guided in 
practice, and their value has come to be specially recognised by 
the British Courts of Justice in India. The time-honored cu-^^toms 
oveiride the Srnrities and their accepted interpretation given by 
an authoritative commentator, should these be inconsistent with 
the customs. They prove that the written texts of law are either 
speculative and never followed in practice, or obsolete. The 
Hindu commentators have not, except in a few instances, devoted 
much attention to these unrecorded customs and usages, 
though they recognise their authority as a source of law. They 
have confined their attention to the Smrities alone, which 
constitute the primary written sources of law. Again the 
doctrine of factum valet which means that a fact cannot be 
altered by a hundred texts, has made custom of superior validity 
to Shastric texts. But such a custom must be reasonable and 
of time immemorial. Manu and Yayhavalkya declare 
approved custom or usage to be evidence of law. Divine will is 
evidenced by such customs indicating rules of conduct, in other 
words, such customs are presumed to be based on un- 
recorded revelation. We believe it has now been made abundantly 
clear that the custom of marriage of Hindu girls after puberty 
falls under the categaloy of approved customs. 

K. C. KANJILAL B.L. 
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GREAT MEN. 

It is a patent fact that force rules the world. Every atom is 
held to every other by force. The world moves round the sun and 
keeps its path by force. And by force man is the monarch of the 
eaith. There are two kinds of force evidently 5 one foice without 
reason, or brute force ; the other, the force of leasoning- or mind 
force. The latter always the superior. It is by mind force that man 
ploughs the field, tames the elephant, cages the lion, and brings 
down the electric fluid fiom the skies to act as a servant. This mind 
force possessed by men makes them great men or men of force. 
There are five kinds of such men. Firstly, there are men of ideas ; 
secondly, men of action ; thirdly, men of character ; fourthly, men of 
feeling ; and lastly, men of faith. 

Amongst the ancients, Socrates and Plato were men of ideas. 
The great idea of Socrates was self-knowledge, which is the key of 
all knowledge, and which has opened to his successors the great 
treasure-house of iiniversd wisdom. The idea of Plato was the 
universal spirit that ruled all things and the hearts of all men* 

In modern times, Mr. Gladstone was a man of ideas. B[is 
idea is to give political, social and religious liberty to all the 
people of Great Britain. In trying to give liberty to all his 
fellow-subjects he has made the name of England great and his 
own name great also. Another man of ideas in our time is John 
Edison, the electrician, who has made the wonderful force of 
electricity serve man in ways never known before. Electricity 
carries our news, transports as in our voyages, photographs our 
music, rings our bells, drives our conveyances, cooks our food, and no 
one knows what it is going to do besides, in the near future. Edison 
has discovered and used these marvellous possibilities. Another class 
of ideas are those which inspire the Fine Arts, The idea of beauty 
is the source of painting and sculpture. The idea of harmony is the 
source of music and poetry. And some men when they come to the 
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world bring these ideas with them. Like the poet, the painter 
and the musican are never made but always born. Take the 
instance of Handel, the great musical composer. When he was 
a little boy he showed a strange curiosity for musical things, and 
ciiUivited little besides this facultv of music. ft not only made 
him famous, but gave him great independence of spirit. It is said 
that after his great oratario of The Messiah^’ had been composed 
and sung for a first time, coming out of the theatre, he saw a royal 
equipage waiting for him, sent by the King. When he was 
conveyed to the monarch’s presence, George 11 accosted him thus: 

Why, friend Handel, you have greatly^obliged us by your piece, 
what can I do to serve you?” Give a place to the first tenor 
replied Handel • the young man who sang the first tenor was 
immediately provided with a place. But the King persisted in 
asking : “ Now Handel, what can I do for you, because you have 
entertained us much.'’' A flush of anger mounted to the face of 
the great musician, ^‘Entertained Your Majesty? he exclaimed. 
‘‘ Why, I never tried to entertain you, but to instruct you.” The 
whole court was shocked, and the King went back a pace or two, 
but immediately recovered himself and said: Friend Handel* 
you are a tough old man ; in spite of what you say I hope we shall 
keep friends to the end.’' 

Michael Angelo, the Italian sculptor and painter, had such an 
innate idea of beautj; and form that when a solid block of marble 
was brought to him by some one, directly he saw it he exclaimed 
“ Behold, what a handsome being lies imbedded in that stone.” 
But no one could see where the handsome being lay. On this he 
sent for a mechanic, had certain chips of the marble struck out, 
had certain other points smoothed and polished, when everyone 
beheld the outlines of a beautiful statue in the block of uncut 
marble. The fact of the matter was that the genius of the great 
artist had in itself ideas of beauty which readily reflected them- 
selves upon marble and canvas. 

But men do not work on canvas only. Men are the materials 
on which men work sometimes. Men of ideas work upon 
society, — work upon religion with certain models. Buddha Gau- 
tama was a man of ideas; he made a society, he made a philo- 
sophy and a religion. In our own day Keshub Chunder Sen was 
a man of ideas. He too left his impress upon other men. 

S 
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In the next order come men of action. Good ideas are almost 
like dreams without great actions. Napoleon was a man of action. 
His energy was so incessant that in a few years he made the force 
of his genius felt from one end of Europe to another. In our 
country men have ideas much oftener than the power of action. 
Clive, Hastings^ Wellesley have proved In recent times what men 
of actinn can do in founding, extending and ruling an empire. 
But theie aie other kinds of actions besides founding an empire. 
Howard and Clarkson proved what activity in relieving the 
sufferings of men can accomplish. Thoma*^ Clarkson was at one 
time an undergraduate at Cambridge. The Principal of his 
College gave for the them of t.he annual essay. The Morality 
of Negro Slavery. CUrkson read, his essa)^ at the Senate House 
and got the prfz^^. S<ion after on hia wav to Tondon iiis thoughts 
were deeply engrossed by the subjects and sentiments of his essay. 
He felt so agitated and affected by the suffeiings of tlie Negroes 
that he devoted his whole life to vipe out the English slave tiade, 
which after nearly seventeen years of devoted laboui he succeeded 
in accomplishing. Howaid was the friend of the piisoner, of the 
soldier, of the invalid at hospital. Burke in his praise of Howard 
said : '■ Howard was a man who traversed foreign countries, not to 
see grand temples or stately palaces, but to plunge into the 
infections of hospitals, to survey the mansions of misery and pain, 
to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all climes^* 
In our own country the gteat Saukaracharya was an example 
intellectual activity. He was the chief woiker in upsetting the 
social and religious snuctuie of Indian Buddhism. He wrote 
books, held controversies, founded monasteries, made pilgrimages, 
converted thousands of men and women, and died after accompli- 
shing his mission at the j'outhful age of thiity-two. In our own 
days Father Damien, the frieyid of lepers, who died at Moloki in 
the South Sea Islands, showed the force of incessant action in the 
cause of humanity. He not only worked for the leper, but died 
of leprosy, the foulest disease on earth ; thu^ laying down his life 
for the sake of those whom he loved. 

In the third place let us ^peak of men of character. C/iaracter 
is a force lohich conquers 'cohere tdeas and actions fail. l..et us 
reflect on the character of Brutus in Roman times. A man whcjse 
justice IS faniuiis all over the world. He had his t vvo sous* exe- 
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ciUed in his own presence for having violated the iaw of the land. 
Have you heard the name of Abraham Lincoioj the President ot 
the American Republic during the anti-slavery war of twenty-five 
years ago? He was the son of log-splitter in the backwoods of 
Ametica, and had to shoot down game for the support of his 
mother and himself. By sheer force of character he rose from 
step to step till he became the ruler of the greatest Commonwealth 
the world has ever seen. Never was there a greater crisis in the 
afjfairs of his country, never was a man exposed to gravel tempta- 
tions, but he got through it all without the slightest reproach 
against his principles or his private life. But his uprightness 
brought him his death. And after he had fully done his duty he 
was killed by the assassin’s hand. This brings to our mind the 
example of another noble and upright public man whose similar 
death has plunged all France in the deepest grief. President 
Carnot was not perhaps a great administrator, but his character, 
his faithfulness, his patriotism, and the purity of his piivate life 
made him great. John Bright was the example of political 
honesty in party-ridden England. Deep as his convictions were 
they were never deeper than the Quaker purity of his character. 
And lastly General Gordon has proved how pure-minded, self- 
devoted, disinterested and God-fearing a military man of the 
present day can be. Whatever be your profession or your place 
in life, your public duty or your private circumstances, be pure in 
character, because pure men are always strong men. Sir Gallahad 
in Tenuyson^s “ Idyls ” exclaims : 

My sword pierces the casques of men. 

My tough lance thrusteth sure. 

My strength is the stength of ten. 

Because my heait is pine. 

The fourth in order come what we may call men of feeling. 
They have great and good impulses, which powerfully affect others 
and themselves, such men are found all over the world, but never 
in such numbers as in oriental lands, especially India- Feeling 
is the source of poetic language, powerful eloquence, patriotic 
sympathy, and philanthropic life. The power of feeling makes 
knowledge enjoyable, stimulates study, provokes research, kindles 
aspiration and sweetens conduct. The man of feeling when he 
worships God prays fervently. When he mixes with his friends 
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makes warm frindshi’ps, shares the sorrows of sufferers and 
redoubles the exultation of those who are in joy. Hafiz, the 
great Persian poet, was a man of feeling He not only loved 
God but loved man* he loved the bird as it sang from the branchy 
he loved the flower as it bloomed on the plant He was the lover 
of all nature and of all nature and of all spirit. So great was the 
power of his feeling that he became wholly careless of his own 
comfort or interest. He wandered in the streets of Shiraz like 
a mad man, but whatever he wrote or spoke was sweet as a song, 
and the flame of his love kindled fire in the hearts of all that came 
near him. Chaitanya, the great religious and social reformer of 
Bengal, was also a man of over-powering emotions, When he 
preached, great crowds were intensely excited ; when he sang, he 
was throughly over-powered by his own emotions ; the whole 
secret of his missionary success in Bengal, and outside Bengal 
was the enthusiasm of his religious feeling. The Hindus are an 
impulsive race, and none but men of impulse can truly educate 
them or lead them to great actions. John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism was a man of great feeling. He laboured nearly 
for sixt 5 ’-four years to establish his S57stem, writing and preaching, 
and lecturing and converting thousands to his own views. Fie 
was persecuted by the Church, ill-treated by the mob, hunted and 
driven, but his zeal never flagged, and his love never failed. He 
spent nearly three parts of his income in charity, but he was still 
suspected of having hidden riches. When there was a heavy tax 
in England on all silver goods, the Government assessor wrote 
to him saying that information had reached his office to 
the effect that Mr, Wesley possessed heavy silver plate. The 
assessor, therefore, called upon him to furnish at once a list of 
his silver goods that they might be duly taxed. Mr* Wesley 
wrote in return : “ Sir, I have two silver spoons in London, and 
another two in Liverpool. I will surely buy none other so long 
as thousands of my brethren are in want of bread.’* In our 
country, Iswarchandra Vidyasagar was a man of strong feeling. 
He was indeed a reformer and a founder of schools, but he had 
an intense affection for those on whose behalf the schools were 
founded, or the reforms set agoing. He was indeed a man of 
wonderful energy : he was a self-made man in every sense, but 
all his energy was the result of his unmmmon force of feeling. The 
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widow and orphan always found in him a father, whose bounties, 
never tried, the poor student found in him a friend and helper who 
not only educated him, but fed and clothed him and ministered 
to his wants. Many of our countrymen have plenty of feeling^ 
bnt they had not the practical benevolence which has made 
Vidyasagar’s name so great. 

it is so late now that I must conclude with a few words on 
men of faith. The strongest men in the annals of our race are 
men who have trusted in God They were not only great in their 
own age, but they ar^ great in all ages. They are the founders 
of religion, the preachers of religion, the makers of history, and 
the authors of nationalities. Only a little over three hundred 
years ago, Guiu Nanak was a mau of Sikh nationality, and though 
Nanak was a man of peace, the Sikhs are the hardiest warriors 
that India ever produced. Mohammed not only wrote the Koran, 
but was tihe author of the powerful Mohammedan nationality. 
So was Buddha^ so were all religious prophets and apostles. You 
must remember that out of religion, a hundred streams of human 
progress always flow. From religion comes philosophy, comes 
music and art also. Therefore, men who have trust in God have 
a hand in every kind of progress. Undoubtedly this is so in the 
history of the Hindu race, if indeed it is not so in the history of 
other races. Our young men might learn athletics, might go 
volunteering, might imitate the English, but as a people they 
cannot shine until they are true to their natural and national 
instincts, the love and worship of God. When religious 

force is added to the force of ideas in the mind, the force 
of feeling in the heart, the force of purity in the conscience, and 
the force of action in everything, then truly man becomes a 
great man, who establishes his sovereignty over material nature, 
over brute nature, and over spiritual nature. 


ALPHA. 
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THE TWO CIVILIZATIONS, EASTERN AND 
WESTERN. 

(^Conclusion) 

There are certain practices in vogue in English Society which 
should be adopted with much caution. There is an inclination 
on the part of many of our educated brethren to introduce 
which they call reforms into Indian society by extending full 
liberty to the female sex and decorating the persons of their 
ladies with all the fineries of English women. 

The society in England is not what it should be. There the 
charms of the females are utilized in various ways. To quote 
from the Gossip about America and Europe/* — ‘'The owners 
of shops understand the value of female charms and leave no 
stone unturned to engage pretty girls to stand behind their 
counters and sell their goods. The hotel-keepers are aware that 
they cannot attract fashionable and therefore free-handed people 
to their establishments except by employing pretty girls who can 
cequette as well as serve, and taverns — don’t mention them 1 Even 
the refreshment rooms on the Railway lines are in the hands of 
pretty girls who induce you by their good looks and pleasant con- 
versation to drink an extra cup of tea, and if you are not a 
tee-totaller, an extra glass of liquor. But, it is in places of public 
resort, the famed shrines of pleasure, that you see the sciei\ce 
of facilitating sales by means of bright smiles and significant 
glances carried to perfection/* The writer then says that even 
a place of scientific interest like the Royal Antiquarium has become 
the resort of pleasure-hunters. To quote the writer's own words, 
I found science thrown into the back-ground and things fitted 
to attract devotees of pleasure on the fore ground.*' 

Some of the civilized nations of the West have given exces- 
sive concessions to women : and the result is anything but 
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desirable. Woman has become the tutelary deity of a house, and 
men are seen lying prostrate before her. How to dress herself 
properly, how to decorate her person have become her principal 
objects : and in order to carry these out, she would put her 
husband to any amount of expense not caring his poor circums- 
tances. Matters have now come to such a pass that, considering 
the difficulty of attending to the whims of the fashionable 
ladies of the period, there is an inclination on the part of men 
to pass their lives as bachelors. 

Our young man should take a lesson from the baneful result 
that has come out of the undue liberty given to women among 
some of the civilized nations of the modern world before they 
think of introducing any reforms in India. They should not, 
moreover, confine themselves to England, but extend the sphere 
of their experience by visiting other countries. An insight into 
the state of society in Germany, for example, will imbue them 
with liberal ideas. 

In Germany, the performance of domestic work is considered 
to be the principal duty of a woman, and that lady is considered 
to be commendable who looks to the interest of the family and 
is obedient to her husband. German ladies pass the greater part 
of their time with their female companions, and although there is 
no objection to their conversing with their male friends, they do 
so to a limited extent, and with the permission of their husbands. 
In a large gathering, there is to be seen an assembly of females 
quite distinct from the males, though of course in the same hall. 
The Germans say that the English are doing a great wrong by 
giving undue liberty to their women. 

The condition of our women is not very diffrerent from what 
it is in Germany. The women of Southern India are allowed 
greater freedom than what is conceded to their sisters in other 
parts of India, and in this respect their condition is almost 
identical with German ladies. Although the concession of greater 
freedom to our women does not seem expedient, there can be no 
question as to the advisibility of giving them good education, 
and imbuing their minds with practical lessons of morality. 
Whilst deprecating the undue liberty given to English women 
and their adoption of the fineries of the modern world, we 
cannot but admit that there are among them angels of purity, 
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where noble deeds should be imitated by our women. To what 
extent, soever may we admire the good qualities with which our 
women ate adorned, it cannot be gainsaid that the active 
philanthropy which some of the English women display give them 
a very high place among the females of the world. There are 
among them preachers of religion, advocates of social reform and 
relievers of the helpless. There are to be seen among them 
women, who unmindful of their health and comforts, cross tumultuous 
oceans and boisterous streams to relieve suffering humanity in a 
foreign soil. There are others who, regardless of their lives, 
repair to the battle-fields to minister to the wants of the wounded. 
Such examples are wanting in India, and it is not a wonder. 
Owing to the insecurity of life and propetty and want of facility 
of journey, our women have hither been forced to confine 
themselves into narrow grooves. Moreover, the inroads of the 
baibarous hordes who hesitated not to trample female honour 
under foot, led to the introduction of the zenana system. But, 
our contact with the civilized nations of the west has changed 
the present state of affaiis : and we now see a few Hindu women 
stirred up by patriotic feelings. Mohila-Somages have been 
established in different parts of India te ameliorate the condition 
of Indian women Instances have come to notice of Hindu 
women delivering lectures on interesting subjects. A long and 
perilous journey did not prove to be a hindrance to two daring 
ladies Anandi-bai and Pandita Rama-bai, who crossed the ocean 
and submitted to the inconvenience of sojourn in a foreign soil, 
with the object of doing good to their sisters in India, 

In pointing out the desirability of the sojourn of our country- 
men in England, I made a remark to the effect that the isolated 
location of the English in India does not admit of a free inter- 
course being carried on between them and the people of this 
country, and that the relation between them being mostly that 
between superiors and inferiors — between masters and servants. 
The much-desired interchange of liberal ideas and sentiments 
cannot be expected. But, it must be admitted that, if we fail to 
obtain any direct help from our European brethren residing in 
India, the manner in which they conduct themselves cannot fail 
to give us lessons of an elevating nature. We notice in them 
certain traits of character which have made them great. They have 
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placed before us examples of their energy, perseverance, courage, 
enterprise, patriotism, power of organization and spirit of self- 
sacrifice. These qualit-ies have been displayed by them in the 
construction and working of Railways, establishment of workshops 
and manufacturies, organization of corporations and banks, working 
of mines, formation of companies for carrying on trade, and 
opening of Institutes for public good. We see the working of 
these great undertakings, but we remain unmoved, being content 
with a common clerkship or a teacher-ship. The iron-horse runs 
daily before us and exhorts us to be up and doing, but we give 
no head to its exhortations. We remain unconcerned spectators 
of all that is passing before us. It has been well said that 
example teaches better than precept : and our brethren of the 
West ate teaching us a good deal by their examples. Let us 
then give up our lethargic habits, let us be up and doing* Let us 
shun the fairy land of romance and speculation. Let us lead a 
life of activity and earnestness. We have hitherto been taught 
life is but a dream, and we are like the lilies of the field soon to 
vanish away. Whilst appreciating this teaching which leads us 
to think of the higher concerns of life, let us not forget to profit 
by the brilliant examples placed before us by our enterprising 
brethren of the west, and let us say with the great poet of 
America — Life is earnest, life is real.” 

Whilst thus deploring our lethargic habits, it is satisfactory 
to observe among our countrymen, at the present time a strong 
inclination to revive some of the industries of India. This is a 
move in the right direction. But, will our brethern have the per- 
severance to continue the work they have taken up in earnest? 
Sustained work is very much wanting amongst us. We have seen 
the starting of glass and match factories as well as their collapse 
in a short time. We have also seen the establishment of banks 
and corporations and their failure. Let us ponder over these and 
see that our present efforts do not meet with a similar fate. The 
Swadeshi movement is not a new thing. It existed in Bengal 
as well as in other parts of India. The Indian Industrial 
Association, which was established in the year 1891, did much 
towards the removal of the decaying industries of India and the 
introduction of new ones. In this movement, we noted with 
pleasure the guiding spirit of some of our European brethern, 

6 
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among whom we may specially mention the names of Sir Edward 
Buck and Sir George Worth. Sometime ago, this Magazine 
published an elaborate programme of work necessary towards 
induhtrial progress formulated by our eminent countryman 
Shri Trailucko Nath Mukhopadhyaya (known as Mr. T. N. Muker- 
ji) who did much towards the development of the resources of the 
country. A fresh impetus has been given to the cause by two 
bodies, one named The Association for the advancement of 
Scientific and industrial education of Indians/’ which was establi- 
ed two years ago, and the other named The Swadeshi m(j vement.” 
They should work in conceit. The foimer is sending students 
to foreign countries for training in different industries, and it 
should be the work of the latter to employ those students pro- 
fitably on their return, in the different industries started in this 
country. Our countrymen should take help from European 
experts in their endeavour towards the material progress of the 
country. Seeing that, for the first * Indian Industrial Conference^* 
held in Benares in December 1905 some of our European brethern 
wrote interesting papers on industrial undertakings, there can be 
doubt, our countrymen will receive their help in their efforts to- 
wards Indian progress. The Government, as well as high English 
officials have shown eagerness to help them. Sir Andrew 
Fraser showed his sympathy with the movement by not only 
attending the meeting at which the students leccived instructions 
and benedictions from their countrymen, but wishing success in 
their training in foreign lands. In addition to his peisonal interest 
in this matter, His Honour through the Bengal Government has 
taken steps towards the improvement of agriculture and other 
indUvStries, and to crown all, the Government has in a recent re- 
solution, pointed out to the officers concerned the necessity, of 
attending to the Government order of several j'ear.s ago, about 
not indenting for such articles from England as can be procured 
in India, 

In furthering Smadeskt cause our countiymen should under- 
st and the real meaning of S'wadeski, The mere use of SwadesM 
articles is not true Swadesktsm They should bring back the 
Swadeshi ideals from which they have estranged themselves. 
Gratitude to benefactors is a special tract in Indian character. 
Whilst trying to better their own condition, our countrymen 
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sliou^d not fail to show their gratefulness to their European 
brethren to whom they owe their present improved state, and who 
have taught them the value of self-help. 

Above all, our countrymen should raise their industrial struc- 
tures on a religious and moral basis. Whilst showing their 
inclination to the products of the country, they should not be 
attached to luxurious things because they are country-made ; 
and again, whilst rejecting foreign spirits and cigars, they should 
not imbibe the habit of using country-made wine and Gan^a, 
They should always remember that, student-life in ancient India 
was based on Bfahmacharya : and our young men, who are now 
showing a great zeal towards Swadeshism^ should always mani- 
fest a spirit of reverance to their superiors and benefactors, and 
humility to their fellow-men at large. 

Shri Narendra Nath the revered president of the Asso- 

ciation for the Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education 
of Indians, set a very good example by offering prayers to the 
Almighty Being, to crown the efforts of the students going to 
foreign countries with success. And, we hope that, on all occa- 
sions of starting new industries or transacting any business fn 
connection with them the, “ Mother of the Universe should be 
invoked for blessing- We would say more. Instead of deifying 
our mother-land by the uttarance of ** Band£ Mataram,^* we should 
offer our prayers to the AdyaSkakti (oreginal force) concluding 
the same with shorts of /at Vtshma Matafz Ki fai*^ 

Shri Surendra Nath Banerji, the respected leader of the 
Swm,deshi movement recognises the value of Industrial undertak- 
ing having a moral basts. In the course of an address at the 
annual meeting of the Indian Industrial Association held in 
association held in Calcutta in September 1894, Shri Surendra 
Nath is reported to have said : — 

It is the moral greatness that lies at the bottom of the English 
people. English people are remarkable for their great qualities 
of head and heart, and because of the possessions of these great 
and noble qualities that they are the great industrial and political 
nation of the Earth. We hear a great deal above the Hindu 
revival at the present moment. Gentlemen, Hindu revivalism 
will do a great service if it can gain for us some of these moral 
qualities. If the Hindu revivalism is capable of bringing about 
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this glorious result I wish it God-speed. * I hope and trust 

that this Institution will prosper, and that it will be a centre of 
great many noble conceptions with regard to industrial movement 
in this country which will ultimately lead to our political and 
industrial advancement/’ 

So that, Shri Surendra Nath's hope has been realised, at least 
to a certain extent, by the present development of the industrial 
cause under the name of SwadesM. 

But the movement should be Swadeshi in every sense of the 
term. It should lead not only to the material but to the spiritual 
progress of India, 

DENONATH GANGULL 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BUDDHISTS, 

Huddhism was a portest against Brahmanism. If the priest- 
craft had not been predominant, the system of caste, which 
was originally on the principle of the division of labour, would 
not have grown into a social evil j and if the consumption of 
animal food and intoxicating drinks had not increased, it is 
doubtful whether Buddhism would have been conceivedj and 
matured as a creed It took admirably, because the popular 
mind had been debased morally and socially, and a re-action was 
called for. The first thought of those who were the primitive 
Buddhists was how to effect the annihilation of pain. Buddhists 
did not originally believe in God, but in karma (merit and de- 
merit) giving birth to new existence. They admitted, however, 
that intelligence “ subsisted as self, and in that view only, it was 
(dtmd) self or soul/' There are other proofs of its virtual recogni- 
tion of the soul. its leading doctrine was to rise above nipadana^ 
i. e,, attachment to sensuous objects. Its conception of heaven 
was that it consisted of two conditions, viz., Rupa Loka, or beings 
of form, and Arupa Loka, beings of no form, or spiritual beings. 
In this heaven there is no material reward, but ecstasy of real 
existence. This is the heaven for those who arrive at Nirvana. 
In the Dhamapada the word immortality occurs. There is also 
mention of ‘^divine beings." 

There is a very little doubt that Buddhism grew from the 
Sankhya Philosophy. One similarity is that both were originally 
atheistical. Both aimed at emancipating the soul from earthly 
bondage, and arriving at the spiritual life. The modus operands 
for the attainment of this object, both in Buddhism and Sankhya, 
are the same, vtz.y the practice of yoge^ or intense contemplation. 
The Buddhists, like the Aryas, practised J^oge for suppressing 
bodily vitality, subjugating the external senses, bringing on 
abstraction, tranquility and intense contemplation. 
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The numerous forms of mysticism and the different stages of 
somnambulism and clairvoyance clearly show the innumerable 
states between the brain and sou! and the state receiving the 
impress of the soul, or partaking of its essentiality, is the state 
in vvhich we begin to have clear knowledge. Bamadhi is the 
Ideal indentification with the object of meditation devoid of indi- 
vidual nature.’^ The soul rises from the personal to the imper- 
sonal j from the sensuous to the supersensuous ; from the finite 
to the infinite, in the attainment of the void or nothingness of 
the mundane and the arrival at the '‘other shore, or the state of 
the nirvana or jeeban ntukti — the spiritual state, Mrs. F. W. R. 
Davivis observes that “ the attainment of Samadhi is looked upon 
by Dr. Carpenter as not only possible, but as haying actually 
taken place in certain instances given.’'^ 

Lassen affirms that the early Buddhists acknowledged the 
supreme mind, Bastian finds that the Buddhists of Central Asia 
worshipped Abtda as the highest and most perfect god. A well- 
known prayer of the Buddhists is, Om ! Marti Padmi / — “ Oh, 
the jewel of creation is in the lotus— heart or soul of the universe, 
the all-pervading self, or the all ’ in all.'* The following prayer 
was sung on hearing the convent bell : — 

“ Produce in all a perfect rest and quiet from every care, 

And guide each living soul to lose itself in Mind Supreme.” 

It is said that the true idea of God is in the ‘'inner self/’ 
The A miterbha is eternal, omnipresent, Adi Buddha • and one 
form of existence, the supreme nature of the first cause; beyond 
that we can ascertain nothing.” Again, '* There is a supreme 
powers but not a supreme being/’ The theistic Buddhas of 
Nepaul think that the self-existent God is the sum of perfection, 
infinine, eternal ; without members or passion ; '* one with all 
things {in privHii) and separable from all things {in nivriti),^ 
as form, formed, and formless— the essence of privriti and 
nivriti:* Gotama, arriving at nirvana, assured His disciples that 
there is a divinity in man whicli^Qr ever works for universal and 
remedial ends. It appears frotn several of the above passages 
that the Buddhas were largely importing Vedantic ideas. In 
Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, we find that 
the soul, or pran and fwa, is a particle of the essence of the 
Adi Buddha. Soul is unchangeable. In Beal’s Catena, we find 

nivriH, non-action— The one refers to the Mind 
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further proof of the Buddhists being saturated with Vedantic 
doctrines, The contemplative soul views God by a light which 
is the divine essence, and even the suul is that divine light.” With 
regard to Vedantism, Vans Kennedy says, " It cannot but 
excite surprise that man at that remote period should have been 
capable of entering into such abstruse speculation and forming 
conceptions to the sublimity of which no philosopher of Europe 
has ever attained/* Sir William Jones adds his testimony that it 
is “ a system wholly built on the purest devotion.” 

The Buddhists, like the Aryas, valued the soul as the best 
source of knowledge. They say, ** the various kinds of know- 
ledge : ear-knowledge, eye-knowledge, taste-knowledge, and all 
things that exist in the phenomenal world, are as unreal as a 
phantom/’ Again, “ all lust removed, all wicked acts up-rooted, 
all within calm and pure, without any blemish, who is acquainted 
with all things that have not yet transpired, who knows and sees 
and hears all things ?” Such universal wisdom is rightly called 
'‘illumination.” The soul has ^‘divine eye or divine vision.” 

The word nirvana has been variously interpreted. The author 
of the article on Buddhism in the Tlncyclopmdia Britannica^ 9th 
edition, gives the. following definition: — “ Happy seat, the excellent 
external. Place of bliss, where there is no death or decay, the 
end of suffering, the home of peace, the other side of the ocean 
of existence, the shore of salvation, the harbour of refuge, the 
medicine of all evil, the transcendent, the tranquil state, the truth, 
infinite, the inseparable, the everlasting.’* “ The fruits of nirvana 
are supreme wisdom, complete deliverance and essential body 
Various terms have been used to denote this state. Amrita 
(immortality) j (conclusion, completion, or abandonment) ; 

nisreyas (excellence), the sweet food and heavenly drink of the 
wise ^ caimalya (singleness); niksarava departure); mubhii 

or mohsha (emancipation, deliverance from evil, liberation from 
worldly bonds, relief from further transmigration) ; ananda 
(un mixed tranquil happiness, or ecstasy). There are many other 
terras. The word nirvana or feeban mukti was also used by the 
Aryas and meant the spiritual state^ which it is clear the Buddhist 
also meant* Nirvana literally means the extinguishment of the 
brain or natural life, and the attainment of the spiiitual state. 

The Buddhists describe this state as void. 
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Shiaginteveit, in his Buddhism in Thibet^ observes : — Perfec- 
tion in abstract meditation is indispensable for final salvation ^ the 
perfection guarantees an energy not to be derived from the mere 
practice of simple virtues. Voidness alone is self-evident and 
perfect.” 

Burnouf says : — The expression ‘void/ which occurs in what 
are indirectl}^ the oldest monuments, has led me to the supposi- 
tion that Sankliya saw the highest good in the complete annihila- 
tion of the thinking principle. He represented it to himself 
according to an oft-repeated simile like the extinction of the 
flame of a dying lamp.” 

D'Alwis defines void as a state above all desire and fear. In 
Samuel Beal’s Catena of Buddhistic Scri'ptiJbreSy it is said that in 
this mysterious state of tathagatay the state of wisdom is the same 
as the substantial void, and the state of emptiness is the same as 
the substantial wisdom, ever pure and unconditioned, universally 
diffused.*’ 

Void means the absorption of the brain in the soul, when this 
is done, the spiritual life is attained. This is not only the teaching 
of the Aryas and Buddhists, but Christain Mystics have said, In 
nothingness is all/’ Charles Kingsley says, “ Empty thyself, and 
Ood will fill thee.** 

The Ary a and Buddhist teaching is: — “The moie the self, 
the I, the me, the mine — that is, self-seeking and selfishness — abate 
in a man ; the more does God*s I, that is God Himself increase 
in him.” 

Buddhism was originally atheistic, because the predominant 
idea was the extinction of pain. Intense contemplation vivified 
the conviction of the existence of the soul or the immortal and 
divine principle in the human being and through the soul, the 
Soul of Souls was made vivid. Buddhism although originally 
atheistic, was eventually Vedantic in the conception of God, of 
the soul and the means of attaining nirvana or soul -life. 

P. C MITTRA. 
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MRS SHERWOOD^S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

The life of Mrs. Sherwood with extracts fro<Ti Mr, Sherwood’s 
Journal, edited by her daughter Sophia Kelly. London, Barton 
and Co., 1857. 

Mrs. Sherwood’s daughter tells us in her preface that she pos- 
sesses fifteen volumes of her mother’s Journals, It is to be hoped 
that they still exist and that some day further extracts from 
them will be published for they must contain many interesting 
notices of India a hundred years ago. Mrs. Sherwood had a 
woman’s faculty of observation and she had a fluent pen. Every 
now and then we come upon insti active or pathetic passages in 
her auobiography though as a whole it is a somewhat ponderous 
production. It looks as if she had never quite made up her mind 
as to whether she was writing for the public or for her daughters 
and their childien. There is too much detail about her father 
who seems to have been an amiable man with a turn for literature, 
but not remarkable either for ability or character. He lost his 
early love — a beautiful girl and then ct>nsented to marry a little 
and ugly woman, who was marked with the smali-pox, for the 
sake of her foitune. He was foolish enough to tell his daughter 
that she was a genius, and insisted on publishing her juvenile 
work in spite of her reluctar»ce and of the strong remonstrations 
of a sensible fiierid of the family. This was a Dr. S. of Kidder- 
minster. According to Mrs. Sherwood he was a hardened infidel 
and so her parents afterwards withdrew from his society, but on 
this occasion at least he was a belter counsellor for her than her 
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own father I stood b) she says, *'and heard ail that Di. S said 
and felt its truth, and often, roo, have I since that time experien- 
ced how great tlie injiny to me, in a worhd). point of view, was 
this nieasuie of piinting and making public my crude, giilish 
fancies. But somehow oi otlu-i, Di. S. could not pievai!, the 
woik went (in, tlie subscriptions weie sohcMtcd, and i stood before 
the public as an authouss befoie m3’ nimteenih birthda)’.’' Occa- 
siotialK' Mr. Sherwood falls into an amusing bathos when ex- 
patiating upon the virtues of hei idolised paient For instance, 
while fccoiding that Lei father and she stopped at an inn in 
Quatloid she gravel) sa) s, “ M)‘ father, as usual, all benevedence 
and love, went into ihe little pailonr and called for refi eshment ; 
tlie)^ brought eggs and bacon/' "this can onl) be equalled b\- the 
‘‘ In the name of the Prophet ! Figs " of the eastern hawker. 
As a set-off to this, however, we ma)’ quote a prettx' passage vvhere 
in speaking of the lelation between them she sa\\s he was “ like a 
bright beam of sunshine shed on a \ oung rose bush/’ 

Mrs. Sherwood was of a good fandly and she complacentl)’ 
‘Sets out her pedigiee. Her maiden name was Butt and she was 
the driughter of a cleigs man who was connected with Sir Nicholas 
Bacon’s family and with Sii William Butts who was Uic ph\ sician 
of Henr)^ the Vlllth. This Dr. Butts has been immortalised by 
Shakespeare and Holbein(i) and he is alsoiefened toby Macaulay 
in his essay on Souihe)^s Colloquies. 

“ T lie advice and medicine which the poorest labourei can now 
obtain, in disease, or after an accident, is far supeuor to what 
Henr\' the Eighth Cviuid have commanded. Scarcel) an)^ part 
of the cfuinti)’ is out of the ref»ch of practitioneis who are pro- 
pahK’ mjt so ffir infenku' to Sir Pleurv HaUord as the\’ aie superior 
to Dr. Butts. Hnr rnothei was a Sherwood, and though she 
seems to have thought that her father raiher demeanod hi'osclf 
b)!' marr5’ing into a famil\» wliich like Binglev’s in Pii.l'* and Pre- 
judice, had made its fortune in trade, \'et it too had ancestois with 
hononred names. Among them was William Whitt ingharn who 
fled to the C'-ntinent dining the Marian pieseciiticm and manied 

Note ( 1 ) Mis. Sherwood says that Dr. Butts’ portrait appeals m a pictuie 
preserved in Biidewell Hospital. There is a portrait of Dr. Butts in the 
National Poi trait Gallery described as of the school of Holbein. 
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the sister of John Calvin. Afterwards, in Elizabeth's time^ he 
became Dean of Durham. Mrs Sheiwood uas born at Stan- 
ford rectoiy in Worcestei -shire on 6 May i75: and on 30th June 
1803 was manied to h^-r cousin Henr\ Sherwf^od He had an ex- 
citing boyhood for she went through the P^rench Revolution^ and 
the narrative of his earh' experience is by far the most interesting 
thing in the first S'O pages of the Autobiograph3^ It is so good 
that it is difficult t(> make extracts from it. 

Henry Sherwood^s father was an unsatisfactorj^ character and 
gave his family’ much trouble. He took up revolutionary principles 
and though probably he was inore riglit than his father^ for the 
latter was a supporter of the American war, \’et it appears that 
he was more influenced b^^ the spirit of opposition than by his 
reason. Though he was to a great extent dependant on his 
father he went off to France in 1781 or earlier, and there b. ught 
a large and newly-built Benedictine Abbey at St. Valerj^ on the 
Somme 12 miles N. W. Abbeville. 

His first wife had died in England and her two children, Henry 
and Margaret remained there with the grandfather. The latter, 
however, died in 1790, and being incensed with his son on account 
of his political opinions he passed him over in his Will, and 
left everything to the two grandchildren. The son meanwhile 
had married again, his second wife being a cousin of his first, 
and had some five children. The effect of the grandfather's. 
Will was probably precisely the reverse of what the testator 
had intended, for the son at once sent for Henry and Margaret 
in order to profit by the allowance for their board. His second 
wife too was so indignant at the provisions of the Will that 
she could never bear to see the children of the first marriage. 
She shut herself up in a room in the abbey called the Prior's 
room and there, says H nry, ‘ I never was allowed to visit her.^*^ 

“ He was placed, says Mrs. Sherwood, at school in a monastery where 
the monks could not understand him, or he them. After a time however he 
found a kind friend in a gardener who kept a gaideii for Henry’s father about 
a quarter of a mile from the town ; and soon French became so much his 
language, that he no longer even thought in English. After awhile his father 
bought a share in an old, worm-eaten brig called L’ Etoile Tvlignon, and 
Henry, now an active boy of thirteen took to it at once. He passed his 
time for several months in daubimg his hands in tar and pitch and in sailing on 
the estuary of the Somme fiom morning to night.^’ 
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In July 1792, he sailed in this brig on a voyage to Marseilles, 
He ariived there about the 22nd August and heard from the pilot 
of the massacre that had taken place in Paris on the loth. 
On the Sunday he went to see the chapel of Notre Dame, so well- 
“known to P. and O. passengers, and as he ^as leturning he fell 
io at a street corner with a mob who were dragging some men to 
execution, 

“One of these doomed men v/as so tall that his head appeared clearly 
above those of the populace ; he had no covering on it, and was otheiwise 
dressed like a sportman^ in a short shooting -jacket and spatterdashes He 
was pale, but looked with contempt on the crowd around- I followed this 
mob without knowing what they were about- I saw a man let down a lamp 
which hung from a rope suspended across the street. Having taken down 
the lamp, they hung their prisoner in cool blood with the same rope, fastening 
him to the place from whence they had taken the lamp. It was a dieadful 
sight ; but when I would have fled, the people caught me by the arm. They 
hung another of their prisoneis (whose name I heard was Basque) by the 
feet, and afterwards cut him down, opened his body and dragged it round the 
city, singing and dancing in their mad and cruel excitement. As soon as I 
could get away unobserved, I fled to the brig and m ray v/ay saw sev^eral 
bodies hanging to the lamp cords, the frequent cry on these occasions being 
“ A la lanterne, a la lanterne 

Afterwards the sailors deserted, and there was nobody left on 
board but the mate, Henry, and another boy. “ These three took 
down all the rigging, tarred it, and put it up again/’ When this 
woik was finished Henry went to look for the Captain who had 
remained on shore. I stayed on shore a few days and had an 
opportunity of being at the play every evening The acting 
was very good, and the entrance-money very small ; indeed a 
person might almost go in for nothing ”, *■ From Marseilles the 

brig sailed to cette and there one of the sailors left at Marseilles 
was replaced b^^ an Englishman. It must be recollected that the 
English were still in high favour, not the slightest appearance 
of any disagreement between the nations being manifest”. This 
reminds us of the experiences of Wordsworth who was in France 
at about this time and who says in the Prelude. 

** We bore a name 

Honoured in France, the name of Englishmen 
And hospitably did they give us hail^ 

As their forerunners iu a glorious course.” 
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The ship took in a cargo of wine and brandy at Cette and did 
not leave till gth January 1793. On Shrove Tuesday they arrived 
opposite Fecamp in Norniaiidy and then learnt from a fishing-boat 
that Fiance was at war with all the world “ What I with England ? 
We asked. “ Yes, with England was the rep!)’. 

“We steered for the harbour and soon entere<i. What a cnr’ous scene 
then ensued, with congratulations on our escape from the enemy i All the 
town seemed on the quay pulling at the to\v-rr>pe to get us into thehaibour 
as if we had an enemy close at hand. Such a galjble ^\as theie that no one 
could hear himself speak. But the day was fine, and almost a dead calm, 
so no damage happened, though we did bump against the pier by mere 
force of the hauling. Scarcely had we been secuied to the quay when 
the sailors jumped on shore ; the mate endeavoured to prevent them until 
all the sails were secured, but the lowest was now the highest in the scuffle. 
The mate was beaten and covered with blood, and was carried away to prison 
for daring to show authority **. 

The voyage was now over and Henry left Fecamp on the 
same evening by diligence, eventually reaching St. Valery in a 
baker^s cart on 22nd February 1793. His father and family were 
to all appearance as he had left them, and the people of Sr. Valery 
did net, as yet, show any excitement. But the old priest 
had been changed and the new vicar had sworn to obey the 
Nation, the Law and the King. Heni\' was now about sixteen, 
and troubles began to fall thickly upon him. One ivas that 
communication with England wais cut ofT, and that there was a 
consequent want of money, and another was that neither his 
father nor his stepmother took any notice of him. The father’s 
whole time was taken up with politics and the stepmother shut 
heiself up in her room and did not allow Henry to see her. At 
last his father was compelled by the authorities to remove further 
from the coast. 

“ He pretended he was going to Pans but he really only moved to a small 
village between Abbeville and Amiens. He did not seem to wish that I should 
go with him ; and as it chanced that a poor, old washerwoman called Toinetee 
offered to take me in for a while, in hopes, no doubt, of a remuneration at 
the peace, I accepted her offer, for I wished to stay at St. Valery, as its re- 
tired situation was such that the enrolling men for the land-service had not 
reached it. Had they done so, I must have chosen betv/een that and the sea- 
service, for, though I was nominally attached to a gunboat, as the vessel was 
not built, there was no immediate call upon me for duty. But still I thought 
peace could not be far ofi, and so I did net much distress myself at the state 
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of affaiis Picture me, then, living on cabbage soup, sleeping in an outhouse, 
my clothes woin out and extremely shabby, but still all gay and easy, acting 
in the chaiactcr of a National Guard ; for I was called one, though I had no 
iinifoim, and had no duty, but parading and firing v/ith a company of artillery 
I had almost forgotten I was English, aud thus months passed with no apparent 
change, excepting m my attire, which became worse from day by day ; and 
now I had to tie on my shoes with pieces of pack thread, and my only coat, 
an old b’ack one of my tathei’s was pronounced past lepair. By the bye, 
the tailor’s bill for turning this same was presented to and paid by me some- 
where about the year 1820 

September liuwever came, and by this time all the English 
had become suspected, so that a decree of the Convention passed 
for their imprisonment. Accordingly, Henry was arrested about 
the end of September 1793. 

“In those days, if not now, the French were fond of effect ; they had 
solemn fetes, oathtakings, meetings of all kinds, planting of trees of liberty, 
and processions of all sorts ; and such an occasion as the taking of us Eng- 
lish to piison could not be passed over without a scene. Sol v/as paraded 
through the town, with a drum beating before me, my arms ( I believe as a 
joke) tied with a hay-band, while tv/o gens d’armes walked one on each side 
of me, with drawn swords in their hands. As to myself I was half laughing, 
half-crying, for my old companions treated it as a good joke, and they pro- 
bably would have done the same if I had been going to be hanged. After me 
came my young sister, aged fourteen, supported by an old servant of the family; 
for besides us two, there were only two young English girls m the town — the 
nieces of a brewer who had spent some times in England and married 
their aunt 

These young ladies came under the decree of imprisonment 
but were not made to walk as prisoners_, probably on account of 
their French connection. After perambulating the town and 
singing Ca ira(.?2V), Henry and his sister were taken to the town-hall. 
The Municipility having obeyed the decree of the convention 
about arrests seemed not to know what to do with their prisoners 
for they left them in the building under the charge of a gens 
d'arme and went off to their dinners. 

It did not occur to them that their prisoners were hungry, but 
the kind gens d*arme gave Margaret a piece of bread. As there 
was no proper prison in St. Valery the brother and sister were 
sent off to Abbeville, ten or twelve miles distant. Poor Margaret 
said she could not walk so far, and the kind gens d'arme tried to 
get her a horse, bur failed. So they set out on foot and by 5 P. M. 
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had reached half-way. “Both of them were exhausted for Heriry 
had had no food and his sister had only the bit of biead that 
the guard had given her. She wa=» unable to walk any iurther 
and foi tunatel)’, at this point, a horse rtrriv^ed c*n which slie was 
set. it had been sent after them by the brewer M de Latre the 
uncle-in-law of two othei two English girls. It was soon quite 
dark and Henry could hardly crawl into Abbeville. Here he 
was taken to the Prucureur S\*ndic who ordeied that he .should 
be supplied with food and money. The\’ were now taken to the 
temporary prison which was an emigre^s house Crdled the Hotel 
St. Blitnond and situated in the Place d’aime''. Here they vveie 
made over to the concierge j and for a time Henry walked about 
in tile couit-yaid Seeing a light, he opened a dor)r and found 
seveial men sitting before a peat-fiie. These weie the guard, and 
at a little distance from them were some Englishmen occupied 
with caids, round a biUcher^s block which served as a table. 
Bricks piled on each other were the only seals visible. Henry 
got his food fiom the concierge. His sister also was cared for, 
but as she wished to pass for French altogether she kept away 
from the English and her brother saw very little of her. The 
other English \’oung woman associated together and Henry was 
admitted to their company. In spite of his hardships he enjoyed 
lus captivit\% 

“ I was very happy,” he says, “ We had always one of our guards v/ho could 
scrape the fiddle tolerably, and we danced atvay in our guard-room the young 
ladies joining us under the pretext of keeping themselves warm, d hough 
it must have been a very trying situation for these young girls, yet I have 
every reason to believe that they all conducted themselves with the greatest 
propiiety. As for myself, as might be expected, I chose one as my idol, 
and was, as far as my situation allowed, in love.’* 

At the end of December Sherwood was present at the Feast 
of reason.*’ An actress represented the goddess of Reason and 
stood with a torch to set fire to an immense pile of wood on 
which was a monstrous figure called Superstition together with 
many pictures, images, crucifixes and Madonnas from the churches 
Sherwood was now sent for by his jailor who to^d that at his age, 
which wa*^ only sixteen, he could iu>t be responsible for the ciimes 
his country and that Dumont, the representive of tlie people, 
was going to release him and many other prisoners. The young 
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philosopher observed that liberty was of no use to him without 
bread, and to this M. Picot replied Take your liberty at all 
events, and if nothing better offers, yon can return to prison/^ 

‘‘ After the exhibition in the place d’ Armes the procession moved on to 
the principal chinch wheie there was another platform erected over the site 
of the altai. Here stood Dumont addressing the people and on his right 
was the goddess of Reason. “When he had finished his oration all those 
detenues who were to be released advanced to the platform. I was one on 
the rank, and we were directed to ascend some steps on one side of the altar, 
pass across it, receive the accolade, and descend on the other side. The 
goddess of Reason, dressed like Minerva, with a spear in her hand, gave us 
this accolade, which was a touch as he passed, it being supposed that by this 
touch our fetters were to fall off. The owl was exchanged on her helmet 
for a cock, and on the point of her spear was the cap of liberty ; her train 
was held by four of the Blunicipality, and as she moved, the persons near 
fell on their knees, as they do at the passing of the Host in Roman Catholic 
countries. At the moment that my turn came to receive the accolade, the 
stage cracked and gave symptoms of falling. We all, with the goddess, rushed 
to the side of the platform to save ourselves. As I was the youngest of our 
party, I mean of males, more notice was taken of me than of the others, 
and her goddess-ship embraced me twice Dumont asked me if I would serve 
in a French ship ; but he did not press it, which was well for me, for I was 
at the moment so excited that I began to speak of and defend my country, 
scarcely knowing what I said Strange to say, he also praised the Eng- 
lish, but regretted that we were governed by a tyrant 

Sherwood now set off with the other released prisoners to- 
wards Boulogne but his sister returned to her old quarters at St- 
Valery. She was is in no danger of wanting for she could 
embroider beautifully and had plenty to do in embroidering for 
the officers. But at Feremontier the party of fugitives broke up* 
and Sherwood, having no other resource, went back to his 
Abbeville prison. Possibly the attractions of the young lady 
(Miss Knowless?) whom he calls his idol had to do with this step. 
iJe remained a long while at Abbeville, but eventually his father 
came for him and took him to St. Valery where he was enabled 
to repay the old washerwoman Toinette* Sherwood with her 
father and stepmother and fine young children set off for Amiens 
and Paris. His sister Margaret was detained in France by the 
republicans as a possessor of property. She became a ward of 
the State, and I must add, eventually was not unkindly used 
by them.” 
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My poor father seemed stunned by the responsibility of his situation. 
My step-mother was helpless from fear and want, and lier children were so 
young that they were nothing but brothers in our difficulties. Thus it fell 
that all the real management was left to me, a youth scarcely eighteen.’* 

The adventures of the family in France, Switzerland and 
Germany are interesting, but must be read in the original book. 
Eventually they all succeeded in crossing ovei from Bremen to 
Hull. Here Sherwood got some of his grandfather’s money and 
left his family and proceeded to his guardians at Coventry. But 
the ill-lock that had dogged him so long did not desert him yet. 
He fell ill on the way and when making the last part of his journey 
on foot he had to lean agaist a milestone for support. 

A postchaise passed in which were two young ladies and a gentleman. The 
young ladies laughed at me, pointing me out saying ** See that drunken lad ’* I 
was very much hurt at this remark ; but 1 met these same young ladies at my 
grandmother’s within the week, and they had no idea I was the same poor 
wretch leaning against the milestone, and I kept the story to myself.** 

Mrs Sherwood was married to her cousin who was now in the 
army on 30 June 1803, she being eighteen months the elder of 
the two. Their first station was Sunderland and here Mrs Sher- 
wood learnt that man is one thing as a lover and another as a 
husband. She read the Bible every day, but this did not content 
her for she must have her husband do so also. Sherwood now 
showed that he bad not had a heterodox father and been embraced 
by the goddess of Reason for nothing for he was unwilling to 
read the Bible and said that he was not sure it was all true. It 
was on a Sunday evening, I well remember, that he made this 
startling observation, on which I became excessively angry and 
asked him, if such were his opinions, therefore he had not told 
them to me before we were married for during the days of our 
courtship he had made no objections whatever to hearing the 
Bible read, or to any religious observances whatever”* 
ever she seems to have afterwards succeeded in quite converting 
him for she says that if Mr Sherwood had not been the Christian 
he proved himself to be, she never could have become intimate 
with Henry Martyn, Corrte and other holy ones of the earth. 
Indeed Sherwood seems to have been a very kind and indulgetit 
husband, and was perhaps of a sweeter and g^ntier n^^uve than 
his wifea Mis. Sherwood tells a pathetic story of his childish 
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years. His mother had died at Walthamstow when he was very 
young and he had never been told where she was buried. One 
day when he was eight or nine he saw a number of the common 
people runing to some sight. He too must follow and he 
kept on running till he reached Walthamstow churchyard. 

There, being tired ; he turned in and threw himself on a tomb 
to rest himself and to take breath and at last fell asleep upon it. 
On walking and looking round him on his strange bed, his eye 
rested on the inscription, and he read these wards Sacred to the 
memory of IViargaret Sherwood.” The child had actually been 
sleeping upon his mother's grave f 

Sherwood was Paymaster to the 53rd Regiment and in April 
1805, he and his wife sailed with the regiment to India. Mis. Sher- 
wood'^s sorrows as a mother had begun by this time for she was 
obliged to leave her elevenmonths old baby behind her and she 
did not see her again for many years. The voyage was a long 
one and Mrs. Sherwood’s cabin was a wretched one. Yet she was 
too good a soldier’s wife to say much about her hardships and 
acknowledges that she spent many happy hours on board. There 
was the excitement too of a naval battle with the French when 
some men were killed, and all the women wei'e sent down to the 
bottom of the hold to remain there in darkness and considerably 
under water-mark for several hours. They stopped at Madras and 
then went on to Calcutta where they seem to have spent the jfirst 
night at a tavern called the Crown and Anchor. Afterwards they 
got rooms at the Fort. From Calcutta^ the regiment was .sent up 
to Dinapore. The Sherwoods liked the place, though it wa.s so 
unhealthy that the regiment lost fifteen men in the first fortnight 
It was at Dinapore on Christmas Day that Mrs, Sherwnod^s Henry_, 
the original of Henry and hi.s Bearer was born. Next summer 
the regiment was ordered down to Berhampore, The Sherwoods 
hired a sixteen-oared budgerow and got leave to drop down be- 
fore the fleet. They set sail on ist. July and had a tempestuous 
passage. As Mrs Sherwood says We arrived at Berhampore at 
eleven in the forenoon, having made a voyage of about 308 miles, 
including windings, in eight days, and in those eight days encount- 
ered more perils than in our voyage from Europe. We had made 
a miserable exchange of climate, and j cannot now reflect on 
Berhampore but as on a region of miasma a place of grAve.s 
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Immediately on arriving at Berhampore we got letters from home 
which cost us upwards of two guineas, from their having followed 
us from Madras.” Poor lady I She had cause to dislike Berham- 
pore for it was there tha't her Henry died in July tSoy. And yet 
she had some happy days at Berhampore. She found a friend io 
Mr. Parson, the chaplain, and exerted herself in looking afier the 
soldiers* children. Her second daughter was born there, and was 
a comfort to her for a while though she too eventually succumbed 
to the Indian climate. Mrs, Sherwood also honestly enjoyed the 
gala -day at Murshedabad, of which she has given an interesting 
account. As she herself says There appears, in many portions 
of my old Indian diary, a sort of discrepancy. In one passage it 
appears as if 1 had been the most miserable of human beings ^ 
and in the next, perhaps, I speak of the pleasant manner in which 
my days pass, and of my many enjoyrnents, both passages, having 
probably, been tolerably correct copies of my feelings at the time 
they were written/"* At p. 310 of the autobiography there is a 
reference to a Mr. Clayton of Malda who came to Mr, Parson's 
while Mrs- Sherwood was staying there (for she never went back to 
her own house after her boy's death) and who died shortly after- 
wards, J suspect that Clayton is a mistake for Creighton and that 
the person meant is Henry Creighton of Goamalti, the first artist 
who made drawings of the ruins of Gaur. He died at Berham- 
pore on October 2, 1S07 and is buried in the same cemetery as 
Henry Sherwood. If this is so, Mrs. Sherwood's notice of him is 
interesting and adds to our information the fact that Creighton 
was a native of Coventry and that he was converted by a sermon 
that he heard in Trinity^ Church there. 

The Sherwoods left Berhampore on September 9, 1807 and with 
the rest of the regiment were royally entertained at Jungypore 
by Mr. Ramsay, a son of Lord Dalhousie. He however scandalised 
Mrs. Sherwood by having a ball on a Sunday, After there da^^s 
feasting, to which all the great civilians had been invited, the regi- 
ment continued its voyage to Cawnpore T/ia Patna and Dinapore. 
It was on a Sunday in this voyage that ** my beloved husband for 
the first time read prayers with his family* and, praised be God, 
we contrived to do so every Sunday in India since ”• This entty 
is immediately followed by a touching incident- 

Henry had been weaned some months before his death and his 
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dtjrse bad been sent to her home at Dinapoie The budgerow halted 
under a green bank at Deega and Captain Sherwood walked on to 
Dinapore with a letter of introduction from Mr- Parson to Henry 
Martyn. Mrs. Sherwood was left alone in her boat and looking 
out of the widow she saw a native woman sitting under a solitary 
tree there and with a quantity of gaudy toys lying about her. 
She looked again and saw that it was her Henry's dhye or wet 
nurse I ‘‘Alas," says Mts. Sherwood, it was the nurse of my de- 
parted child. She had been aware of our approach, and had sat 
waiting to see her boy ■'''( 2 ), 

The tears flow when 1 think of these things, and the same re- 
flections occur to my mind in this place as did when I first re- 
corded this circumstance in iny diarr. There are moments of 
intense feeling in which all distinctions of nations, colours and 
castes disappear, and in their place there only remains between 
two human beings one abiding sense of common nature. When 
I saw the beloved nurse of my Henry brought into the boat and 
tmfeignedTy weeping for her boy, I felt in truth that she was a 
human being like myself, and as dear to Him that made her as 
the nyost exalted saint that ever existed in the Christian world". 

On a previous page Mrs. Sherwood speaks in feeling terms of 
another native black woman to whom Henry had taken a 
fancy." By day she walked incessantly with him, always singing 
to him lullaby. Both the words and the air are still fresh in my 
mind, and in after years I sung them in the original Hindustani 
to every little beloved one who rested on my knee. 

Sleep make Baby 

Sleep make 

Sleep little Baby 

Sleep oh ! oh 

Golden is thy bed 

Of silk are thy curtains 

From Cabul the Mogul woman comes 

To make my master sleep. 

This woman, of whom Henry was fond, though then a Mih- 
ferani, had once been a dancing and singing girl. Her voice was 


Hote. (2)' The incident isr also desciihed in Mrs Sherwood^s Indian Orphans, 
published at Berwick in 1839^ F- 52. 
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sweet, and a more affectionate creature 1 never knew. P’or hours 
and hours she used to pace the verandah with my boy It is a 
pity that Mrs. Sherwood has not given us the original words of 
this cradle-song. 

At p. 467 Mrs. Sherwood in giving an account of her long 
voyage down country from Meerut writes tenderly of her child- 
beaier Jivan in describing a halt that they made at a beautiful 
but unhealthy spot by the river-bank.” 

In this unhealthy spot my infant was taken alarmingly ill, and it v/as while 
fearing for her life that we came to anchor one evening in a jungle covered with 
flowering shrubs, amidst which I discovered a small white tomb, and infant’s 
tomb, over which stood a lofty palm-tree. The tree had no doubt been wounded 
too deeply for its sap. It was in a dying state ; i ts beautiful crown had fallen 
and hung on one side of the still upright stem ; the vast leaves were turned 
quite black, and drooped like the sable plumes of the hearse ; and a more 
striking emblem of death and of funereal pomp nature could surely nowhere 
supply. When the front of our budgerow touched this point I thought of 
Pompey, who, when the beak of his ship pointed to a tomb on the shores of 
Africa, was much troubled at the omen, and (i) ordered that the vessel should 
be passed on a little further”. And here I must say one word on the wonderful 
love and devotion of the Indian bearer of my baby, for it must be understood 
she had not at that time a black nurse. For one long, weary night did Jevan, 
kneeling beside the cot where the infant lay, watch her with the most unfeigned 
interest, awaiting the critical moment when the fearful fever of the jungles 
might effect its most terrible purpose, or pass away, as we hoped, without any 
consequences. He it was who waited on her as the tenderest mother, and 
never shall I forget his soft, musical cry of Babaji, Babaji 

The baby was Sophia who lived to edit his mother's autobiogra- 
phy. Jivan accompanied her as far as the “ black water'* going with 
the family in the budgerow which took them down to the ship*s 
anchorage.** Our children cried most bitterly when they saw the 
India shores receding, and truly we were all very sad'*. 

At Dinapore Mrs. Sherwood met with Henry •Martyn(3)j who 
afterwards became one of their dearest friends. 

“ I perfectly remember the figure of that simple-hearted and holy young 
man when he entered our budgerow. He was dressed in white, and looked 
very pale, which, however, was nothing singular in India ; his hair, a light 
brown, was raised from his forehead, which was a remarkably fine one. His 
features were not regular, but the expression was so luminous, so intellectual, 
so affectionate, so beaming with Divine Charity, that no one could have looked 


Note. (3) He came over to see her on the evening of the day thatijshe met 
qer nurse, took her and her husband to his quarters. , 
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at his features and thought of their shape or form — the outbeaming of his sou! 
would absorb the attention of every observer. There was a decided air loo, 
of the gentleman about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of manners which, from 
his extreme attention to all minute civilities, might seem inconsistent with the 
general bant of his thoughts to the most serious subjects. He was as remark- 
able for ease as for cheerfulness When he relaxed from his labours in 

the presence of his friends, it was to play and laugh like an innocent, happy 
child, more especially if children were present to play and laugh with him 

Mr. Birrell writes in his Obiter Dicta “ 1 shall never forget the 
start I gave when, on reading some old book about India^ I 
came acio^s an after-dinner jest of Henry Martyn. The thought 
of Henry Martyn laughing over the walnuts and the wine was 
almost as Robert Brownitig's unknown painter says “ too wildly 
dear*’ and to this day I cannot help thinking that there must be a 
mistake somewhere **. Mr. Birrell is a smart writer, but he did 
not know Henry Martyn. There was no mistake about Martyn^s 
enjoying a joke, and an anecdote about Sabet his wild Bedouin 
Arab which he told to Mrs, Sherwood shows that he had a sense 
of humour and enjoyed the flavour of a good story. Sabat, 
says Mrs. Sherwood, often made one of our company at Mr. 
Martyn^s table. He was at that time married to his seventh 
wife. Amina was a pretty young woman though particularly 
dark for a purda nishin *— • She lived on miserable terms with 
her husband and bated him cordially. 

She was n Musalmao, and h« was very anxious to make her a Christian, 
to which she constantly shewed strong opposition. At length, however, she 
terminated the controversy in the following extraordinary manner. Pray,’* 
said she, “will you have the goodness to inform me where Christians go after 
death?” “To heaven and to their Saviour” repliedj Sabat. “And where do 
Mahammadans go ? “To hell and the devil ”, answered the fierce Arab. “ You/’ 
said the meek wife, “ will go to heaven, of course, as a Christian ” i “ Certainly 
replied Sabat. “ Well then, she said, I will continue to be a Musalrrian, because 
1 should prefer hell and the devil without you to heaven itself in your presence !’* 

It was like Sabat who ended his days by being sewn up into a sack and thrown 
into the sea as a traitor, to tell this story to Martyn is a proof of his wife’s 
hardened spirit.(4) 

The regiment arrived at Cawnpore in the end of November 
1 S 07 and for some months emjoyed the glorious Indian cold 

Note. (4) In vol III of the periodical called the Asiatic Journal there is an 
interesting letter from Sabat dated March 7, 1816 to the editor of tbte Penang 
Post. He there calls himself a Bedouin Arab. It was in Burmah that he .met 
his death. See Indian Orphans P, 152. He had by this time apostatised, 
and I suppose had relinquished his name of Nathaniel. 
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Weather. It was here that Mrs. Sherwood adopted the Indian 
little girl Annie Childe of whom she has given so interesting an 
account in her Indian Orphans”. It was also here that she took 
charge of Sarah Abbot. But the hot weather and the rains were 
very trying at Cawnpore. In September Mrs. Sherwood lost her 
little Lucy and when in the August following (1809) another girl 
was born to her she felt that she must take it to England, especial" 
ly as the doctors said that it was the only way to preserve the 
child^s life. “ I was tenified, I well remember, at the responsibili- 
ty of the voyage to England, with a very little baby, and yet 
still bent upon making It ; such horror I had of seeing the child 
dying like the rest, and at the same time being quite assured that 
she would die if I kept her in India Her indulgent husband 
sympathised with her distress and accompanied her to Calcutta 
to engage her passage. Rut difficulties which she regarded as 
providential, arose, and at the last moment she resolved to stay 
with her husband. The resolution, in which they were supported 
by medical advice, gave great happiness to both of them. ‘^With 
what joy, what peace of mind did we prepare to go up the country. 
In a very short time we were established in our handsome and 
commodious abode, our elegant pinnace ; and having laid in pro-^ 
visions, we dropped down the river just so far as to clear all houses 
and to be anchored on a quite and solitary shore, where we re** 
mained t\yo days. Let not any one assert that there is not such 
a thing as happiness in this present life. It is impossible to give 
an idea of our peace, our joy, our delight during the two days 
we passed on that solitary shore ; we who had so long anticipated 
a fearful separation. 1 remember even now our walks upon thctt 
quiet beach, our baby being* carried by a black nurse by our side 
ou ' iiule, fair and smiling Lucy They now returned to Calcutta, 
(to Chandpal ghat) and after some stay there proceeded up coun- 
try, and for a time were settled at Cawnpore. Mrs. Sherwood 
was happy there, and in words which now sound strange in our 
ear.S she exclaims “Sweet Cawnpore, faiewell ! Place ever dear 
to me, for there is the white tomb wherein the mortal remains of 
my elder Lucy sleep, and there my younger Lucy(5)and my Emily 

Note (5) It is pleasent to know that this Lucy did not die on account of her 
?nother"s changing her mind about going home, and that both as she and Emily 
lived to be married and to become mothers. 

(Indian Orphans ,160). 
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were born, and there I became acquainted with dear Mr. Corrie. 
and Mr, Martyn, beloved children of our heavenly Father'^, 
There too, we may add, she did excellent work in looking after 
Indian orphans, being irkdeed the pioneer in the matter of th e 
educating of liurasian children. It would be impos'^ible to nf>fcice 
all the ititeresting points in the Indian portion of the autobiogra- 
phy. Suffice it to say that there are some amusing notices of 
Begam Samru, and references to the attack on Kalingar in 1812 
and to General Gillespie*.s death at Kalunga in the end of i8r4 
where her husband^s regiment suffered s<> severely. There is also 
an interesting account of a'riot between the Hindus and Maham* 
madans in Benares. 

At P. 458 Mrs. Sherwood mentions a curious military practice 
which prevailed in the old days of the Company’s European regi- 
ments. This was that the white men in barracks were allowed to 
take each of them a black woman as a temporary wife. There 
women, for the most part, live in huts near the barracks and act 
as servants to the men, and the only idea these poor creatures 
have of morality and honour is that while thus engaged to one 
man they are to be faithful to him 5 and faithful many are, per- 
haps following him for years, bearing him many children, and, 
may be, standing with those children on the sands of the river, 
to see the last of him, and of the vessel which bears him away. 
I have scenes of this kind described to me by such of these poor 
creatures as have themselves gone through them, anJ I cannot 
recall the recollection of them without tears^*. 

The Sherwoods(6) landed in England on ist June i8i6 for the 
autobiography seldom gives the year of occurrences. Their ship 
was the first East Indiaman to enter the port of Eiverpool, and so 
was received with great ceremony. Mrs, Sherwood had several 
Indian children with her, and when they saw the small room of 
the inn, so different from the large empty rooms to which they were 
accustomed one of them remarked that it was like a box lined 
with coloured paper. Captain Sherwood and his wife lived many 
years after their return to England, he dying in 1849 and she in 

Note (6 j It appears from Indjaii Orphans’’ 229 that the Sherw..o«!s w;t' 
nessed in December 1815 the muminatjons m Cah'uita for vic:o»y c.t 

Waterloo. They sailed in the end of Debcaiber fur in the f(4iowir;g J^trarny, 
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i?‘5i. Their indtaii experience were after all but a small part of 
their lives not more than ten years. 

1 he autobiography goes down to 1847 latter pages do 

not, I think contain much of general interest. She became widely 
known as an authoress, and was liberally paid for them, though 
Henry and his Bearer, peihaps the best thing she ever wiote, and 
only fetched five pounds She had inter%n*evv's with Mrs. Fry, 
Irving the preacher, Malan and other distinguished persons, and 
she saw Sir Walter Scott on the contitinent in his sad decline* 
She records with just pride that she was privileged to lend him 
her writing mateiials when he on board the Batavier called for pen 
and ink. She also with lier husband paid an interesting visit to 
the ruins of the Abbey at St. Valery where her husband had 
spent his early years. “ My lieart was full 1 could have liked 
to have lingered longer there, for it was a place of immense inter- 
est to me, and if to me, how much more to Mr. Sherwood 

On one occasion Mrs. Sherwood had the honour, as she justly 
calls ife, of being summoned to Worcester to meet Mrs, Fry. 
“We went first to a public breakfast, and afterwards to the 
Jail and in the drive Mrs. Fry kindly selected me for her com- 
panion in the carriage On arriving at the jail there 

was an immense crowed to meet her, and many of the principal 
county magistrates to hand her out and conduct her though 
the courts and offices. She was a fine, composed, majestic woman, 
and it was most interesting to hear her address which she gave 
from the cliapel, in the preacher’s place, a clergyman of the 
Church of England standing on each side of her. 

It was shortly after this that Mrs, Sherwood had one of the 
most pleasing incidents in her life — her meeting with her old regi- 
ment, and seeing the children whom she had cared for and taught 
in their infancy now grown up and become soldiers. 

“It was when my three elder daughters were just advancing to woman- 
hoo 4 > that we had an invitation from Major Mr. Caskill to visit our beloved 
53rd regiment, then stationed at Weedon Barracks (in Northampton), and we 
took these our daughters with us. We found our friends residing in large and 
elegant quarters in the same building as the Colonel and we were most 
warmly welcomed and hospitably entertained. What a strange revulsion, what 
a violent flood of old feelings burst upon my mind ; the past, as it appertained 
to my Indian life, seeming to roll itself into one with the present. On the 

3 
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Friday, in passing through the hall, I found it half filled with officers, and as 
many as eight members of the band, all watting to see me. The youths stood 
together, and as I went up to them they gathered round me and formed a cir- 
cle, their eyes sparkling with pleasure. They were all full-grown, tall, military 
men, finely drawn up, and well acquainted with what was due from themselves 
to me. 

For an instant, I knew not one of them, but soon I recognised in them the 
babes I had nursed and dressed, and lulled to sleep, and the boys 1 had taught, 
whilst yet scarceable to lisp their letters. The finest, or at least one of the 
finest among them, for they one and all looked well, came forward and told 
me who was “ Flitcheroft William Coleman Then came Flitcheroft, who 
had been one of my particular nursling ; Eliott, who had the same special 
claim on my regard ; Roberts and Ross, Hartley and Ross, Hartley and Both- 
eroyd and not one of these had e\'en one parent, 

I cannot say what I felt, but I own I was relieved when the meeting was 
over and I could retire to pray and weep for ray orphan boys. Our first 
introduction was in the far-off East, our second in England, and once more 
we shall be united, through our blessed Redeemer, in glory, when together 
we shall join in one eternal song of praise. Such a minute is worth many, 
many petty annoyances, 

How gratified was I to hear the most favourable accounts of these boys, 
and that they did credit to the very great care that had been bestowed 
on them. 

The band played opposite our rooms, for it must be remembered we bad 
the Colonel next door, but when Auld Lang Syne was played, we knew well 
that it was addressed to ourselves and to do us honour 

Mrs. Sherwood's literary reputation has faded. Her Fair- 
childFamily long one of her most noted works is frankly unread- 
able by adults and is probably unattractive to modern children. 
But her efforts on behalf of Indian children, and her re mini seen ce.s 
of men like Henry Martyn and Corrie will not soon be forgotten. 
The list of interesting Englishwomen who have been connected 
with India or who have written about it is not a large one but 
among the few Mrs. Sherwood has an honoured place. She will 
be remembered along with Maria Graham (Lady Calcot), Fanny 
Parkes, Marianne North and Mrs, and Miss Manning. 


H. BEVERIDGE. 
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SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE JAPANESE. 

Collected from Zke Dutch accounts of Japan and the Gerffmn oj Dr. 

Von Strbold in the first help of the Nineteenth century. 

The position of women in Japan seems to be unlike what it is 
in all other parts of the East and to constitute a sort of interme- 
diate link between their European and their Asiatic conditions. 
On the one hand, Japanese women are subjected to no seclusion ; 
they hold a fair station in society, and share in all the innocent 
recreations of their friends and husbands. The fidelity of the wife 
and the purity of the maiden are committed wboil}^ to theii own 
sense of honour, somewhat quickened, perhaps, and invigorated, by 
the certainty that death would be the inevitable and immediate 
consequence of a detected lapse from chastity. And so well is this 
confidence repaid, that a faithless wife is, we are universally assured, 
a phenomenon unknown in Japan. The minds of the women are 
as carefully cultivated as those of the men j and amongst the most 
admired authors, historians, moralists and poets, are found seveial 
female names. In general, the Japanese ladies are described lively 
and agreeable companioris, and the elegance with which they do 
the honours of their houses, has been highly eulogized. 

But if thus permitted po enjo}' and adorn society, they are, on 
the other hand, held during their whole lives in a state of tutelage, 
and complete dependence upon their husbands, sons, or other rela- 
tions. They are without legal rights, and their evidence is in- 
admissible in a court of justice. The husband may not only intro- 
duce as many subsidary, uu wedded helpmates as be pleases into 
the mansion over which his wife presides ; and these women, though 
inferior to her in rank, and domestic authority — in proof of which 
they are not permitted to shave their eye-brows — are not deemed 
criminal or dishonoured ; he has also a power of divorce, which 
may be called unlimited, since the only limitation is, his sense of 
economy and expediency. A husband must support his repudiated 
wife according to hia own station, ^unless be can allege grounds for 
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the divorce, satisfactory ro a Jap.-mese tribunal ; among such grounds, 
barrenness is one that leaves the unfortunate, childless wife, no 
claim to any kind of maintenance. Under no cii cnmarance, upon 
no plea whatever, can a wife demand a separation from her husband. 
Afc home, the wife is mistress of the family, but in other respects, 
she is treated rather as a toy for her husband’s recreat ion, as the 
rations], confidential p^rtuer of his life. She is to amuse him by 
her accomplishment, to cheer him with her lively converHatu>n not 
to relieve^ by shaiing, his anxieties and cues. S<> far from being 
admitted to partake the secrets of his heait, she is kept in profound 
ignorance of his affairs, public or private ; ami a question relative 
to any such matters, would be resented as an act of unpardonable 
presumption and audacity. 

Tuin we now to the life of a trapanes(‘, and the ceremonious 
observances that neatly fill it. These begin prior even to bii th, 
and, indeed, with the very incipiency of existence. 

Upon the fiist symptoms of pregnancy, a girdle of brai(ied red 
crape IS bound round the future mothei^s body, rmmediatel}' below 
the bosom. This is performed in great ceremonv, with religious 
rites appointed for the occasion, uml the selection of the portion who 
presents the girdle is a p<dnt of extreme importance and dignity* 
This singular custom is, by learned Japanese, said to be practised in 
honour of the widow of a mikado^ who, some sixteen centuries ago, 
upon her husband^s death, being then in an advanced state of pre»* 
gnancy;,. this girding hers€^lf, took his vacant place at the head of 
his army, and' completed the conquest of Corea* Both mother and 
son are deified. The more vulgar opinion represents the girding 
as a mere physical precauiion, by which the unborn bjibe is pre- 
vented from stealing the food out of the rnother-'s throat, and so 
atarving her to death J But whichever be the course, the red fillet 
must remain,, as at first fastened, until the birth of the Infant. 

Upon the occurence of this happy event, the mother is relieved 
from her long-endured binding 5 but hCr sufferings from ceremonious 
or superstitious observances are not yet over. She is forthwith 
placed in an upright sitting posture upon the bed, fixed in it by 
hags of rice under such arm and at her back ; and thus is she com- 
l^eOed to remain during nine whole days and nights most sparing^ 
fed^ and ' actually kept wide awake^ lest, by dropping asleep, she 
should itt some way alter the prescribed position. Perhaps the most 
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extraoidinary part of the whole transaction in, that no ill-c<»nse- 
qiience is said to ensue to the patient. It is to be observed, how- 
evef) that apanese women recover more slow! 3 ^ than those of other 
countries, from parturition j probably, in consequence of this severe 
treatment. For one hundred days after her dehveiy, the recent 
mother is considered as an invalid, and iiinsed as such ; at the end 
of that period only, she resumes her household duties, visit the 
temple frequented by her famil}^ ami performs her pil^^riraage, or 
any other act of devotion that she may have vowed in her hour of 
peril. 

The infant, immediately upon its birth is bathed, and remains 
free from all swathing and clothing that could impede the growth 
and development of body or limb. Upon one occasion only is this 
early state of freedom intertiipted, and that occasion is the bestowing 
a name upon the new member of society. This takes place on the 
thirty -first day ot a boy’s age, on. the thirtieth of a girl^s. Upon 
the appointed day, the babe is carried in state to the family temple ; 
the servants follow, hearing a whole infantine wardrobe, by the 
abundace of which the father’s wealth and consequence is estimated, 
Last in the procession walks a maid -servant, with a box in her hand^ 
containing money for the fee of the officiating priestess, and a slip 
of paper, in which are inscribed three names. These names the 
priestess submits, with prescribed rites to the god to whom the 
temple is dedicated; then announces which of the three is solicited 
and confer.^ it on the chilcj, whom she spi inkles with water. 
Sacred songs, chanted to an instrumental accompaniment, concludfs 
the naming ceremony, The infant is then carried to several other 
temples, and, for its final visit* to the house of the father’s neares.t 
kinsman. He presents it with a bundle of hemp, destined 
symbolically to spin it a . long life, talismans, relics, and other 
valuable $ to which he adds, if his new-form relation be a boy, two 
fans (as representatives of swords), implying courage; if a giil, a 
shell of paint, implying beaut}'., 

In the unconfined state above described, the child continues fqr 
three years, at* the expiration of which the clothes are bound at the 
waist with a girlde. Eeligious rites accompany this hrst gilding, 
and the child is nolv taught to pray. At seven year’s old the boy 
receives the mantle of ceremony, and, what could hardly have 
been anticipated from the great importance apparently attached to 
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the choice of the name give*i the baby, a new name. For this 
change, likewise, there is an appropriate religious ceremony, and 
to avoid repetition, it may be said, once for all, that every change, 
every epoch in Japanese life, is consecrated by the rites of the 
national religion. After the reception of the month of ceremony, 
a boy is permitted to perform his devotions regularly at the temple. 

Children are trained m habits of implicit obedience, which in- 
dependently of any benehcial effects on the future chauicter that 
may be anticipated, Japanese parents value as obviating the 
necessity of punishment. Children of both sexes ; and of all ranks, 
are about invariably sent ro the infeiior or primary schools, where 
they learn to read and write, and acquire some knovi4edge of the 
history of their own country. For the lower orders, this is deemed 
sufficient education, but of this much, it is positively asset t- 
ed that not a day-labourer in Japan is destitude. The children 
of the higher oiders proceed from these schools to others of a 
superior description, where they are carefully instructed in morals 
and manners, including the whole science of good-breading, the 
minutest laws of etiquette, the forms of behaviour, as graduated 
towards every individual of the whole human race by relation, rank 
and station j irtchiding also a through knowledge of the almanac, 
since it would be as vulgarly disgraceful as it could be disastrous, 
to marry, begin a journey, or take any other important step, 
upon an unlucky day. Boys are further taught arithmetic and the 
whole mystery of the Hari-Kari, or abdomen ripping by which a 
well-born man is often compelled to terminate his existence. They 
are taught not only the proper mode of performing the operation 
and the several accompanying ceremonials, varying with the occa- 
sions «.c,. of the causes and situations, which render this form of 
suicide imperative upon a gentleman. Girls, in lieu of this fearful 
indoctrination receive lessons in the craft in the neetlle. with every 
species of ornamental work, in the service and management of a 
house, and in whatever it is taught may be useful to them as 
mothers and mistresses of families. 

During this period of their lives Japense children are veiy-ill- 
dressed. Even when accompanying their splendidly-attired mother 
through the streets, their shabby appearance offers a disagreeable 
contrast to hers. The object of this is to prevent the noxious 
effects of the admiration which, if well-dressed, their beauty might 
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e5Ecue, and it is not a little curious thua to find the same strange 
superstifeioti of the evil age, in the most remote and dissimilar 
countries. 

At fifteen^ education is deemed complete. The boy, as a man's 
estate, now takes his place in society, his head is shaved in Japanese 
fashion, and again he receives a new name. But even this thiid 
name is not destined to fee permanent. Upon everv advance in 
official rank — and half the Japanese above the working classes 
appear office the place-raan take to hold a new name. Nor is it 
only upon an occasion thus agreeable, that he must change his 
designation no official subaltern may bear the same name with his 
chief; so that whenever a new fhdividiial is appointed to a high 
post, every m-an under him who chances fo he bis namesake must 
ioimediarely assume a new denomination. The system of changing 
the name with the post, extends even to the throne, and occasions 
great perplaxity to the student of Japanese history, whose undivid- 
ed attention is requisite to trace, for instance, the progress of an 
usurper though all his varying appellations. 

A, J, 
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THE DUTIES OF THE HINDU WOMAN, 

Sketch, from the Mahabharata'), 

A Discourse between Droupadi and Satyabhama, 

The lofty scale of civilization to which the Hindu society 
attained, the hi<^h standanl of iiKMality which governed and still 
governs the daily works of the Hindoos, the ideal religions wiit- 
ings and the two great epics which still guide the works of the 
present day Hindoos, conclusively prove that the Hindoos are 
pre-eminently, even to this day, the most moral, god-fearing nation 
on the earth, although it is denied by some through ignorance, and 
by some through prejudice. The recent work of Sister Nivedita, the 
“ Web of Indian Life'* coming as it does, from such an unimpeacli- 
able .source may better go to dispel the clouds of doubt as to the 
position accorded to the females by the Hindoos. Let me today 
for the edification of our critics, who criticise not in the spirit of 
an unbiased critic, but that of a vilifier, show what does the 
MMiabharata, the highly venerated epic lay down to be the duties 
of women, and which still faithfully guide the relation between a 
man and hia wife in the Hindu world. 

Satyabhama one of the corworts of Siikrishna, asked of Droupadi 
—the queen of the mighty Pandavas as to how, she could keep her 
mighty and conquering husbands into total control — -whether she 
took recourse to medicine, incantations or jugglery or not. In reply 
she said as follows : — 

** Husbands are neither controlled by medicine, incantations 
nor by jugglery. Vicious women only resort to those; but they only 
do more harm than good. I behave with my husbands in the follow^ 
ing way : — I serve them and my rival co-wives, quite indifferent to 
my own passions. I am used to entertain my husband most lovingly, 
never takint: recourse to vanity. I never use harsh words to them, 
and are ever careful lest I am found wanting in my duties. I never 
walk hurriedly and I sit very carefully. I shape my ^londuct 
according to the inclination of my husbands. 
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No god or miti, be he exquisitely beautiful, dressed oi highly 
itifceiiigent, I never think of. As long as my husbands are not 
bathed or fed and ha,ve not triken test, I do never take a morsel of 
food or a little of lest. Whenever they return from a distanre^ 
I ipstantK" stand upon my ieet, and supply tiiem with seats to sit 
upbn, and water to wash thfir hands and feet witii. 

I clea-nse houses and utensils and airauge fuiniture very caie- 
fuliy every day ; I my.-.eif cook and give eveiy body their foiu! ; and 
pioteot corns most metliodicaily I do never keep company with 
biid women. I do never utter filthy language, I liave sympathy 
foi every body and are not subject to idleness. I do not laugh ex- 
cept when I am in a mood to humour. I do not alway^s stop at 
the tlueshold of the house, or at filthy places or at gardens. Not 
giving way to excessive iaughtei nor violent laige either, 1 practise 
iiLiih and serve my husbantis, I do not feel happy for a moment as 
long as my husbands are out of my sight. Whenever my husbands 
are away on a visit to a friend, 1 do never enjoy tioweis or never 
use anointment or scents, but piactise austeiifcy and leligion. 
Things that are not drunk, eaten or enjoyed by my husbands, I do 
never enjoy them myself. I put on such apparel as 1 am advised. X 
often lestraui myself, and earnestly apply to do good to my husband. 

I mind to all whatever my venerable mother-m-iaw told me of 
our kinsmen, and of her insti actions as to my duties, to those 
whom I should respect, and about religious observances. All these 
I perforin day and night with great self-iestraint. 

In my opinion the utmost virtue that could be practised by 
women is to faithfully serve and adiiere to husbands, la his happi- 
ness and sorrows. Husbands are the only gods to their wives | and 
are the only attainable objects in life. I never put on apparels 
nevei take food noi lie down to rest, unmindful to the comforts of 
my husbands. For all these, and for my ability and capacity of 
serving my levered relations, my husbands have been subdued," 

“Ye, Satyabhama f I myself sei ve my revered and good mothei- 
in-law eveiy day with lood, diiuk, and clothes. I do never enjoy 
better food, clothes end apparels myself than hei. While my 
husband Yudhisthir could afford he fed lunurnerable Bi ah mi ns and 
their attendants and many thousaixis of other men every day. X 
alone prepared their food, drink and .supplied them with their 
clothing, Maharajfci Yudhisthir had thousands of female dancers 

4 
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and dancers and singers. I knew every one of them by their 
names and complexion and words. I supplied them with their 
food, drink and clothing.’' 

The Maharaja had a host of attendants and luiniberless cow- 
herds and shepherds. Them I knew and I too.k interests in thera 
all. 

I was alone who knew the Maharaja's income and expend’ tiire. 
My husbands laid on me their anxieties about rlndr depon<iaiilH, 
and calmly devoted to religious duties; hikI in refuse. 4 loy pej\so!»ol 
comforts I pe.f'>rmed their business. I myself manageu the vast 
treasury of the Empire, and served the Kournvas with eijual 
warmth day and night. J left my bed early and took it Lite; L al- 
ways speak the Lriifch.” 

“ Satyabhauia I there are the only means I know of subduing 
my husbands, and fuither I know of no artifices of the frailer 
women. Besides I do not like to adopt them.’' 

“ Dear friend I husband is the greatest of Gods and is the giver 
of every desited things on Earth, At his sight anger subside’^ of 
itself. From him we get sons to lift us to heaven, enjoyment, beds, 
clothes, scents and above all eternal lives and good name. 
Chaste women first undergo sufferings and then enjoy happiness,” 

I am sure, the greatest of God Srikrishrui will be devotedly 
attacVied to you, if you will serve him by occasionally offering 
gifts of fine clothes, food, scents and garlands. As soon as you hav» 
your lord in the portals^, you must stand up; and as he enters 
you must supply him with seat to sit on and water to wash his hands, 
if he asks a maid servant to do him a piece of work, you mu.st get 
up and do him the work yourself ; and I am sure your lord will court 
you to be sincerely attached to him. Whatever your husband 
speaks to yo«i, be it in secret or not, do never give it out.” 

" Those persons who are friends to your lord, and greatly attached 
to him, and given to render him services, you should occasion ly 
feed them with good eatables; and strive hard to drive him back 
from the company of the envious, insincere and unfnemily, if he 
has any. At the presence of a man who is not known to you_, vou 
must very carefully observe silence. You must not live with your 
o\7n grown-up sons in absence of your husband. You must make 
friends with the virtuous, chaste and pious ladies of blootl, and 
must shun the company of women who are insincere^ quarrelsome, 
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gluttonous and given to thieving and serve your lord always putting 
on apparels and being anointed with scents-*^ 

These are the most valuable pearls of advice that mould the 
character of the females of tke Hindu society in docnestic life. I 
ask, is it possible for those of the most god-fearing of people^ who 
believe the Mahabharat, to be of divine origin, to disobey the 
instructions as laid down in it? Let all those beyond the pale of 
the Hindoo Society^ ponder and judge. 

BUOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI* 
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AVEDI OR THE SPIRITUALIST : 

A SFiRTTUAL TALE. 

Chapter L 

Anyeshan CTiandra sees shooting in the jungle ni3 

CONVERSES WITH THE JUNGLI PEOPLE AND MEDITATES ON 

RELIGION. 

Anyeshaimt was a person of noble birth. He was yotinR’ in 
age, not given to much disputation, general!}" reticent, but, when 
speaking, he at all times spoke concisely and with marked se renit}". 
He was now travelling for the purpose of acquiiing a knowledge 
of mankind and enlarging his religious views. In the crjurse of 
his jt)urney, he entered a dense forest hllcd with huge trees and 
every kind of vegetation. The wild flowers, tliickl}" strewn about 
his way, charmed his sight with their varied colors, and as they 
were kissed by the wind, their diversified hues seemed to unite 
and form one mingled color of entrancing beauty. Wonderful to 
him was the sylvan scenery, adapted as it was fur awaking 
ennobling thoughts tn minds of a meditative turn. 

What silence and serenity came with the evening shadow.s I 
But silence, like fortune, is changeable, in a few moments the 
heavy tread of an elephant was heard, and as the massive 
animal came in view, he beheld seated upon it two young military 
officers and an old clergyman. The former were out for the 
purpose of hunting tigers, and were intently looking through 
their field-glasses to discover the object of their search. From 
cigars in their mouths they puffed clouds of smoke, which soon, 
much to the satisBcation of their companion, vanished from sight. 
The old clergyman was somewhat like our Brahmans, well versed 
m teaching and performing religious duties. The thoiight.s that 


^ WHoii means Enquirer. 
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filled his mind at this time were in this wise : “ I have never seen 
the shooting of a tiger, and have, therefore, come that I might 
see it done, talk of it to my friends at home, and give a graphic 
description of it in my book. But the sight of the tiger might 
appal me and bring me to the ground, and if 1 died I would die 
without the aid of the clergy.-'^ 

The two military officers, observing signs of fear in the 
clergyman’s face, began to exchange glances indicative of their 
enjoyment of the fun The clergyman, noticing this in his 
companions, called forth all his power to show a heroic face. What 
arises in the mind is not always expressed by the lips. There 
are many mental surges, between the rise and fall of which the 
interval is very short, and what is expressed is owing to an external 
cause. For this reason one does not know or cannot read all the 
states and feelings of the mind. 

The elephant moved at a slow pace, the trunk half-lifted, and 
an occasional voice distuibed the silence of the forest. Suddenly 
the fierce cry of a tiger was heard at a distance, and the savages, 
who inhabited a part of the jungle, shouted, “ It is coming j 
it is coming 1 Brothers, let us advance and destroy the beast ! ” 
Then they began to beat their drums and to arouse their 
enthusiasm with song : 

“ Brother, let us march to kill the tiger ! 

Brothers, look at the wild chalta fruit /” 

The savages had no elephant, no horse, no gun, no speir. They 
had only bows, arrows, and svvords, but with these they advanced 
courageously to the conflict. The tiger, seeing them approach, 
began to fling its tail with gieat fury as if to challenge them to 
the combat, and fixing its e3^es glaringly upon the savages, was 
about to spring, or leap upon them, when they darted a shower 
of well-aimed arrows at him, and having by this means wholly 
disabled the animal, they came upon it and beheaded it with 
their swords. Whereupon, the European shikaris^ admiring the 
valor and bravery of the savages, penetrated into the jungle. 

Anyeshan observing all this from a distance, approached the 
savages, and they asked him who he was. He said : 

A traveller, overwhelmed with wonder at your valour,” 

The savages replied : 
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“ What you have seen, we do daily. The tiger in the mind 
is more fierce than the tiger in the jungle. Night is fast approach- 
ing, On the top of yonder mountain we live. Come, and 
partake of our hospitality. To-morrow morning you can depart.'* 
The traveller, thus invited, ascended to the top of the mountain 
and beheld there a number of well-constructed cottages. As soon 
as he was seated, all the mountaineers and their ^vives treated him 
with afTectionate hospitality, and placed before him wholesome 
fruits of various kinds, and filtered water, pure as cr) slal. The 
traveller expressed his gratitude for their kindness^, and observing 
several families, inquired in what manner a dispute was settled 
if it arose. An old savage replied : We are all engaged in 

agriculture, and live by our daily labour. We never quarrel with 
each other. We never speak anything but truth, and purity of 
life is the aim and purpose of us all, male and female. We arc, 
therefore, very happy. We all worship one God, and constantly 
pray to be kept from greed and lust.^’ 

Anyeshan was highly delighted with the conversation. He 
thought, though these men of the jungle are looked upon and 
treated as barbarians, they are superior to those who claim to be 
civilized people. True civilization consists in rising above that 
which is sensuous. 

I must now collect/^ said he, ** what is most instructive, 
Reading is no doubt suggestive, but the lofty thought cannot be 
kept long. We get solid instruction by the study of man. Pious 
meditation in solitude is doubtless the best means of exalting the 
soul ; but I would like to ascertain the purpose of existence before 
engaging in this spiritual exe^ise. I have read much, and my 
mind is filled with varied information not digested. What should 
be retained, and what discarded, must be decided by clear think- 
ing, and such thinking must be from the voice of the soul.” 

The next morning the traveller descended the mountain, and, 
invigorated by the balmy breeze, pursued his onward journey. 

Chapter IL 

SATI — THOUGHTS ON THE SOUL. 

What a tumult on the banks of the river ! What a concourse 
of people ! Young and old of both sexes were there, subdued 
by grief and in tears. Beneath the shadows of a many-branched 
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Religio-Ficus tree there was a dead body on a cot, and opon it 
was seated a well-developed, charming girl, clothed in silk, her 
forehead being decorated with vermilion and a branch of that 
tree held In her hand,^ Her two children were on her lap, saying, 
The grief caused by the death of our father we cannot bear j 
what is to become of us, and where shall we go, if you^ mother, 
be also lost to us 

The mother, unmoved by the heart-rending expressions of 
her children, said ; 

By the unbounded goodness of God you will get from others 
the affection of a father and the love of a mother. Be s-ferene. 
Do not weep.*’ 

Fi lends and relatives used their utmost efforts to dissuade the 
lady f»om burning herself, but she was inflexible. She folded her 
hands and looked upward in a spirit of perfect resignation. To 
others her soul appeared as if separated from her body and had 
ceased to receive external impressions. When the dead body 
was bathed, she walked around it several times, pronouncing the 
name of God, and then placed herself on the funeral pyre as peace- 
fully as a child lays itself in its mother^s arms. The fire was 
applied, and the dead body of her husband and her own living 
body were consumed by the flames. During this process her body 
exhibited no contortions. Unmoved, calm and serene, she held her 
hands folded together in humiliation and devotion to God. On her 
face rested a benign smile, and her eyes mirrored the state of her 
soul — absorption in the Deity. Until the soul was separated from 
the body, God and God alone was uttered by her lips, 

Anyeshan, having witnessed this scene, was aroused to think 
on the sou!, and to soliloquize thus: “Socrates showed no fear 
of death when he drank the juice of hemlock. Christ, while dying, 
was calm and free from enmity, but the agony of ciucifixion shook 
his faith in God as he exclaimed, ' Father ! hast thou forsaken 
me ?’ Heroes cheerfully sacrifice their lives on th® battle-field, 
showing utter contempt of death. There have been saints, who, 
by the power of their will, have been free from the fear of death. 

* It was customary with women wishing to be burnt with the dead bodies 
of their husbands to be decorated with vermilion (a distinction to which widows 
were not entitled) and to hold a branch of the religious Indiem in the hand. 
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It is one thing to show a total disregard of death when in a state 
of frenzy, or under a great excitement, but quite another in a 
calm^ thoughtful, and tranquil spirit to allow one's bcxly to be 
slowly consumed by fire. This is, without doubt, heroism of the 
highest type, but in what manner can this spiiit of hcioic faith he 
acquired ? 

There arc many who are highly educated and leai ned in 
science, who deny the existence of the souh To them death is 
the extinguisher of life, and life is the refgulator of all the 1 unc- 
tions oI the bod^a ^ The soul has never appealed to any one,' 
they, ‘ and whatever the e> c cannot sec, cannot be said to 
exist/ 

“ In all the religious codes there is a mention of the soul's 
immortality, but this is done with a view to impart a decree of 
hope, and to prevent mankind froin going astray. It Is conbidered 
that if the immortality of the soul be not believed in, there will 
be no end to immorality. And yet no one can clearly show that 
we have souls. Learned divines can only argue the existence of 
the soul histoiically, presumably, iuferentially and analogically. 
The scholar, being once told of the existence of soul, asks nc; 
questions, dares not seek further evidence, lest he be considered 
an atheist. 

‘‘ But I must do my utmost to obtain light. If I succeed in 
this, I shall know God more clearly ; otherwise what we now hiok 
upon as truth is, after all, creedism — the offspring of weak 
impressions, from which proceed so much diversity of opinion, 
so much contention, so much wrangling, so much sectarianism. 

I have read much, reflected much, but still I am quite unsettled. 

I have inquired of different men, and they have expressed to me 
their peculiar ideas, which, being analyzed, arc vague and 

shadowy. 

** God’s will be done, I will continue my search."" 

Chapter III. 

DESCRIPTION OF DALBUJHAKAR IN PUN GALA VILLAGE., AND OF 
THE RELIGIOUS SECTS. 

In the village of Pingala Lalbujhakar lived. He was 

renowned for sharp practice. He was born in the North- 

Western Provinces. For a long time he had resided at 
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SoLidab^d, and the language he spoke was partly Hindi and 
partly Soudabadi. He had the ability of making himself agree- 
able to every one, but no one could fathom his real designs. 
He was clad in trowsers and turban, and earned in his hands a 
string of beads. He was accustomed to talk largely upon all 
matters, and spoke of the past as a time of grandeur, in com* 
pan'son with which the present is an age of great inferiority. 
He alwa3\s interrupted speakers, and broke in upon their remarks 
before they had finished what they had to say, with the impertinent 
inquiry, “ What do you know ?** 

Whatever the subject of conversation might be, whether on 
education, religion or law, he obtruded his own views and silenced 
all others by his vehemence. His real name was Parmanand, 
but, in consequence of his strange manner of interfering on 
every possible occasion, he was nicknamed Lalbujhakar,’^ which 
sobriquet he accepted from a pure spirit of egotism. 

Whenever any difficult question was discussed, the people 
jocosely said : 

Who can solve this problem except the great Lalbujhakar 
He professed to be deeply versed in astrology, palmistry, 
astral influences as foretold in horoscopes, counteracting the evil 
influences of planets, and in appeasing gods ; in charms, amulets, 
and in exercising spirits. He was always busy in some one of 
the numerous avocations he professed an acquaintance with. 
The Hindus respected him, as did also the Mussulmanse In this 
world what cannot brass and braggadacio do ? Brass is every- 
thing, and extolled to the skies. God is disregarded, and cast 
aside as naught. 

Pingala village was full of sectarianism. Wherever this exists, 
the conception of God must be of a like character. Those who 
believe in a creed, believe in the truthfulness of its dogmas, and 
are prepared to die, if need be, for their maintenance. For this 
reason no harmony can exist between one sect and another, and 
each sect i.s positive that truth and true religion are in its hands. 
In this village Idolatty, Conservative Brahmoism and Progressive 
Brahmoism wete being inculcated. There was a masjid in a 
remote part of the village. There was also a church for the 
propagatioiM of Christianity, To whichever of these one wi'^hed 
to go, he went ; but this only indicated the fickleness of the mind, 

5 
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the diversity and various phases of faith caiculatec! to intensify 
sactarianism. Every sect was trying to secure followers, and 
strangers were continually going from one sect to another. The 
Christians were attacking the Brahmos, and the Brahmos wore 
attacking the Christians. They were trying to convert each other. 
The idolators, instead of attacking Any sect, were merely sa5dog : 

‘*Alas f our ancient faith is gone. We knew such would be the 
case. It is high time that we should die, that we may depart with- 
out being shaken in our faith and ceiemonies/' 

The Mussulmans were like serpents confined, afraid of being 
punished for endeavouring to inculcate their faith with sword in 
hand® What they could do by guile, they were doing. 

The progressive Brahmos were lamenting that little or no pro- 
gress had been made. The Brahmos were deficient in energv' ; 
they were mere automata. What good can result from insufficient 
study and a limited practice ? It is not proper to teach Brah- 
moihm alone from the Vedas, Upanishads, Puranas and Tantras. 
We must seek for it also in the Bible, the Koran, Zend-Avesta, 
and other sacred works. The true practice does not consist in 
merely changing the ritualism. How can we expect improvement 
unless we abolish caste, countenance the marriage of widows,, 
intermarriages, prevent early marriages, promote female education 
and introduce females into society ? Those who say these reforms 
will come in due time^ speak vaguely, because until we take action 
in these matters, the evils will go on increasing. The investiture 
of a Brahman with sacred thread tends only to the perpetuation of 
bigotry and superstition. Where, then, is the Brahmoism ? 

Animated discussiorrs upon these various points were cons- 
tantly being held, resulting in awakening interest thnmghont the 
village. The waves of sectarian spirit were rising and sutging 
upon all sides. Measures were being adopted by the orthodox 
community to punish heterodox persons by expelling them from 
the pale of caste, by prohibiting the barber and washerman* from 
serving them^ and by neglecting to invite them to public and pri- 
vate a.ssemblies. The independents — those who were not attached 
to any of the contending parties — were greatly amused at the 

The prohsbitioD of the barber and washerman to th« exco^imumieated aikta 
to some extent even at this time. 
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proceedings of Lalbujhakar. and facetiously said to him^ '"Vau 
are the grand depository of all wisdom. Why do you not settle 
these differences and bring harmony out of all this confusion ?’^ 

Chapter IV. 

ACCOUNT OF BABOO SAHIB ANB JEKO BABOO (CONCEITED BABOO) 

THEIR IDEAS OF SOUL ^THE TRAVELLER ENTERS PINOALA 

VILLAGE. 

There was a large plain on the south side of the village. In 
Its vicinity stood a well constructed house, facing a nice garden. 
A cool and pleasant breeze was constantly blowing. But few 
persons passed the house. Occasionally a cart passed by, rattling 
like an oilman’s pressing machine. The cattle drawing the cart 
could scarcely move on account of their heavy burden, but the 
drivers urged them on by twisting their tails, and in this way they 
managed to advance slowly io the end of their journey. A few 
marketnjen, with loads of vegetables on their heads and bathed in 
perspiration, walked along with greater speed. The uriya bearer 
carrying water in jars was seen and heard singing his song as he 
trudged along. In the house of which we have spoken, lived 
Baboo Sahib. His real name was not known. Having long 
fraternized with the Eurasians, he had adopted their manners. He 
dressed like them, talked like them, and walked like them. When 
alone, he placed his legs on the table, or, standing on legs apart, 
indulged in revery which he cheered with whistling. His long 
intercourse with the Eurasians and Europeans had engendered in 
his mind a strong aversion to his own countrymen, whom he 
contemptuously designated ignorant Bengalis. Baboo Sahib 
entertained a large number of visitors,^ but his most familiar 
friend was Jeko Baboo, a man who possessed a smattering of 
information on general matters, and claimed to know all the 
sciences. But of the science of soul he was wholly ignorant. * 
His superficial knowledge of things he ostentatiously paraded for 
mere popular applause, a custom very common with those who 
do not drink deep from the fountain of wisdom. 

Those who do not apply themselves to a study of the soul^ 
who, neglecting to probe for hidden causes, glance only at the 
external workings of Nature, possess a very imperfect knowledge 
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of God and the next world. They reject substantial and enduring 
knowledge, and content themselves with the unsubstantial. Baboo 
Sahib and Jeko Baboo busied themselves inuady in the 

acquisition of external and ostentatious knowledge. The)/ had 
no idea of a spiritual Hfe, but were thoiough niF^teriaiists. When 
the subject of the immortality of the soul was mooted, they 
assumed an air of great wisdom and t^ald : 

What cannot be proved, ought not to be accepted. The soul 
Is like a lamp : so long as there is oil and no wind, it bus ns and 
gives light, but when it does not burn, it gives no light. There 
are some who say they have seen the spirit of such a person# 
This, which they consider to be a reality, often proceeds from an 
hallucination of the brain. If the existence of the soul tins 

life cannot be proved, then there is no proof of a world beyond 
this. Some say tUe next world is in the moon - some say it is in 
the milky way ^ some say it is composed of di^tjrent spheres, that 
the soul rises higher as it progresses in love and wisdom. All this 
is- simple nonsense. Where is the proof? Those who do not 
study physical sciences properly, and do not know the exact 
modes of ascertaining truth, are always plunging themselves in 
the dark abyss of error. The physisists ought to dissipate such 
error by the light of their exact knowledge. But as this is not 
done, the village is going to the dogs 

Thus spoke and reiterated the self-styled wise men. Baboo 
Sahib and 

Anyeshan, in the course of his journey, arrived at the village 
of Pingala. It was a beautiful evening in spring. In the gardens 
and fields were numerous trees and shrubs loaded with fruits and 
Howers ; birds of rich plumage flying from branch to branch, 
making the air melodious with their songs, and the soft, silvery 
light of the moon combined to render the time and place unusually 
lovely. The temples were brilliantly illuminated, while from 
their open doors and widows came the sootliiog perfume of 
d/mfia and The sacred music of the sanhya^ ghunta^ 

drums, See., was heard in various quarters, and occassionally the 
tones of a loud prayer to Shiva. Solemn thoughts are suggested 
hy time, place and circumstances. Anyeshan walked amid these 
scenes iti calrrr. and deep meditation. Proceeding a few paces, he 
^ Pragraat Substances bueneti in the temples. ” **” 
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beheld a Brahmo Somaj, where the Brahrnos, full of veueratiwn, 
weie praying. The preacher was delivering a sermon on the 
iinraortality of the soul The view which he took had reference 
to the history of the past, and he argued that man would be 
miserable without a belief in his own immortality. It was evident 
from the expressions on the face of his auditors that his efTort was 
not appreciated, and the half-closed eyes of some and the nod- 
ding heads of ofehei's indicated that the service was tedious. 

After the service was concluded, the traveller asked some of 
the Brahmos, “ What Somaj is this They replied, It is the 
old Somaj. Go on a short distance further and you will see the 
Progressive Somaj.” 

While passing on, as thus directed, he encountered a proces- 
sion with red flags flying, and accompanied by music that pierced, 
as it were, the sky, and the chanting of songs was so animating 
that it maddened the hearer. The Brahmos composing the pro- * 
cession walked with eyes closed, clad in silk, but barefooted. On 
reaching the mandir (temple) they were seated, and the prelate 
spoke upon repentance, the spiiitual character of the saints, 
Choityna, INTanac, Christ, &c. But of all these Christ was des- 
cribed as having possessed the highest love-principle, and other 
superior excellences. 

Chapter V. 

baistab’s house and his instruction on the 

SUBJECT OF THE SOUL. 

The house of Baistab was rather dark and dingy, Ihere was 
a Jong hall running through it, having a room on each side, facing 
a yard or small field in which tnere was a cow-shed. Baistab 
had risen early, andj having performed his religious devotions, 
was engaged in teaching his disciples. Some were reading 
Bhagavat Gita, some Kusumanjali, some the Bhasya by Sankara. 

Anyeshan approached him and said .; 

Sir, 1 fortunate in being brought in contact with you. 

Kindly give me your light on the science of soul.” 

Baistab replied : 

Whatever I know I will state; but I consider myself as a 
cow with the bag of sugar on the back. Whatever I know I 
know from reading. I can argue and discuss, but I have no light 
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from the internal source. Such light can be had only from the 
yo^is or those who have emancipated their souls from bondage. 
The general belief is that the soul dies with the body. This is 
a mistake. You know how emphatically Gita teaches the immor- 
tality of the soul. I will give you the teachings of Srimat 
Bhagavat : death is nothing but the separation of the subtle from 
the gross body. Soul is distinct fiom body. It is pure light, or 
spirit, devoid of the qualities of matter, ft is cause 5 the creator 
of the none^o. It can go wherever it pleases, and wherever it goes 
it sees with full light. If one while in flesh can know the 
soul, he is free from the bondage of the body. Soul is immortal 
free from partial views, pure, all-knowing, single, and unconnected. 
The phases of the moon do not represent the actual condition of 
the moon itself ; so, when to earthly sense it may appear the soul 
does not exist, this appearance of non-existence is due to the 
state of the body, and not to an absence of roul. As tong as 
this bodily supremacy exists, our state is phenomenal, and the 
soul is fettered, and while thus fettered, we manifest a fear of 
God. Grief, joy, fear, anger, greed, darkness, birth and death do 
not belong to the soul/’ 

Anyeshan was grateful for this instruction, and, thanking 
him for having imparted it, took leave of his instructor. 

Chapter VI. 

ANYESHAN HAS NEW THOUGHTS ON THE SOUL, AND HEARS 
THE VOICE CF HIS FATHER’S SPIRIT. 

It is noon. The sun shines with great power. The cowherds 
go for their cattle grazing in the field and put them at work, 
ploughing deep the hard soil. Soon these cattle become exhaust- 
ed by their labours, and are thirsty for want of water. Yet the 
plough*roen do not heed this, but compel them to work on. Thus 
greed induces man to be cruel to the dumb creation. Ihere is no 
shade of any extent in the field, though here and there is to be 
seen a single tree. On one side of the field a shepherd is leading 
a flock of sheep, and, from another side, a herd of buffaloes are 
rushing with great speed. Clamps of decayed trees are seen at 
various points of this field on the broken branches of which 
numerous sparrows and other small birds, in quest of files and 
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blades of corn, chirp their simple notes. The shepherd, to relieve 
his exhaustion, incident to the heat and fatigue of the day, chants 
songs in wild, monotonous tones. There was a tank on the north 
of the field, and on its bank a hakul and kadamha tree, whose 
broad and shading foliage gave shelter to travellers weary of their 
journey. Anyeshan seated himself within the shade of these 
trees and was engaged in the following meditations : — ^ 

Meiny of my friends and relatives have gone to the next 
world. But where is that world? What state do you reach afrer 
death ? No answer to this momentous inquiry comes to us from 
Socrates, Plato, Christ, Paul, Vyas or Upanishad, 

“ Paul says, when the natural body dies, we have the spiritual 
body. The Hindu psychologist tells us that when the gross body 
is gone, wc have the linga sarira^ But how are we to be assured 
of this? The cremation of the lady I have seen^, clearly proves 
that the soul or spirit is distinct from the body, because the 
suflfcring it endured did not trouble her. The show similar 

freedom from whatever the body may undergo, — If it be lacerated 
it gives them no pain. Mesmerism and clairvoyance render the 
body Insensible, and, freeing the soul from the bondage of fleshy 
enable it to reveal startling truths. What Baistab said has deep 
meaning : the soul has wonderful powers. If the soul can be 
known, then we enjoy a blessed life ^ we know God clearly j we 
know what is to be our destiny in the next world, and what we 
should do in this. But this most desirable attainment is only 
vouchsafed to those who meditate deeply on God. 

" The worship of God, through the soul, the most desirable, 
but at the same time the most difficult. What we see,, hear and 
do, is all shadowy and fleeting ; the soUl is replete with what is 
real and enduring. Our pra\^ers are, therefore, coming as they 
do from the soul, more or less natural. The soul does not really 
rest on God until it ceases to be controlled by externalism. What 
IS being done religiously in different countries may result from 
o*r produce a species of internal exercise, and in that respect prove 
serviceable to the worshipper. I do not decry or seek to under- 
rate any sect. Either now or in due time it must improve. But 
our duty is to ascertain by that method by what exercise we can 
attain to a state best fitted for the divine worship. This can only 
be done by close and deep meditation on God. 
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In this country monotheism prevailed from remote times. 
Rammohun Roy worked diligently to draw the attention of }iis 
countrymen to the worship of one God. His teachint]^ was as 
follows: ‘The worshippers should not be afraid of an^ht but 

the all-pervading and spiritual God' His instruction, as it related 
to the next world, is unimportant. ‘ If it be determined that 
there is no world to come, all earthly society will be at an end ' 
Those who have followed him are greater appreciator« of 
spiritualism. 

While engaged in this me<iitation^ Anyeshan saw a light with- 
in himself, and found good in everything. To him virtue and 
vice appeared to belong more to the mind than to the soul, being 
purely phenomenal. Placing his hand on his eyes, he said : 

‘^What — is this delusion ? Perhaps I may feel better after 
bathing.’* 

Shortly he began to pray, but he was filled with wordly 
thoughts ; he could not dedicate himself to God. With great 
elFort he could tranquilize himself for a short time, but almost 
immediately his thoughts wan<lered. This brought to him a feel- 
ing of disappointment, and he said : 

'^It is impossible, Druba, Prolad, Kapila, and Jarabharut 
could keep themselves lu one unchangeable state. How can I 
follow them ?” 

While thus agitated, he heard the affectionate words of his 
father’s spirit, — 

“ Anu ! do not be discouraged 1 Your aim is uncommon. You 
will succeed by incessant application. Cease not to pray.” 

Anyeshan looked around, but could see no one* Grief for 
his father began to flow, and remembrances of him came fast 
gathering in his mind. But grief, pain, and joy are of short 
duration. Soon grief passed away, and he was restored to his 
former state^ 

Chapter VIL 

PATIBHAVINX’S ARRIVAL AT BIIABANI BABU’S HOUSE AT 
BHABRlAPURA AND HSR ACCOUNT. 

The zenana of Bhabani Babu is lovely. His wife, daughter 
and daughters-in-law are full of noble thoughts, and active in 
whatever is holy and calculated to exalt human nature. After 
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breakfast they were all seated together, when suddenly a young 
girl, clothed in rags and of sorrowful countenance, appeared before 
them. The lady of the house enquired of her who she was and 
what had brought her there She replied that she wanted time to 
relate her whole story. Whereupon the lady, observing her bright^ 
intelligent face, caused her to be seated comfortably beside her ; 
and the girl, encouraged by her hospitable reception, related her 
story follows : — 

Mother ! I am the daughter of a Brahman who possessed 
great property. He taught me ethics and religion At the age 
of fifteen I was married to an excellent young man. Although 
he was rich, I placed higher value on his noble character than on 
his wealth, and I gave him all the love my soul was capable of 
bestowing. He always told me he was deeply sensible of my love 
for him, but, in order to intensify our love, we must devote our 
souls to God. ‘ For/ said he, ‘ the relationship of the husband 
with the wife is purely earthly and perishable, but to make it 
spiritual the two must be spiritually united. Without this spiri- 
tual union marriage is no marriage, for the object of true marriage 
is for the elevation and purification of our souls, and not for the 
gratification of our carnal desires, which is applicable only to the 
brute creation. 

This instruction deepened my love for my husband, and I 
looked upon him as my spiritual guide. I was sometimes over- 
powered by my love and reverence for him, and prostrated my- 
self at his feet, unable to check my flowing tears. He often at 
such times took me by the arm. and, with eyes raised devotionally 
and hands folded, would say : ‘ May the love and reverence 

you are expressing be the means of developing your soul and 
bringing you to a higher life.' 

There are many husbands who love their wives from selfish 
motives. The Hindu Shastra enjoins that wives, although ill- 
treated, should never slight their husbands, but unselfishly live 
for their happiness. Although the wife is not led to love by 
pursuing this course, and although unselfishness, however 
practised, is conducive to the elevation of the soul, my husband 
never for a moment loved me for his own happiness, or for a 
gratification of his love of supremacy. 


6 
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Overawed by his spiritual nature, I desired only to lecfprtj- 
cate views on spititual advancement with him, and follow him 
so far as I could. My father and mother, and the fatlicr and 
mother of my husbmd, all died. Dissensions amnn(:^ kinsmen, 
arose. M)' husband could not hold the property that by ri'^ht 
was his own, for he found that, unless forger> , perjury, ami venalit\ 
were r^^stored to, he could not cope with his ania^onids. He 
therefnte gave up all his pioperty in despair. 

Poverty is the best test of the integrity of the s(*ul Occa- 
sionally he was mela rjcholy, but generall}" lie wa^ full rd oquanimi- 
ty. He left the old homestead and rented a srnall hut, I h ul a 
son and a daughter whom I could not tear as I would for lack 
of means to do so. The locality in which we lived was thronged 
with beggar«, and it was diffieult to get an\ thing h\’ n resort t<» 
asking alms. But, God be thanked, our want^ were sornetimch 
marvellously supplied ! When vvc had not a cotvrie in hand, food 
was suddenly brought to the hut by some unknown friend. Who 
can fathom the mysteries of Provirlence ? 

“ f noticed a change in mj' husband. Formerly he ii.scd to 
pray, filled with a spirit of reverence. Now, he iof*kc<l closely 
into his own soul, and said ; * Ah ! I am yet far from being a 
true worshipper.* He was absent one evening. The hut caught 
fire. My son and daughter, who were sleepHng within it, p'‘rishcd 
in the flames that destroyed our home and its contents. I had 
gone out to an adjoining tank, and on my return I beheld the 
calamity that had befallen us. Overwhelmed with grief, i fell 
down, i had to perform, unaided, the funeral ceremony of my 
two children, who had been my hope and solace amid all our mf.s- 
fortune. \ searched for my husband, but failed to find him, and 
was told that, having been informod of the destruction of his 
home, and wife, and children, he had left the country, fully 
resigned to the affliction. 

I have from that time continued my search, and have made 
diligent inquiry for him in tnany places, but without success. I 
became despairing, and thought life not worth retaining. In 
my desperation I concluded that, if I could not have my husband, 

I would consign myself to fire, or plunge into water, and .so, as I 
thought, end my misery. I soon, however, passed out of this 
deplorible state, and have since been travelling, and have learned 
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that we can preserve our purity and holiness by the exercise of 
a strong will^ a determination that, whatever may happen, we will 
cleave to what is godly. All i know is my God and my husband. 
I find no happiness in aught else. AUhcmgh young and of high 
extraction, and travelling alone, with seemingly, no * esponsibility 
for others, my condition is far from desirable. My mind is con* 
tinually restless, and whatever I do is done from a want of tran- 
quiJty, 1 am worn and weary in my long search. 1 am restless, 
and have come for rest.^* 

The lady of the house having heard this narrative, burst Into 
tears, and said ; 

Dear daughter i you have shed lustre on your sex. May 
God grant your prayer I But be tranquil. You know the nature 
and disposition of your husband. Make Inquiry in those places 
where he would be most inclined to resort. I think he must be 
engaged in some devotional work/* 

Mother/* said the girl, “ my husband*s name Is Anyeshan 
Chandra, and my name is Patibhavini.*'^’ 

The mention of the name caused the young ladies who were 
present to exchange glances, and brought sweet complacent smiles 
to their pleasing faces. 

“ Dear daughter,** said the lady, “ your name is expressive of 
your nature. Stay for a few da>s with us, for the pure spirituality 
so conspicuous in you will be elevating to ourselves.** 

‘^Mother! you speak from the promptings of your own kind 
feelings, f am an unfortunate girl, overcome by grief, and know 
not where to go or what to do,^* 

“ But the excessive restlessness to which you have been subject 
will pass away, and repose and tranquility will ensue/* remarked 
the lady. ** Put all your thoughts on God and you will find rest.’* 

Chapter VIIL 

A COMPANY OF BRAHMANS MEET AT J EKO BABU’S HOUSE- 
CONVERSATION WITH HIS WIFE ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 

There was a feast being held at the house of Jeko Babu, and 
the sound of hilarity was loud and boisterous. It was given in 
celebration of a ceremony observer by Jeko'*s wife, who was fast- 


' Husband-loving. 
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ing with the intention of taking her meal after the Brahmans were 
fed. By some chance^ Babu Sahib happened to come iti and, 
seeing the Brahmans feasting and enjo>*ing his friend^s hospitality^ 
cried out : “ Ignorant Bengalis ! Ignorant Bengalis and passed 

hastily into the drawing-room. Jeko Babu, whose [Hide and con- 
ceit} were exhibited on every possible occasion and in everything 
— in learning, pedigree, wealth, and standing in society— said to 
Babu Sahib : 

** Friend, what you see is mere mockery’. I have no faith in 
ceremonies, but for the preservation of our respectability' and to 
maintain our position in good society', I am constrained to spend 
my money in this way.’^ 

if may be so/’ said Babu Sahib, but such a ccnirse is 
contrary to your conviction. The Kuiopeans do not behave thus. 
If you would bring yonv wife to vour way' of thinking, y'ou ntust 
cease to encourage her in the r^bservance of such vain cere- 
monies. 

‘‘'I have done iny^ best,” replied Jeko, ** to convince my* wife of 
the vanity, and hence uselessness, of such a coutse, but she will 
not be persuaded to relinquish it. Will ymu kindly' oblig<‘ me by 
using your influence to bring her to see the better way' ?” 

Babu Sahib consented, and Sarala, the wife of Jeko Babu, 
was sent for. Upon entet ing the room, Jeko, addressing her, said, 
** My friend wishes to speak to you ; will ymu listen?” To which 
remark Sarala responded, I am not so highly educated as Babu 
Sahib^ therefore, for any instruction what he may give, I shall 
be truly grateful for.” 

Sahib . — Why do you perform fhese ceremonies ? They 
are not of any value, neither do they benefit yourself or others. 
L.ook at the English women. They do not do these things.^' 

Smrala . — The English women are of Christian persuasion 
and act according to their faith. W^e do as we have been taught. 
These ceremonies and rites, these fastings and religious obser- 
vances, are processes of purification calculated to ele\^ate our 
sotils and prepare us for entering the world to come. The theory 
may be imperfect, but the practice leads us into a condition of 
spIritUHlity. The constant meditation on Ood, and the world to 
which he designs us to go, removes the veil from m:ir spiritual 
vision, We believe in a life to come, and act acroidingly. You 
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have no faith in God, or in another and highei life^ hence you 
set no value on these practices. To look upon these bodies as all 
we possess, and to consider that when they die is the end of us, 
is mere animalism, and makes us no better than a clod. We seek 
and love those exercises that tend to emancipate the soul fiom the 
thraldom of earthly bondage. Our aim is to realize, while on 
earth, that there is a heaven, and the ceremonies and observances 
which you condemn are, to us, a method by which we in some 
measure obtain that realization. It is immaterial what the form 
of exercise is, provided the purpose is the same, and if others 
differ from us in the form, I do not object.’*' 

From what I know of my sex, they are thoroughly spiritual. 
As a proof of this, see how they sacrifice their lives to their 
faith, burning theii bodies with those of their dead husbands, or 
leading an austere life during their widowhood. Spiritualism is 
not, however, confined to any nation or country, but it comes to 
all people, at all times, and in all places, if the proper means are 
adopted ; and those consist in close meditation on God and the 
spiritual world, deep inward exercises of soul that lead to purifi- 
cation, It is a mistake to think that Hindu women are deluded, 
and ignorant of the principles of a true spiritual life, or that they 
live in idle seclusion. They are free to go where they like. In 
ancient times they appeared in Savas (public meetings) and in 
theatres, and often went on shooting excursions. Woman was 
the companion of man in mourning, rejoicing, in prosperity and 
adversity. Whether at home or abroad, and in whatever we do, 
we are religious and never without the thought of God. I have 
received a great deal of instruction from my husband on natural 
philosophy, which I have thought upon in connection with Divine 
Providence. I now pray that you may both receive divine grace. ’ 

Chapter IX. 

ANYESHAN SOLILOQUISES — RECOLLECTIONS OF HIS WIFE 
— THE SPIRIT OF HIS FATHER APPEARS TO HIM, 

AND HE HEARS A SPIRIT VOICE. 

I am yet discomposed, restless, uneasy. The little tranquilli- 
ty I possessed has left me. The pure words of my father^s spirit 
filled my heart with love and vcneiation for his memory. If the 
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voice I heard was in reality his voice, then to me is the immortal- 
ity of the soul incontestably established. The recollection of my 
father naturally suggests the recollection of my wife and cliildrco. 
It is, indeed, difficult to rise above grief while in the flesh/^ 

He tried to compose and console himself, but, found that his 
thoughts did not rise above the world of sense, for he shed tears 
like raindrops, more especially when a remembrance of the excel- 
lences of his dear wife came rushing into his mind. At length, 
completely exhausted and helpless, he reclined on the trimk of a 
fallen tree. He was without food. The sun was showly sinking, 
and, as it did so, its effulgent rays spanned the heavens with 
golden belts, the whole sky appearing as a canopy of more than 
earthly splendour and magnificence. 

As hope, when most sanguine, meets, with the greatest dis- 
appointment, so a period of exhaustion is followed by the greatest 
inclination for rest. 

He became drowsy, and had just closed hfs e^^es, when he was 
aroused by a strange, yet powerful, magnetic force, and beheld 
the serence countenance of his father, surrounded by a halo of 
pure, spiritual light. The eyes, beaming with love, gazed with 
affection on him, and as grief became displaced by a passing fear 
at the unexpected vision, the spirit-face vanished from his sight. 

Anyeshan endeavoured to compose his mind. 

What I have seen is wonderful. But may not that which 
appeared to my sight have been caused by an over-worked and 
•excited brain ? If, indeed, I beheld the spirit of my father, then I 
must see the spirit of my wife, as she is never absent from my 
thoughts. 

While thus musing he heard a voice, She is aiive^* at which 
he was again startled, and, closing his eyes, he began to think 
intensely of God and the spirit world. 

After meditation and prayer his mind reverted to hfs wife. 

“ If she be alive, where can she be? I was credibly informed 
that she was burned with the children. Whatevci is Gud*s will 
must be fulfilled.” 
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Chapler X. 

CONVERSATION ON THE SOUL. 

It was delightful evening* Lalbujhakar was walking, as was 
his custom, meditatively in the field. A number of boys following 
began to pester him with sneers and jokes. 

Some said, We hear you can call spirits. Can you Others, 
“ Look at the palms of our hands, and tell us how long we are 
to live,-^^ Others, We are in a quarrel with So-and-so ; can you 
bring about a reconciliation by charms ?’^ 

Vexed at such questions, and by their laughter and jeers, 
Lalbujhakar turned back to beat the boys. But they were far 
more active than he, and soon be took themselves to a safe dis- 
tance. 

Not far from where this occured, Babu Sahib and Jeko Babu 
were walking, intently conversing on abstruse sciences. Seeing 
Anyeshan, they approached, and addressing him said, Are you 
a SouHst, and can 570U invoke spirits ? Is a Soulist superior to a 
Mussulman, Christian and Brahrao? If the soul exists, can it not 
be proved 

Anyeshan replied in a quiet way, ** I believe in the soul. He 
who would fully satisfy himself of its existence, must experience 
its separation from the body. Unless one feels the individuality 
of the soul and realises its capability of being independent of the 
body, he cannot positively be sure of its existence.'^ 

/eTco Babu , — You then profess to be yourself a soul. That's an 
insane idea. Pray tell me, have you had your brain examined by 
a doctor ? 

Babu Sahib . — Ignorant Bengalis! Ignorant Bengalis 1 I find 
that my countrymen addict themselves to everything marvellous, 
and pa^’ no attention to anything exact. Science is the rule by 
which to prove all things. That which does not harmonize with 
the laws of exact science, cannot be true. (Turning to and address- 
ing Anyeshan), — Do you believe in God ? What sect do jmu 
belong to ? 

Anyeshan . — Till we know what the soul is^ we cannot know 
what God is* 
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Chapter XL 

THE THOUGHTS AND JOURNEY OF PATIBHAVINI, AND HER 
CLAIRVOYANT vSTATE. 

The powers of the soul are wonderful* The more they are 
developed, the greater js our elevation. Patibhavini feeling the 
pangs of separation from her husband, was travelling that she 
might possibly find him, or, by change of location, allay in some 
degree her gieat sorrow. Although she was young, and the beauty 
of her fine!}’ developed and graceful form and the roseate hue 
of her complexion were remarkable, yet the loveliness of her soul, 
so conspicuous in her countenance, impressed every one with a 
conviction of her angelic nature. 

It was a dark night. The hum of beetles was unceasing. The 
birds, lodged on the trees, were impatiently shaking their wings; 
jackals were howling, and ploughmen, with kukas in hand, were 
moving on singing to relieve the tedium of their journey. The 
tide of pedestrians was ebbing fast. Darkness was rapidly 
thickening, 

Patibhavini, “^remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow/’ remained 
undaunted. She realiz 'd that the strength of the soul is the 
strength of God. She relinquished all that was external, and 
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fixed her mind intently on hei inward spiritual life. S!ie sat tni 
the side of a rude, dilapidated hut, and there her deep and intense 
contemplation of God caused her to become clairvo> an t. 

She was filled with internal li^h.t She saw where hor 
husband was, what he was doin^, and what wcnild he Ins nitiinatc 
spiritual gain. She had no hunger, no thirst, no de>'*re to sleep. 
Stillness, peace, tranquilHiy, dwelt supiemoly within her, and 
she became sensible why her husband liad s» d*;vored to 

spii it ufilism. 

” I now know/’ said she to h.eiself, “where ic. 54c , uheie aiul 
when I will meet him M>’ pn-.srnt duty is to rertsa.n in a ca^rtiin 
place and elevate myself, that I nia\’ beemne tiu* tiuo u it^* of such, 
a husband. Our relationship is not of the bt'd>’ biifc ot the soul 

Ghaptkk XTI. 

ANYESHAN'S SPIKiTUAL EXEkOISES — A DISCUSSION BEIWEKS 
A CBBISTIAN AND A BRAHMO. 

Anyeshan was again near the tank, engaged in the exercises of 
the soul. The place was solitary, but he telt that the exercise 
was not being properly made. He was aiming at eqiianim it)*, but 
it was of short dutation. Till the soul can contud the biain, ilierc 
is no end of variableness, cither from external or internal causes. 
Medilatic)!! on God is, r>o doubt, the best means of soul -cult uie ; 
but, while meditating^ the will-force should be eniplo)»ed fen the 
exhaustion of the brain-life, and the evolution tT the soul-power, 
which increases as the brain-life is deadened. While Anxe^han 
was consideting the method of soul-deveU*pment, there came a 
Christian, a Conservative Bhahmo, and a Frogressive Brahmo, 

Christian . — What the Biahmos are doing is but a tianscript of 
what we have been doing. Their SomaJ is like our Church — their 
Brahma-dharma is an imitation of our Bible. I ormerly, the\ de- 
clared that the Vedas were revealed. This claim has been given 
up, and they have substituted the Brahma-dharma, compih^d from 
the Upamshads, Puianas and Tantras, But tlu* Brahma-dharma 
cannot be ranked wit.h the Bible, which is a rewiatioii from God, 
while the former is only a human compilatirm 

Progressive Brahmo . — We are prepariDg an clahoratc- Biahma- 
dharma. We are following the lead of our own inspitations 
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Ckrtsttan, — -This is very good j but how are 3'ou to be saved ? 
You admit there is a heaven and a hell, rewards and punish- 
raents, and that the soul is iinmortal. How can you have salva- 
tion until 3'ou believe in Christ ? For the good of mankind, he 
died a bleeding victim. His love is boundless. He is the Son 
of God. 

Progressive Biahmo, — We think highly of Christ We have 
special prayers on Chiistmas and Good Friday. 

Chfiatian. — I am delighted to hear this. May Christ save 
you t 

Conservative Bf ahmo. — We think of and pi ay to God, and act 
and live according to the light we have. Our whole strength 
dwells in our prayer. 

Chapter XI H, 

POPULAR RDUCATION A CONVERSATION BETWEEN BABU SAHIB 

AND JEKO BABU. 

Bahu Sahib, — 1 hear the missionaries are making great ado 
about popular education. If the lower classes became educated^ 
we shall have no one to serve us. 

Jeko Babu. — Owing to the progress of Brahmoism, the converts 
to Christianity are reduced to almost none at all, and respectable 
Hindus have become wide-awake. The missionaries are, therefore,, 
labouiiug more especially with the lower orders, who, being 
ignorant, are easily entrapped. 

Babti Sahib. — Never mind. Is it proper to educate the lower 
orders ? 

Jeko Babu,~\x\ consequence of the increased cultivation of 
the soil, we cannot get servants, and wages have risen. If you 
educate the lower orders, they will become scarce. If the country 
is to be enlightened, the higher and middling classes must be 
educated first. From them filtration will descend to the lower 
classes. Ihe education of the lower oiders of people does not 
prevail In England, although it does in Piussia. 

Babu Sahib.— \ once entertained the same opinion, but inter- 
course with intelligent Europeans has modified it. I confess that 
in this matter we are too much influenced by selfishness. There 
can be no doubt that education will ameliorate the condition of 
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those classesj and must, therefore, conduce to t*he welfare of t!ic 
whole country. A general difTusion of knowledge cannot but lead 
to good results. In Europe^ wheiever intelligence prevails, good 
predominates. It is not right that, because a pci son happens to 
he poor, he should therefore, be consideied a slave. Men bcUmg- 
sng to lower orders may use to eminence by the fjjiee of intellect 
Pre-eminence is attained by talent, and not b> birth or station, 


ClfAPTKR XIV. 

JPATIBHAVINI’S JOLRNEV, 

Fatibhavini became tranquil after the light she received. She 
left the place early in the morning, and at noon canu‘ to a gaiden, 
where she bathed and prayed Not a single person coulcl be seen 
there. It was full of flowers of varied hues, and fives loaded 
with luscious fruits. 

The next day she reached a Brahman^s house, where Dur^a 
Pujah was being celebrated. Early in the morning the Brahman 
ladies had arisen and prepared and cooked great quantities of 
eatables for the poor, the blind, the lame and di.sabled. They 
were now oflering flowers, mixed with sandal, in a devotional 
spirit. Fatibhavini, who had not been brought up as an idolatress, 
was delighted at the benevolence and devotion of the Brahman 
ladies. From thence she went to the cottage of an AcAarfa, nr 
Jan* (clairvoyantj. He was seated on a carpet, and was revealing, 
according to horoscopes, the astral influences to which persons 
who had consulted him would be subject, and to others imparting 
information relative to the objects of their visits. Fatibliavini 
approached him, when he, addressing her, said, Please take the 
name of a flower or river.'^ She did so, and the Jan, looking at 
her, instantly said : 

** Mother, you are an illustrious and exemplary lady. Your 
most interior thought is regarding your husdand, and you shall 
see hirn.’^ 

Taking leave of him, Fatibhavini next arrived at the house o£ 
a Brahmani, where she experienced genuine hospitality. The 


^ In Bengal we have Uairvoyants under this name, who foretell future evontH 
give directions for the recovery of stolen property. 
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Brahmani^ findiog her highly exalted, began to open her mind. 
She said : My hi^band is not attached to me, and for that reason 
1 am very unhapp 3 ^.^^ 

Patibhavini replied to her: The connecting tie between a 

wife and husband is divine worship. When the two souls aie 
united in the conception of God, the union is firmly established. 
The spiritual basis is stronger than adamant, and the closer the 
union, the more intense is the spiritual love. Without such union, 
conjugal love is ephemeral and not lasting. Draw youi husband 
into the worship ot God with yourself, and that will unite you 
more strongly than anything earthly.” 

Chapter XV. 

ANYEyuAN LlSTEJSS TO DIFFERENT PRAYERS, THINKS ON THE 
SOUL, AND HEARS THE VOICE OF HlS SPiRiT-I'ATHER. 

On Sunday the Church was opened. The clergyman, attired 
in priestly robes, entered the pulpit and commenced the reading 
of the Bible. He then delivered a sermon, and prayed that the 
Christian religion might spread from one end of India to the 
other. The sermon no doubt produced a healthy influence on the 
congregation. 

The next day there was a service at the Brahmo Somaj. The 
A chary a prayed that the flag of Brahmoism might wave through- 
out India. 

On the day following there was a service at the Progressive 
Brahmo Somaj, at which prayers were made, imploring that the 
doctrines inculcated might be diffused everywhere and become 
the faith of the people, 

Anyeshan was led to think on all he had heard, and to reflect 
that every sect has a creed according to its belief, and naturally 
prays for its extension. But which creed shall prosper ? 

“ I feel,^* said he, “that I am disturbed by streams of divine 
thoughts, and that my inner vision is not serene# My mind 
is occupied with recollections of my wife. Although she is 
admirable and excellent in every respect, yet I desire to live a 
purely spiritual life.'^ 

In the midst of these reflections he again beheld the smiling 
and hallowed face of his father, and heard his voice saying : 
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A^edi is on the top of the Ramna Mountain, Go to hipn iind 
acquire substantial knotvlndgeR 

A moment after, the spiritual face disappeared. 

Anyeshan, overpowered by grief at its sudden departure^ fell 
down and prayed that he might see the face of his father again. 
But in vain. It came nv>t^ and he lay prostrate and motionless, 
thinking of his father and his wife* 

Chapter XVL 

DEATH OF JEKO BABU’S ELDEST SON^ — CHANGE IN IIlS VIEWS — - 
INSTRUCTIONS OF ANYESHAN — OTHER EVENTS. 

Jeko Babu's house was filled with gloom. His eldest son was 
dying. The body had become quite cold. The pulse had no 
perceptible beat, and there was no indication of life remaining. 
Sarala was endeavouring to console herself by thinking of (iod, 
but, observing that the life of her son was fast ebbing away, she 
became overwhelmed with grief. In a few moments the eyes of 
the young man became fixed, and the spirit departed* 

The mother repeatedly kissed the motionless features, and the 
father became sadly disconsolate. 

The next morning, when Babu Sahib came, Jeko said to him, 
“Last night I passed the hours tossing testlessly upon my bed. 
As morning approached, I fell into a light di.ze, during which my 
son appeared to me and said, 'Father, since leaving my foody, I 
am happy.’ Was that not wonderful f* 

Babu Sahib reflected for a moment, and then replied, “ That 
was either a dream or a delirium of the brain, U niesa I have 
better proof, I cannot accept what you say as having any value. 
I am aware that in every country Spiritualism is attracting 
general attention, and that many are becoming convinced that 
it is true ; but I look upon it as delusion.” 

/eko Although I am an Atheist, the mere thought of 

God in an hour like this alleviates my grief. How do you account 
for that? 

Babu That I can easily account for. One impression 

or idea is removable by another* 

Jeko Babu, — But is not the thought of God consoling ? 

Babu Sikhib,. — That I do not know. Ask the Soulist, 

Saying this, he departed. 
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Although Anyeshan was held in contempt by Jeko, he did not 
hesitate to call upon him and to do what he could to soothe his 
troubled mind. Grief places us in a state In which the person 
subjected to it requires delicate and thoughtful treatmento 
Anyeshan gradually impressed his weeping friend of the truth of 
the immortality of the soul, and its development through the 
process of pain, that is, grief, disappointment, and affliction. It 
is customary for friends to call once or twice on those who sufifer 
bereavement, but there are few who pour oil over the wounded 
hcait with no other motive than the love of doing good, 

Any^eshan was regular in his visits to Jeko Babu, whose 
materialistic proclivities began to diminish, and the bright 
example of his consoling friend aroused him to spirituality. 

At one time, as he was passing home, he met Babu Sahib, 
who asked, Well, is our friend Jeko a Soulist ? For my part I 
never receive anything on trust. It is not proper that we should 
weep like women. If we give way to grief, we are in a fair way 
to lose our senses.” 

One morning Babu Sahib was sitting comfortably and reading 
a newspaper, when a di;k peon delivered him a letter, the perusal 
of which caused him to burst into tears. It announced the death 
of his brother at Eahore. ‘^Oh, dear brother/^ exclaimed he, 
I shall never see you again I” 

Affliction is the best teacher. Nothing else shakes us so much. 
Nothing else acts so powerfully on our sensuous nature. Under 
its awakening influence Babu Sahib began to read woiks on 
Spiritualism, and he and Jeko Babu often met. They were both 
under a cloud j both afflicted by the visitation of death. Their 
predominant thought was, “ Is soul immortal ? Is it possible to 
communicate with the spirits of ourj departed friends? If it be 
so, then death has no sting j it is the means of passing to a 
htglier life.” 

Shortly after, Jeko Babu died. Babu Sahib, having an affec- 
tion foi his wife, proposed to marry her, but his offer was 
indignat'jtly rejected, for the lady abhorred the idea of the 
marriage of widows. Babu Sahib took his rejection sadly^ to heart, 
and ere Umg he also passed to the unseen world. Lalbujhakar, 
who was a plausible man, but unclean within, was imprisoned for 
some fraud committed by him. 
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Ohaptkh XVll , 

ANYESHAN LEARNS YOGA FROM YoGlK, AND MEETS H LS WIFE. 

Anyeshan left Pingala, and, after travelling in many places, 
artived at the banks of the Godavari. He there saw a huge 
religious ficus, beneath whose shade were seated a number of 
yogis, covered with ashes, their lotig tiesses hanging about their 
shoulders, and their eyes closed, intently engaged in difft^rent 
exercises of the Yoga, inhaling the breath, retaining for a long 
time, and tlius gaining mastery over the natural life. 

When tlie Yoga was over, tl^ey observed the stranger, and were 
favorably impressed with his appearance and manner. The\ had 
gradually learned how to conduct their exercises in difft^rcnt ways. 
The 3'ogis did not value what was external, !>ut applied their 
studies to whatever tended to emancipate the soul. This, and 
this alotie, formed the subject of their conversation, meditation, 
and religious exercises. 

One day they inquired of An3'eshan whether he knew of an 
extraordinary Bengali lady who had been with them for some 
time^ but who was then living with some piou.s ladie.s in an asram 
(asylum). He replied that he did not know her, and said to 
them : 

There are many souls thirsting for God, and if the lady you 
speak of possesses an unusual thirst, she must be indeed an 
extraoi dinary person.’^ 

Thinking he would have to go to Rarnna Mountain, Anyeshan 
took leave of the Yogis, who placed their finger.s, with long n^iil.s, 
on his head, and showered a multitude of bles.sings upon him, 
while he knelt down and made deepfelt <jbeisances. After two 
days he came in sight of an asram^ and the blue summit of a 
mountain at no great distance. While passing by, he thought it 
would be desirable for him to visit this asylum, as some hcily 
women lived there. He therefore entered it, and beheld a number 
of Hindustani, Marhatta, Surastra and Magadha ladies, dressed 
in their usual costume, engaged in meditation. In the midst of 
them was a Bengali lady, clad in a red sari, wearing bangles on 
her hand, intent on Bamadki, Though reduced by fasting, her 
soul-force was plainly visible in her countenance. Her tres.ses 
were uncombed, and the end of her sari, or michal^ was twined 
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around her neck as a mark of devotion Her face was charming 5 
a sweet smile playing over it expressive of the godliness within. 
All the Yoginis around her left the room after the conclusion of 
the meditation. 

Anyeshan, sitting before her, began to look at her more 
closelj^. The sun was setting. Its variegated rays, coming 
through the window, fell on the lady’s face and caused it to appear 
entrancingly beautiful; but this external charm was surpassed by 
the unfading and eternal splendour of her soul. 

“ Who can the lady be questioned Anyeshan of himself- 
** Young and charming as a champa^ flower — the very picture of 
beauiy, but totally devoid of all that is earthly.” 

At the expiration of an hour, the lady opened her eyes. She 
beheld before her a man of tranquil appearance, having long hair 
and a ragged beard, seated in an eas}’ posture and gazing at her. 
The e>’es express what is within. The lady and the man were 
intensely locking at each other. Recollection, comparison, and 
deep thought were appealed to, but in vain, after which the lady 
smiled, lowered the covering of her head, and burst into tears. 

Anyeshan asked, “ Lady, who are you, and wdiere is your 
home ?” Anyeshan stared. 

The lady replied, My name is Patibhavini, and your heart 
is my home.” 

Anyeshan placed his arm around her neck and said, My 
dearest, do not weep ; to weep is not spirifcual.^^ 

She responded, I am aware that weeping is earthly, but I 
cannot overcome it, as I see you whom I thought I would never 
see again.” 

At last thej^ ceased speaking, and there was a thorough 
communion of their souls, like the union of two disembodied 
spirits. There was nothing phenomenal ; no grief, no joy, no 
sorrow. These states were all supplanted by the soul-state^ — a 
watchful penetration of each other^s soul to ascertain whether 
the two were on the same plane. 

In the morning that followed, Anveshan was introduced to 
all the yoginis. The lady, addressing them, said : To-morrow 
I leave this place with my husband. 


^ A yellow and fragrant flower. 
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The yogitiis were giicved to hear thi*;. Mother/'^ they said, 
if you leave from whom are we to get honied instruction ?'* 

“ Daughters, you are kind to think of me so affectiunatel3^ 
soul is with yours, as I see j^ou are free fioni what is sensutujs, 
In what words of affection shall ! express m^^self ? My earnest 
prayer is that you be absorbed in God. One intense contempla- 
tion increases the dutation of the next contemplation, and if 
this be repeated several times daily, j’ou gain mastcjj* over matter. 
When we reach the souUstate, all that is mateiial, all that is 
earthly, all that is special, is effaced, because the suiil-stute is 
the universal state. Look at me and m>’ husbatnl. We 
are husband and wife, but we aim at the happiness, not of 
the body or of the senses, but of the soul. We feed our thoughts 
on what is immortal — eternal. We think of what will live, 
progress and prosper in the realms of the eternal kingdom, and 
prepare ourselves to think on those celestial conditions that arc 
replete with the brightness and the glory of God.’* 

Patibhavini having ceased to speak, the yoginis proposed that 
they should all pray together. They accoulingly sat down, 
Patibhavini and Anyeshan being seated together. They were all 
rapt in contemplation, enjoying the biightness of their souks, and 
thinking it impossible that they could be disluibed by any 
external cause, when a drunken man entered the room and began 
to make great noise : Lo I here is a serpent ! there is a tiger t'' 
which annoyed the yoginis very much; but Patibhavini and her 
husband remained unmoved. When the prayers were over, the 
yoginis acknowledged their want of true spiritual culture to a 
decree that was requisite to enable them to remain undisturbed 
by external causes. 


Chapter XVI U. 

ANYESHAN AND PATTHHAVINI SEE AVRDi, OBTAIN FROM HIM 
HIS IDEAS OF THE SOUL, AND HEAR AN ACCOUNT OF HIS 
OWN ADVANCEMENT. 

The Ramna Mountain is very high, and the road to it Is very 
hazardous. Anyeshan took hts wife by the hand, and led her over 
the difficult way. Occasionally they became weary, and seating 
themselves under a tree rested, and drank water from the 
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fountains. After three day's journey they arrived at the house of 
Avedi^ where they were kindly received and hospitably 
entertained . 

Avedi said he was fully aware of the object of their visit, and 
that he would proceed to state his views, which he did, as follows : 

“ The existence of the soul, its separation from the body, and 
its immortality, are ascertainable by spiritual exercises. The soul 
is fettered or free. So long as we are under the dominion of the 
mind, we are fettered, and phenomenal states are the result of 
our condition. The power of the fettered soul is limited. It 
creates special creeds, special belief, special evil and good, special 
virtue and vice, special prayers, special salvation, special heaven 
and hell, special attributes of God, special commandments of 
God. The knowledge obtainable from a fettered soul is, indeed, 
very poor and imperfect, because it judges of God by human 
attributes. As long as the soul is not free, it cannot be disconnect- 
ed with what is material, what is emotional, and hence cannot 
obtain a true knowledge of God. The soul free does not 
experience phenomenal states 5 no joy, no grief, no hope, no 
fears ^ it felicitates within itself ; it finds good in everything. It 
is, indeed, difficult to emancipate the soul in flesh. Thank God, 

I have obtained this freedom. What I know I know through my 
non-phenomenal soul, and not through my senses.” 

Anyeshan requested him to state by what means he arrived 
at the soul-state. 

Avedi continued : 

We lived in Bhadrapura. I used to read in a patshala (village 
school), where I studied the lives of Dhruba and Piahlad,* and 
felt reverence for holiness. The great inquiry of my mind was, 
‘How can 1 be like them’? My father was wealthy, and per- 
formed many pujas. When I offered flowers at the feet of the 
idols, I prayed that I might become like Dhruba and Prahlad. 
This state of feeling was not continuous. At times I was jovial. 
When I gave gifts to the poor I was sometimes moved by com- 
passion, sometimes by pride. We had the stories of the Furanas 
related by a Kaihak.'^ I sometimes wept over, sometimes medi- 
tated on, what I then heard. There was a missionary school in the 


Two paint®. 
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village, where I read several books, and also tlie Bfble. From 
the Kathak I had heard frightful accounts of the hell, and uhat 
he said operated powerfully upon iny fears. 1 lie /Ja(i/^ now 
intensified rny fears, by teaclnng that If I did iu>t believe in 
Christ, who died to save sintu ts, I would suffer eternal helF 
torments, and, unless Christ interceded, I would neviT be torgiveti 
by God. While reclining on my betl, thoughts of these things 
tenified me beyond the power of words to relate, and occasicjiilly 
I thought of embracing Chi istianity. I used to read tire Darsanas, 
Puranas, Tantras and Opanishads. Certain parts of the 
Upanishads, Gita and the Sriinat Bhagavat appeared mf>re 
sublime than the Bible. 

“ About this time I was married. My wife ct>rdia!iy C(»- 
operated with me in the acquisition of divine knowledge I 
communicated to her what I knew, and we used to exchange our 
ideas in a quite way. My father died The vi'htde care of the 
family came on me. I inquired after the property, and f</Uiui he 
had granted large loans to persons who were unable to repay. 
We had only a lackraj grant (rent free), on the pr«*fits of which 
we all lived. Finding that it was good property, a neighbtmring 
mmindat (landlord) sought to dispossess me of it, and succeeded 
in doing so. When I instituted a auit for the purpose of rectiver- 
ing it, I was ordered to produce the bill of sale. I searched for 
it everywhere, but could nob find it. At night, while I was asleep, 
the spirit of my father appeared to me, and said that t.i»e docu- 
ment \»ad been deposited in the Court as a collateral security. 
He further said that tlie period it was to remain there was over, 
and that it would be returned on application. 

“ I was startled. I got up, looked around, but could see no 
one. 1 was glad that the required document would be forthcom- 
ing, but my grief for the loss of rny father revived, and I was 
disturbed and sorrowful. 1 obtained the document from the Court, 
as I had been so strangely informed that I would. 

“ Subsequently, any thoughts dwelt constantly on the dream, 
and ! read a great many books on Spiritualism, bub it was not 
clear to me how the soul -state could be obtained. I attended 

■f Kathaka are a class of Pwrana. teillers who relate and Hiog. They are 
listened to by all classes of the people. 
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many circles for communicaiioii with spirits. I saw chairs, tables, 
and other objects lifted and moved by an unseen agency Ink, 
pens, and paper being placed on the table, some mediiitn wiote 
against his will, and satisfactory answers were given to inquiries 
made by persons present Considering these phenomena, I 
thought they might be wholly or partially fallacious But 
whether wholly or partly true, I concluded they came through 
the senses, and hence did n >1 convey real but merel>’ pheno- 
menal knowledge. 

‘ My next train of reflections was — How am I to rise from the 
objective to the subjective or soul state ? How am I to obtain 
the orte from the many — unity from aiversity? Business took me 
to Dacca, where I made the acquaintance of many intelligent 
persons, some of whom were idolaters, and some worshippers of 
the Unseen Power. I heard the prayers of both religionists, and 
found them to be much the same. The one constructed images 
with the hand, the other constructed them with the brain ; both 
were moved by fear, and therefore incapable of praying spiritually. 
It does not follow, because a person is a worshipper of the 
Unseen Power, he is therefore a spiritual worshipper. With 
persons of this sect I passed some time. While engaged in 
prayer, they exhibited several phenomenal states — fear and 
repentance for sin, they prayed for forgiveness for sins committed^ 
they talked on humility and veneration of the infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator ; but none of these states 
produced by divine thoughts or feelings was of long duration. 

In thinking on the divine attributes, I saw sometimes in my 
brain a serene, tranquil form. I benefitted, however, by such 
prayers, but my thirst for divine knowledge increased. I thought 
that my prayers should be higher. The states induced by those 
I had been engaged in manifested more or less of goodness, but 
the same results follow the hearing of dramas or the singing or 
recital of touching hymns. The inquiry is worthy of considera- 
tion — what is a prayer? Can the infinite power be in any way 
itifiuenced or changed in its purpose by our prayers ? 

“ The external and internal of our lives are like wife and 
husband. The internal is educated and elevated by the external. 
In whatever form we pray, our souls must be more or less 
influenced. While revolving this idea in my mind, I received a 
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letter from my wife, stating that my mother had died, and that 
my eldest son followed her the next day. As a storm sweeps 
away ttees, so an affliction loosens the bondage of the sou! ; and, 
as its individualism progresses, the desire for fiuthcr emancipa- 
tion increases. 

My wife arrived from Dacca. She appeared quite resigned 
to the will of God. After some time we had this liglit : God is 
the soul of our souls, and until we lealize the existence ot our 
souls we can neither take soul-views nor understand God, our 
mission here or our destiny hereafter. We found that all the 
sensations, itnpressions and emotions were non-transmissible to 
our souls, and while in the soul-state we can clearly see the action 
and state of the different parts of our body, yea, of every nerve. 
The connection between the brain and the soul is intimate. But 
when the soul is free, the brain is thrown into the shade ; it ceases 
to receive impressions refused by the soul, which thinks and acts 
from the light within. Its connection with the senses also ceases, 
and, becoming unlimited by their limitations, it lives in a world 
where limitation as to time and space is uaknown^ — where God is 
immense power, immense light, immense xvisdom, 

** 1 am now free from all earthly ideas as to virtue and vice^ 
heaven and hell, I have fmther emancipation and individuality 
to gain, and for it I am constantly striving. I know what will 
become of me after 1 die. The divine knowledge is trui, Hfe^ 
which I realize in my soul, but which I can find no expression for 
in words, 

God Almighty is the great teacher, and the immortal sou! 
is his mirror, reflecting his effulgence and communicating his 
teachings to us. There is no other Saviour, 

“ March, brother, from stage to stage. Do not think the stage 
you arrive at is the last you are to reach, but consider that the 
more stages you pass, the nearer you are to that where pain and 
sorrow, fear and doubt, are no more ^ and that then the eternal 
sky, with no day or night, but unceasingly radiating with light 
and beauty, will appear before you. The more you are free from 
what is earthly, the more rapidly will you progress toward that 
state which is above the world of sense. 


F. C. MITTRA. 
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REFLECTIONS ON LARGENESS OF MIND. 

-fnentisque capacms altcs 

OVID. Met. i. 76. 

Of thoughts enlarged, and more exalted mind. 

As I was the other day taking a solitary walk in S-t. Paul’s, I 
indulged my thoughts in the pursuit of a certain analogy between 
that fabric and the Christian Church in the largest sense. The 
divine order and economy of the one seemed to be emblematical- 
ly set forth by the just, plain, and majestic architecture of the 
other. And as the one consists of a great variety of parts united 
in the same regular design, according to the truest art, and most 
exact proportion ; so the other contains a decent subordination 
of members, various sacred institutions, sublime doctrines, and 
solid precepts of morality, digested into the same design, and 
with an admirable concurrence tending to one view, the happiness 
and exaltation of human nature. 

In the midst of mj^ contemplation, I beheld a fly upon one of 
the pillars j and it straightway came into my head, that this same 
fly was a free-thinker For it required some comprehension in 
the eye of the spectator, to take in at one view the various parts 
of the building, in order to observe their syminetry and design., 
But to the fly, whose prospect was confined to a little part of one 
of the stones of a single pillar, the joint beauty of the whole, or 
the distinct use of its parts, were inconspicuous, and nothing could 
appear but small inequalities in the surface of the hewn stone. 

We have here, it is probable, the origin of Thompson's cntic-fly, in his 
charming poem on Summer. 

' Shall little haughty Ignorance pronounce 
His works unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds the narrow vision of her mmd ? 

As if upon a full proportioned dome, 

On sv/elling columns heav’d, the pride of art ^ 

A critic-fly, whose feeble lay scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blind presumption bold, 

Should dare to tax the structure of the whole.’ 
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which ill the view of that insect seemed so many deformed rocks 
and precipices. 

The thoughts of a free-thinker are employed on certain miiuite 
paiticularities of religion, the difificulty of a single text, or the 
unaccountableness o! some step of Providence or point of doc- 
trine to his narrow faculties, without comprehending the scrape 
and de'iign of Christianity, the prefection to which it raiseth 
human nature, the light it hath sh(‘d abroad in the world, and 
the close connection it hath as well vvith the good of public 
societies, as with that of particular persons 

This raised in me some reflections on that frame or disposition 
which is called largeness of mind, its necessit)^ towards for»ning 
a true judgment of things, and where the soul is not incurably 
stinted by nature, what are the likeliest methods to give it enlaige- 
ment. 

It is evident that philosophy doth open and enlarge the mind, 
by the general views to which tnen are habituated in that studj^^ 
and by the contetnplation of more numerous and distant objects, 
than fall within the sphere of mankind in the ordinary pursuits of 
life. Hence it comes to pass, that philosophers ju ige of inost 
things very differently from the vulgar. Sotne instances of this 
‘ma3^ be seen in the Thse^etus of Plato, where Socrates makes the 
following remarks, fimong others of the like nature, 

‘ When a philosopher hears ten thousand acres mentioned as a 
‘great estate, he looks upon it as an inconsiderable sp<Jt, having 
been used to contemplate the whole globe of earth. Or when he 
beholds a man elated with the nobility of his race, because lie can 
reckon a series of seven rich ancestors, the philosopher thinks 
him a stupid ignorant fellow, whose mind cannot reach to a 
general view of human nature, which would shew him that vs^e 
*havc all innumerable ancestors, among whom are crowds of rich 
and poor, kings and slaves, Greeks and barbarians/ Thus for 
Socrates, who was accounted wiser than the rest of the heathens, 
for notions which approach the nearest to Christianity* 

As all parts and branches of philosophy, or speculative 
knowledge, are useful in this respect, astronomy is peculiarly- 
adapted to r(*medy a little and narrow spirit In that science 
there are good reasons assigned to prove the sun a hundred 
thousand times bigger than our earth, and the distance of the 
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stars so prodigious, that a c-itinon bullet, continuing in its ordinary 
rapid motion, would not airive fiom hence at the nearest of them 
in the space of a hundred and fifty thousand years. These 
ideas wondeifully dilate and expand the mind. There is some- 
thing in the immeo'.it}’' of thus distance, that shocks and over- 
whelms the im igination • ft is t(iO big for the grasp of a humati 
intellect ; estates, provinces, and kingdoms, vanish at its presence. 
It were to be wished a certain ptince,^ who hath encouraged the 
study of it in his subjects had been himself a proficient in astro- 
nomy. This might have shewed him how mean an ambition that 
was, which terminated in a small part of what is itself but a 
point, in ii:;spect to that part of the univeise which lies within 
our view, 

But tlie Christian religion ennobleth and enlargeth the mind 
beyond any other profession or science whatsoever. Upon that 
scheme, while the earth, and the transient enjoyments of this life, 
sluink into the narrowest dimensions, and are acconnted as ^ the 
dust of a balance, the drop of a bucket, yea, less than nothing,^ 
the intellectual world opens wider to our view. The perfections 
of the Deity, the nature and excellence of virtue, the dignity of 
the human sou), are displayed in the largest characters. The 
mind of man seems to adapt itself to the different nature of its 
objects 5 it is contracted and debased by being conversant in little 
and low things, and feels a proportionable enlargement arising 
from the contemplation of these great and sublime ideas. 

The greatness of things is comparative 5 and this does not 
only hold, in respect of extension, but likewise in respect of 
dignity, duration, and all kinds of perfections. Astronomy opens 
the mind, and alters our judgment, with regard to the magnitude 
of extended beings j but Christianity produceth an universal 
greatness of soul. Philosophy increaseth our views in every res- 
pect, but Christianity extends them to a degree beyond the light 
of nature. 

blow mean must the most exalted potentate upon earth appear 
to that ej’e which takes in innumerable orders of blessed spirits 
differing in glory and perfection I How little must the amuse- 
ments of sense, and the ordinary occupations of mortal men, seem 
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to one who is engaged In so noble a pursuit, as the assimilation of 
himself to the Deity, which is the proper empk>ymcnt of every 
Christian ! 

And the improvement which grows from fiabituating the mind 
to the comprehensive views of religion must not bti though}- whol- 
ly to regard the understanding. Nothing is of greater force to sub- 
due the inordinate motions of the heart, and to regulate the will. 
Whether a man be actuated by his passions or his reason, these 
are first wrought upon by some object which stirs the soul in pro- 
portion to its apparent dimensions. Hence irreligious men, whose 
short prospects are filled with earth, and sense, and mortal life, 
are invited, by these mean ideas, to actions proportionably little 
and low. But a mind, whose views are enlightened and extended 
by religion, is animated to nobler pur.suUs by more sublime and 
remote objects. 

There is not any instance of weakness In the freethinkers that 
raises my indignation more, than their pretending to ridicule 
Christians, as men of narrow iinderstanriings. and to pass them- 
selves upon the world for persons of superior sense, and more en- 
larged views. But I leave it to any impartial man to judge which 
hath the nobler sentiments, which the greater views j he whose 
notions are stinted to a few miserable Inlets of sense, or he whose 
sentiments are raised above the common taste, by the anticipation 
of those delights which will satiate the soul, when the whole 
capacity of her nature is branched out into new faculties? lie 
who looks for nothing beyond this short span of duration, or he 
whose aims are co-extended with the endless length of eternity ? 
He who derives his spirit from the elements, or he who thinks it 
was inspired by the Almighty ? 


BERKELEY. 
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SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC LIFE OF THE JAPANESE. 

11 . 


Marriage is contracted early. Everybody must procure wife 
or husband as the case may be, from families of one^s own rank 
from whatever cities or provinces. 

When a youth has fixed his affections upon a maiden of suit- 
able condition, he declares his passion by affixing a branch of a 
of a certain shrub to the house of the damsePs parents. If the 
branch be neglected, suit is rejected ^ if it be accepted, so is the 
lover ; and if the young lady wishes to express reciprocal tender- 
ness, she forthwith blackens her teeth, but she must not pluck 
out her eye-brows until the wedding shall have been actually 
celebrated. When the branch is accepted, in the one case, or 
the parents have agreed to unite their children, in the other, a 
certain number of male fiiends of the bridegroom, and as many 
female friends of the bride, are appointed marriage-brokers. 
These persons discuss and arrange the terms of the marriage- 
contract 5 and when they have agreed upon these, they carefully 
select two auspicious days ^ the first for an interview between the 
affianced pair, the second for the wedding. 

At this stage of the proceedings the bridegroom sends presents 
as costly as his means will allow to the bride, which she immediate- 
ly offers to her parents, in acknowledgment of their kindness in 
her infancy, and of the pains bestowed upon her education. Thus, 
although a Japanese lady is not subjected to the usual oriental 
degradation of being purchased of her father by her husband, a 
handsome daughter is still considered as rather an addition than 
otherwise to the fortune of the family. The bride is not however, 
transferred quite empty-handed to her future home. Those given 
on the occasion of marriage always include a spinning wheel, a 
loom, and the culinary impliments lequisite in a Japanese kitchen. 
The whole pf this bridal equipment is conveyed is great state to 
the bridegroom’s house, on the wedding-day, and there exhibited. 
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Marriage, although a mere civil contract, is Ci^asecrated b>' a 
priest. This appears to consist in the pra\ ers and beia*<iict ions of 
the priests, accoiii pained by a formal kindling of bridal ttnchcs, the 
biides from the altar, tlie bridegroom from her< • alter wluch^ the 
pair are prooouticed man and wife. 

The bride is attired in white, to typify her purity, and covered 
from head to foot with a white veil. This veil Is her destined 
shroud, which is assumed at the mom mt of exchanging a paternal 
for a conjugal home, in token that the bride is tlumcoforaaid dead 
to her own faioil}’, beUmging wholly to the hu^ba, nd io whom she 
is about to b'i delivered up* In this gaib she is seated in a 
palanquin of the higher class, and Cririif.;d forth, escorted liy the 
marriage-brokers^ by hei family, and by tlie friends bidden to the 
wedding feast ; the men all in their dress of o^rrinony, the ivomen 
in their gayest, gold-bordered robe«. The piocession parades 
through the greater part of the town, affc^rding an exceedingly 
pretty spectacle. 

The wedding feast is, however, said usually to Cou'.ist of very 
simple fare, in honour of the frugality aiu! simpHciiy of the 
early Japanese, which many of the customs still prevalent aie 
designed to commemorate. Three day.s afterwards tltv bride and 
bridegroom pay their respects with lady’s family, an i the wedding 
forms are over. 

Whether the house in which the young wife is thus domiciliat- 
ed be her husband’s or his father’s if yet living, tiepemds upon 
whether that father has or has not been yet induced, h>' the vexa- 
tious burthens, and restrictions attached to the condition of head 
of a family, to resign that dignity to his son These ’ annoyances, 
increasing with the rank of the parties, are saul tci be such, that 
almost every father in Japan, of the higher order.s, at best, looks 
lotpatiently for the day when he .shall have a son of age t<^ take 
his place, he himself together with his wife and younger chihlren. 
becoming thenceforward dependants upon that son. And among 
such a whole nation of Lears, we are assured that no Regans and 
Gonerils of either sex have ever been known to disgrace human 
nature. 

The life of Japanese ladies and gentlemen however the latter 
may be thus harassed, is little disturbed by business ^ even govern- 
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ment offices^ from the number of occupants giving little to do — - 
their time is therefore pretty much divided between the duties of 
ceremonious politeness aiid amusement. Amongst the foimer may 
be reckoned correspondence, chiefly m notes, and the othei makii^g 
of presents, both which are Constantli^ going on, the last legulated 
by laws as immutable as are all those governing life in Japan. 
Theie are specific occasions upon which the nature of the gifts 
to be interchanged is invariably fixed j upon others, this is left to 
the choice of the donor, save and except that a superior must 
always bestow objects of utility upon an inferior, who must, in 
return, offer rarities and useless prettiness. Between equals, the 
value of the gift is immaterial ; a ctjuple of quires of paper, or a 
dozen of eggs, are a very sufficient present, so they be arranged 
in a beautiful box, tied with silk and placed upon a handsome 
tray, and accompanied with a knot of coloured paper, emblamatic 
of luck, They mu»t, indeed, be likewise accompanied, as must every 
present of the least is the greatest value, with a slice of dried fish 
of coarsest description. This same coarse fish is, moreover, an indes- 
pensible dish at the most sumptions banquets 5 and though no one 
expected to eat it, is thus constantly brought under notice in com- 
memoration of the frugality of the Japanese, whose chief food it 
constituted. Upon one festival day, every body presents a cake 
to all friends and acquaintance. 

Social intercourse among the Japanese seems at first sight 
to be entirely governed by ceremony. Two gentlemen meeting 
in the street must bow low remain for some time in their bow- 
ing attitude and part with a similar bow from which they must 
not straighten themselves so long as, by looking back, they can 
see each other. In a morning call, the visitor and other visited 
begin by sitting down on their heels facing each other; then plac- 
ing their hands on the ground, they simultaneously bow down 
their heads, as close as possible to their knees. Next follow 
verbal compliments, answered, on either side by a muttered, 
** He^ hCy then pipes and tea are brought in, and it is not till 
all this is duly performed, that anything in the nature of conversa- 
tion may be attempted. The ceremony of a morning call ends 
by serving up, on a sheet of white paper, confectionary or other 
dainties, to be eaten with shop-sticks. What he cannot eat, the 
visitor carefully folds up in paper, and deposits in his pocket-sleeve* 
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The practice of carr^dng away what is not eaten is so established 
a rule of Japenese good breeding, that, at good dinners the guests 
are expected to bring servants, with baskets properly arranged for 
receiving the remnants of the feast. 

At these entertainments each guest is served with a portion 
of every dish in a small bowl. Another bowl is placed beside 
him and kept constantly replenished with rice, whilst the sauces 
and other condiments, of which, besides soy, are salted ginger and 
salted fish, are handed round by the servants of both sexes, who 
are in constant attendar.ce. The viands consist of every kind of 
vegetables (sea-weeds not excepted), of game, including venison, 
poultry, and fish. This last, however, is the standing dish at every 
Japanese table, answering to the English joint of meat. Every 
species is eaten, down to the very coarsest 5 the lower orders feast- 
ing upon all parts of the whale, even upon the sediment from 
which the oil has been extracted. But to return to the entertain- 
ment. 

These banquets usually consist of seven or eight course, during 
the changing of which the master of the house walks round, drink- 
ing a cup of sakee with each guest. But the grand object in giving 
a dinner is said to be less the assembling a cheerful party than the 
exhibition of the abundance, variety, and magnificence of the 
China and lackered ware — called by us Japan — possessed by the 
founder of the feast ; and no compliment is so agreeable or flatter- 
ing to the master or mistress of the house, as admiration of the 
table-service and enquiries concerning the price of the different 
articles. 

Tea, made in the ordinary way, or boiled in the tea-kettle, is 
drank at all meals, and indeed all day long, by all classea. But 
there is another mode of preparing tea, which, on account of its 
expense, through the various utensils and implements employed 
in its concoction, all of which Japanese etiquette requires to be 
ornamental and costly, is wholly confined to the higher ranks, and 
by them given only upon grand occasions, and in great ceremony. 
The expense must consist wholly in the splendour of the lackered 
bowls, silken napkins, See., without which this tea cannot be offered, 
since the materials and process, as described, convey us idea of 
extravagance. The finest kinds of tea are ground to powder, a tea- 
spoonful of this powder is put into a bowl, boiling water is poured 
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upon it, and the whole is whipped with split bamboo till it creams. 
This tea is said to be a very agreeable but very heating beverage. 

When company are invited to such a tea-drinking, the room in 
which they are received must be adorned with a picture of the 
philosopher and bon^e Darona, its inventor, probably a saint. The 
decoration of a reception-room, according to this and other occas* 
tons, is in Japan, a science not to be easily acquired. In a hand- 
some Japanese drawing-room, there must be a tok'o — that is to say, 
a sort of recess, with shelves, expensively wrought of the finest 
woods. In this toko must be exhibited a single picture — no more, 
beneath which must stand a vase, with flowers. Now, not only 
must the picture be suited to the particular occasion, and there- 
fore constantly changed, but the flowers must be similarlj^ adapt- 
ed I the kinds, the variety, the number, and even the proportion 
between the green leaves and the gay blossoms, all vary accord- 
ing to the occasion. The laws that govern these variations aie 
formed into a system, and a book, treating of this complicate 
affair, is one of those studied by young ladies at school. 

The Japanese are very sociable despite their ceremonious 
nature, and, in these properly decorated apartments they habitual- 
ly assemble in considerable numbers, where the ladies sometimes 
occupy themselves with ornamental work, sometimes with music 
and drawing. At these parties, various sorts of games are like- 
wise played, of each of these amusements, a few words must be 
said. 

Of music, the Japanese are passionately fond, and their tradi- 
tions give the art a divine origin. It has produced many instru- 
ments — stringed, wind and of the drum and cymbal kind — but 
with all this variety of instruments (21 in number), the Japanese 
have no idea of harmony ; and when several are played together 
they are played in unison. Nor are they proficients in melody 5 
their airs, we are told, boasting neither “wood notes wild ** or any 
portion of science. Yet to this music they will listen delightedly 
for hours, 

The dancing is of the Oriental style (pantomimic), and depend- 
ing upon the arms and body, rather than the feet ; which remain 
nearly immovable; and concealed beneath the robes. It is, in fact, 
pantomimic in character, and generally designed to represent some 
scene of passion, absurdity or every day life* These domestic 
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ballets Hie performed by the ladies, the men gazing in rapturon.s 
admiration ; although the utmost praise their Dutch vistors can 
bestow upon the exhibition is, that it is perfectly free as iniglit be 
anticipated from the character of the daueeis, ftoin the imh cenG 
and licentious character of these of the Onental dancing-girls. 
The country does not appear, however, to be destitute of this class 
of peifoimers. 

Cards and dice are prohibited • and although the law is said to 
be secretly transgressed in gaming houses, at li'mie the Japanese 
respect it, and resort to other kinds of gamcvS. ChesH and draughts 
are great favourites, as is one lesembliny the Ir,alia,n tnaro, An- 
othei game seems original. A pnp|)<*t is floated in a vessel of 
water, round which the company stand, playing the syamsie and 
singing as the puppet moves. As it turns, penalties of sakee — 
drinking are imposed, as in wrong gue8.ses at the Japanese moro^ 
and the like opportunities for forfeits. Upon occasions of this kind, 
the trammels of cei-eniony are completely broken, and the most 
extravagant merriment prevails, often ending in results, veny eorr- 
traiy to English notions of the temperance of tropical and oiiental 
climates. is drunk, as a penalty or voluntarily, to int<ixic4- 

tion by the men, who then sober themselves with tea and again 
inebriate themselves with sakee ^ unfit, after several repetitions of tlm 
two processes, they are carried away in.sensible. 

Tn summer, their joyous meetings usually take the form of rustic, 
and especially water parties, founed expre‘?sly for the enjoyment 
•of fine scenery. Large companies will speml the afternoon, evening 
and part of the night, upon the lakes, rivers, or innumeiable bays 
of the sea in their Icghly-deconi ted boats, with music and ban- 
qiu-ts. During the heat of the day, they lie moored in some shady 
nook protected fiom the sun's rays, hut open with sea bieeze, whence 
they command a pleasing view. In the evening, the waters reBound 
with music, and are illuminated with the moving light from the 
^coloured paper lanterns of the s<-veral boats. 

In order to divert the company, shouhl eon ver.sation fhig an<! 
their own music pall on the oar, prof<^ssionaI musicians, jugglers, 
posture-makers, and the like are hired for the day. To these are 
added a variety of the story-teiling genus, very different in charac*- 
ter from the ordinary members of the profession of the East. 
Where persons make it their especial busjness to learn, not remances 
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but all tbe gossip of a neighbourhood, which they retail for the en- 
tertainment of other employers. Some of these traders in scandal are 
frequently hired to relieve the tedium of a sick-room ; but those 
engaged to divert a party of pleasure, have a second and somewhat 
startling duty — it is, to set an example of politeness and high breed- 
ing, to improve the tone of the society that requires their services. 
These (not very homogeneous) functions they are said to combine 
in a most extraordinary manner. We are assured that although, in 
this capacity of amusers, they indulge in extravagant bu:^oonery, 
rudeness, and impudence, they remain perfectly self-possessed, and 
at the proper moment, resuming their polished demeanour, recall 
the whole company to order and good breeding. 

From the pleasures atid forms that mainly occupy the life of a 
Japanese, we roust now turn to its closing scene, .and, having 
begun with his birth, end the chapter with bis burial. Many 
Japanese of the higher order die nay boen^ either in the course of 
nature or by their own hands. If a man holding office dies, his 
death is concealed— it is nayboen — and family life proceed apparent- 
ly as usual, till the reversion of his place has been obtained for 
his son. If such a person be deeply in debt, the same course is 
adopted for the benefit of his creditors, who receive his salary, 
whilst he, though well-known to be dead, is nominally alive. 

Again, if he has incurred any disfavour, or connected with any 
offence, the conviction of which would be attended with disgraceful 
punishment, confiscation, and corruption of blood, he probably rips 
himself up, either in his family circle, if any good to his family be 
contingent upon his death’s remaining for a time nay hoen^ or 
publicly in a solemn assembly of his friends, if the object be solely 
a satisfaction of justice, and obviating of punishment. 

When the necessity for the nay hoen ceases or when a Japanese 
openly dies, either naturally or by the national hara Mri, the first 
symptom of mourning that appears, is the turning all the screens and 
sliding doors throughout the house topsy-turvy, and all garments 
inside out. A priest then takes his place by the corpse. The 
family is supposed to be too much absorbed in sorrow to admit of 
their attending to the minor cares and preparations requisite upon 
the melancholy occasion ; wherefore, they are permitted to meet 
in unmolested solitude whilst their most intimate friends supply 
their places in all matters of business or ceremony. One of these 
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kind siitstitnteR directs the laying out of the copse, while another 
orders the funeral. One stations himself at the honse-door in his 
dress of ceremony to receive the formal visits of condolence pai<l by 
all the friends and acqnaintance of the deceased, but pai<i outside 
the door, to avoid tho impurity incurred by entering tlie house of 
death. The digging of the grave is superintended by a fourth 
friend. This is situated in the grounds of a temple, is shaped like 
a well, and lined with strong cement to prevent the infiltration of 
water. If the deceased be married, the grave is usual iy made 
sufficient!}^ capacious to receive husband and wife. A monument 
is prepared, bearing the name of the deceased, and, if married, the 
name of the survivor is added in red letters, to he black ened, is 
sometimos gilt, when this surviving partner shall rejoin in the grave 
the partner who has gone before. 

When all the preparations are complet.e<l, the corpse, waslicHi, 
and clad in a white shroud, on which the priest has inscribed some 
sacred characters, as a sort of passport to heaven, is placed, in the 
sitting posture of the country, in a tub-shaped coffiii, which is en- 
closed in an earthenware vessel of corresponding figure ; ami the 
fineral procession begins. This is opened by a number of torch- 
bearers, who ai'e followed by a large company of priests, bearing their 
sacred books, incense &c. Then comes a crowd of servants carry- 
ing bamboo poles, to which are are attached lanterns, umbrellas, and 
strips of white paper imseribed with sscred sentences. These imme- 
diately precede the corpse in its round coffin, borne upon a bier, and 
covered with a sort of white paper chest, having a dome-fashioned 
roof, over which a garland is suspended from a bamboo carried by a 
servant. Immediately behind the body walk the friernis and 
acquaintance of the deceased, in their dress of ceremony, accom- 
panying, attending, and surrounding the masculine portion of the 
family and kindred, who are attired in mourning garments of pure 
white. White mourning is also worn by the bearers and house- 
hold servants of the deceased. The procession is closed by the ladies 
attended by her female servants. The palanquin of the family and 
their female friends, each in her own palanquin, of relations are 
distinguished from those of friends by the white mourning dresses 
of the attendants. In families of lower rank, the female relations 
and their friends walk after the men. 

The. sorrowful trcsln is met at the temple by another body of 
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priests, who perform a funeral service, and the corpse is interred 
to a peculiar sort of funeral music, produced by striking copper 
basins. During this ceremony, two persons, deputed from the 
house of death, sit in a side chamber of the temple, with writing 
materials, to note down the names of every friend and acquaintance 
who has attended. 

In former times, obsequies were, in many various ways, far 
more onerous, for it seems that, even in secluded and immutable 
Japan lapse of years has wrought its ordinary, softening effect 
and lessened the propensity to make great sacrifices, either of life or 
of property. In the early times alluded toj the dead man’s house 
%vas burnt ; except so much of it as was used in constructing his 
monument. Now it is merely purified, by kindling before it a great 
fire, in which odoriferous oils and spices are burnt. At that period, 
servants were buried with their masters, originally alive 3 then as 
gentler manners arose, they were permitted to kill themselves 
first ; and they should be thus buried, was, in both cases, expressly 
stipulated when they were buried, Now, effigies are happily sub- 
stituted for the living men. 

The mourning is said by some of the writers to last forty-nine 
days, but this must mean the general mourning of the whole family, 
inasmuch as Dr. Von Siebold expressly says that very near rela- 
tions remain impure — which, in Japan, is the some thing— as much 
as thirteen mouths. It appears also, that there aie two periods of 
mourning in Japan, as with ns, a deeper and a lighter, 
which may help to explain the discrepancy. During the specified 
forty-nine days, all the hindered of the deceased repair daily to the 
tomb, there to pray and offer cakes of a peculiar kind, as many in 
number as days have elapsed since the funeral ; thus presenting 
forty-nine on the forty-ninth day. On the fiftieth day, the men 
shave their heads and beards, which had remained unshorn and 
untrimmed during the seven weeks AH signs of mourning are laid 
aside, and women resume the ordinary business of life, their first 
duty being to pay visits of thanks to all who attended the funeral. 
It should be however, that for half a century the children and 
^rand-children of the deceased continue to make oiffering upon the 
tomb. 


A. J. 
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ROMA 

OK 

A CHAPTER FROM RliAL LIFE. 

Chapter 1. 

!She cried and coaxed in vain. 

Her arts brou|?ht her no j^jain. 

In the town of Midnapore in Bengal^ in a quarter m*>uopolized 
mainly by ‘‘ unfortunates and in a dingy, dark room on the 
groundfloor, a beautiful ^ young woman, a perfect type of the 
“ bonnie lassie"’ was .seated. She had just passed the line which 
demarcates a girl from a maiden and had developed charms 
which were as attractive as they were pleasant. She was sweet 
sixteen and her fair complexion, aquiline nose, lustrous large 
eyes, ruddy cheeks and lips were onl}' to be seen to be admired. 
The contour of her body was symmetrical and the expression 
of her face betokened a good, pure heart. She was weeping bitterly, 
sobbing loudly and wringing her fair hands convulsively, just 
Jhen, a woman — “fair, fat and forty — with a face, swollen with 
drink and distorted with unholy, unruly passions entered the 
room and addressing the fair maiden said — 

Roma, it"s no use weeping, your tears would not mi>ve me 
by a hair"s breadth. Why spoil your beauty by crying ? Once 
for all, be a good girl and obey me. My proposal is nothing 
unusual. You are born with a stigma in your character. A 
courtezan's daughter cannot but be an unfortunate. Then why 
all this fuss — this much ado about nothing. Rajani Babu is 
a young, rich zemindar, he has taken a fancy to you, why baulk 
his cherished desire and my ardent wish ? With your superb 
beauty and splendid voice you will, like a veritable queen, obtain 
the homage of the other sex, who will be only too glad to fall 
down at your feet and worship you. Is it not a triumph, the 
thought of which, would make one's heart leap with joy?" 
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^‘Mother” meekly replied Roma/* leave me alone, I am really 
too ill to talk. Have mercy on me and allow me to tread the 
path of virtue. 1 know, the unfortunate accident of birth Is 
against me, but i still wish to be virtuous and lead a pure life. You 
may not have anything to do with me. I want to be a recluse, 
passing my days in the performance of religious duties, 
inculcated in our shastras. I would lose my life, than be a wicked 
woman, bringing shame on our sex, society and religion/* 

“ Wretched girl answered her mother “you are bewitched 
and talk nonsense I would not be baulked. Take care, that I 
do not disown and discard you. In that case, you shall have to 
live elsewhere and earn your living/* 

I am prepared the girl said ** to accept all risk and be a 
common hand-maiden in a gentleman's family. Lord Srikrishna 
would help me, as He does, all innocent people, who wish to keep 
their dharma intact/* 

“ Then go to h — 1 " said the wicked mother in a husky 
voice, rendered perfectly unpleasant by unusual wrath and 
drink, “ let me not see your face, when I get up in the 
morning. The girl did not dare reply and the woman left 
the room in a towering rage, banging the door after her. Roma 
sat quietly and wept, as if her heart would burst. She did not 
partake a morsel of food, nor had she a wink of sleep, that 
night. 

The rowdy house in which she lived, was hushed into repose at 
two o'clock in the morning. Roma came out of her room at that 
time and peeping cautiously on every side, ran up to the main 
entrance, which she quietly unlocked and getting into the street, 
ran as if her dear life was at stake. She had not the least know- 
ledge of the topography of the town, but she somehow reached 
its outskirts, until at last, she got rid of it altogether and went to 
a pucca road which led to ' Garbetta, once the seat of a Sub* 
Division. She had no mishap on the way and the dawn of day 
found her in front of a dense jungle of sal trees. Much worried 
and fatigued, she boldly entered the jungle and finding a shady, 
secluded spot — laid herself down" on the ground. Tired nature 
could not fight any longer. Deep profound sleep overtook her 
•and she was in a trice in dream land, forgetful of her woes, 
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Chapter H. 

They aearched her and low. 

But it wa« all no go. 

The next day, Ramani — Roma^•5 reputed another, got up from 
bed at 8 o^clock in the morning and called aloud her maid-servant 
— Khema. On the maid-servant entering the room, she wished 
her tea and ckillum to be brought at once and when she had them, 
she asked, “ Kherna ! where’s Roma*’ the maid-servant replied 
I don^t know, I’ll just go to her room and see whether she is 
up from bed or not. 

Ramani was enjoying her alballah^ when she heard the 
shrill voice of Khema crying out ** mother, mother, come <mt, 
Roma is no where in the house. I’ve searched for her high and 
low and cannot find her.” 

Ramani rushed out of her room in the corridor and asked, 
Is it really true, that Roma is not to be found ? ” 

Khema replied it is so,” 

Ramani sat down on the ground and wept for some time. 
Evidently her conscience had stricken her and it tvas a sight to 
watch the contortions on her face, varying, as they did, from the 
different ideas which swayed her mind. At last, she exclaimed, 
1 had been too hard upon the poor girl and she has left me. 
i’ll, however, leave no stone unturned to ferret her out, cost 
what it may.” Addressing Khema. she said Run up to Rajaoi 
Babu and tell him to come to me at once. Say what had happened 
and tell him to lose no time to see me forthwith.” 

Khema rushed out of the house and within a short time, a 
landau stopped in front of Ramani’s house, 

A fair young man alighted from the trap and entering 
Ramani’s room said ** don’t weep Ramani. Roma could not have 
gone a long distance. She must be somewhere in this totvo. 
I^U set the police after her and hope to bring her back to you, 
in the course of the evening. ! don't wish to loose precious time. 
So, I must be off Ory your tears and don’t make a fool of your- 
self.” 

Saying this, Rajani Babu left the house and drove straight to 
the office of the District Superintendent of Police. The upshot 
of his interview with the local head of the Police, resulted in the 
myrmidons of the law-being set on the track of Roma and a reward 
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of five hundred rupees was offered for her recovery dead or alive* 
The Police did their level best to trace up the girl, but all their 
efforts were frustrated. She was sought for high and low, but not 
the least clue about her whereabouts, could be obtained, for love or 
lucre. At last, the police gave up the game as lost and Roma was 
not, fortunately brought back in the den of vice. Her flight was 
the talk of the town for a week and then people forgot all about 
her Even Ramani ceased to weep after the lapse of sometime. 

Chapter III. 

Believe me my own dear mother, 

I will give you food and shelter, 

It was late in the day, when Roma awaked, refreshed by sleep 
and rest. She was arranging her ideas and she shuddered at the 
incidents which had happened overnight. She knelt down and 
joining her hands together prayed to God for her deliverance and 
future strength* Tears trickled down her cheeks and it was a 
rare sight to see the fair, virtuous and innocent maiden supplicating 
to her Maker, with all the fervour and strength in her pure soul* 
God had evidently listened to her prayer and a deliverer in 
the person of an old, sturdy Sonthal stood, only a few yards off. 
The old man was sobbing. Evidently, he had a good heart and 
without knowing the circunnstances which had brought Roma into 
the sal jungle, he was leniently disposed in her favour. Advancing 
towards Roma he said in a sweet voice, “ My little mother, come 
to me and Pll give you shelter and succour, as you sadly need 
both. Don’t be afraid of me — I mean you no harm/^ 

His manly bearing, soothing words and the expression of his 
face which denoted nothing but a brave, kind heart, implanted 
hope in the heart of Roma and she meekly said ** “Father, I've 
faith in your words and your face is an index to your mind. 
I am prepared to go with you anywhere and keep my honor in 
your hands” The Sonthal replied, Little Maye, [ am a man of 
few words and do not know the finnesse of conventional society. 
I am brought up in the jungle and belong to it. Your sweet face 
makes me feel, as if you are my daughter, born from my loins. 
Take a SonthaPs words as true, when he utters them, hold- 
ing the bow and arrow. I doiPt know, who you are, but you 
have captured my old heart and I thoroughly mean to stand by 
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you, in happiness or misery, health or disease, wealth or poverty 
in weal or woe, like a father and so Heaven help 

The brave words of the son of the forest begat confidence and 
Roma said Father, Til go with you, wherever you will bid me/’ 
''Little Maye the Sontha! said the fact of your addressing 
me as father has captivated by heart and Til be a true lather to 
you. As 3'ou are still weak, take hold of my iiands and come with 
me. I live in the heart of the jungle by the side of a rippling 
brook, amidst fruit trees and perfumed fii)wers. The site and 
environments would please you, as well as my old wife and 
(laughters, whose aim In life would be to please you and keep you 
ill form. Come on.” 

. Taki’'g hold of the SonthaPs hands, R<on:i went with him, ex- 
plaining to him. on the way, the sad cjrcnmstaiic<»s winch had 
brought her over to the jungle. 


Chapter IV. 

A streak of light wae Been, 

Driving darknesH quite clean. 

Nacho was a Sonthal village, standing on the banks of the 
K.5do — a hill stream which rippled and murmured all the > ear 
round, but was furious and foaming during the rainy season, 
marching past the village, with tremendous velocity. In the midst 
of the village, encircled by lofty sa/ and fruit trees and embellished 
by flowering plants and creepers of sorts, stood the habitation 
of the Elder and Chief, whose reputation for honesty, truthfulness, 
courage and a stern sense of justice was the talk of the village 
and its neighbourhood. He was loved and re.spected by all and 
no body ever dared to make any insinuations against him. His 
name was Jovia and it was he who had befriended Roma in her 
hour of need. Jovia went towards the river side, where three 
beautiful Sonthal damsels on the eve of budding out into sweet 
maidenhood and adorned with pretty, perfumed flowers and garlands 
were seated on the edge of the river on stones and blocks of wood* 
They were talking and laughing in the midst of the pretty 
sylvan scene and the air of innocence which characterized, their 
faces was a rare sight. On Jovia coming close to them, they 
joyfully stood up, made their (obeisance and clapping their 

hands, merrily danced and danced round the old man to the 
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time and cadence of a song which they sung in chorus. The 
old man seemed to be in a rapture and when the song ceased, 
said, “ My dear girls, God bless you. I never dreamt that so 
much happiness was in store for me, my little mother, my blessed 
Roma, it is you that have brought sun-shine on my hearth and 
home. You have taught these girls and they are only your apt 
pupils. May God protect and make you happy.” Father replied 
Roma in her sweet voice you are too kind and indulgent towards 
me. I thank Lord Krishna for granting me such a pleasant home 
and such loving parents and sisters. I cannot imagine that Lofa 
and Lona are not my own dear sisters, born in the same womb 
in which I had my birth.” ** People take you for utterin sisters 
my dear interposed Jovia. The shades of evening were falling. 
Just then, a gong and conch-shell sounded and the three girls, 
with the agility of a deer, ran towards a temple, made up with 
blocks of stones and cement, in which stood on a vedz (platform) 
fine images of Radha-Knshna. The temple was erected and the 
images brought down for the purpose of worship, on Romans 
initiative. She had preached the truth of pure vais/wabtsm 
with such vigor and animation, that the simple people, amongst 
whom she lived, were touched to the quick by her enthusiasm and 
pure life and were converted to her cult. They only believed in 
ghosts, witches and other malefic powers and it was no wonder 
that they were charmed with the simple truths preached by the 
angelic Roma. The entire village stood in front of the temple 
and Roma herself performed the arati worship. When it was 
over, loud cries of Radha-Krishna ki jaf, made by devout 
believers, rent the air. The girls then wended their way towards 
their home, Ht up with lanterns and chirags and perfumed with 
a profusion of flowers 


Chapter V. 

Like a flash she came and was gone, 

Just the girl to be wooed and won, 

One single soul, when touched with the spirit of God, can 
achieve wonders. Roma though a mere girl in years, had yet a 
pure, large heart, in which the soft teachings of the inner spirit, 
were retained and reflected. Liberated from her sinful surround- 
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ings, she developed prem and hhakti of the loftiest type and ideali- 
ty and the power of transferring her spiritual enthusiasm to others 
and it was no wonder, that within a short time, the whole Sonthal 
community in and about Nacho, was converted to Vaishnabism 
of the type inculcated in the blessed Oita by Lfjrd Sri Krishna 
and preached latterly by that Avatar of love and faith as the 
immortal Chaitanya. On the riverside, there was a cluster of 
Sal trees, almost forming a citclc, within which, wooden seats 
have been placed for the convenience of the girls of the village. 
On the outer area of the circle, flowering creepers and plants, 
have been planted. So, of an evening, when the summer season 
was at its height, it was a pleasure to sit in the retreat, enjoying 
the pure air of the Rylo, perfumed, as it was, by a profusion of 
flowers, which bloomed In and about the place. Roma, Lofa and 
Lora were seated underneath the trees, laughing and chatting 
merrily away. The^^ had not evidently seen a pair of brilliant 
eyes, peering at them from behind a sal tree. The man, whoever 
he was overhearing the conversation and wa.s struck by the sense 
and depth of the observations made by Roma. The man was 
richly dressed for a Sonthal and had a noble bearing. HIb age, 
perhaps, was five and twenty, his complexion exceedingly fair, his 
deportment dignified and his facial expression was an index to his 
lofty heart. Thinking it infradig to be lurking about and playing 
the ignoble part of an eaves dropper, he quietly came out and 
presented himself before the young ladies, who were startled at 
his advance. Making a respectful bow to the ladies, he said 
“ Fm afraid, Tve somewhat startled you, ladles, by abruptly coming 
into your presence. Excuse me, please, for any inconvenience 
I may have caused. I come to you not as a stranger, but m a 
friend and an atit/ti/^ 

** You are,*^ replied Roma, “Welcome, Sir, youVe not incon- 
venienced us in any way.’-^ 

Thank you very much. May I ask, whether Jovia is in the 
village or not?” 

“ He is in his house/' Roma said again, we will send him 
to you.*' 

Saying this, the ladies got up and like startled fawns nimbly 
strode away. 
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The new comer had not had the opportunity of putting in 
another word. When they had left, he muttered audibly Who 
can she be T* 

Chapter VL 

Who ia she my dear friend, 

’Fore whom my head did bend. 

Jovia came shortly after and made his salams reverentially 
ala Sonthalia. The new comer addressed him first and said — - 
** Jovia, 1 hope you and the members of your family are doing 
well ? Pray, who is this young lady ? I don’t remember seeing 
her before.’^ 

Jovia replied Rajaji Maharaj, with the blessings of Lord 
Krishna, we are well — mentally and physically. Little maiji is 
the presiding goddess of this part of the country. We are indebted 
to her for many things. She has taught us to know Lord Krishna 
and his sublime teachings.” 

What you say may be all true, my friend, but you have not 
answered my question who is little maiji 

She is an angel in human shape, sent by the Great Lord 
Krishna to elevate fallen Sonthals,'^ 

“ I repeat you’ve not answered my question and you’re, in 
good sooth, tiring out my patience. In heaven^s name, who is she 
and whence does she come from? ” 

She is gravely replied Jovia, “ one of the lowest of the low 
and comes from Midnapore.” 

“ Lowest of the low exclamed the new comer with a start 
“ you don't mean it. You’re enigmatical, my friend, explain 
yourself/’ 

Fll leave the explanation to her when you meet her next, 
you can hear the details of her life, from her own Hps.” 

“ I have pitched my tent on the East of your new temple. 
Come and see me there. Don’t fail to take the girl with you. 
I assure you it’s not idle curiosity, which prompts me to know 
all about her. A mysterious influence is working upon me and 
leading me, against my will, to her. I do not fully understand 
my own mind. I only feel that something startling is about to 
happen. Go home, my friend and bring her to me at once.'’ 

Saying this, the new comer left the place and his gait, and 
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mien hitherto so steady, displayed a restlessness which was the 
effect of unusual mental working If one had seen the unsteady 
and listless way in which he walked away, he would have un- 
doubtedly said that the man had taken a drop too much for his 
food. Jovia also was thoughtful and heaving a sigh, wended his 
way home. 


Chapter VII. 

Salctf 18 not forcibly drawn^ 

Evolved for work to carry on. 

As soon as Jovia crossed his threshold, Roma ran up to him 
and in her own sweet way asked Father, who Is this man ? His 
sudden appearance had frightened us to death.” 

He is ” answered Jovia the Rajah of this place and the 
proprietor of this part of the Gurjhat Mehals. Of all the Gurjhati 
Rajahs, he is the greatest and best — a kind landowner — capital 
Shikari and as brave a man, as trod mother earth/* 

“ But what has brought him to this part of the country ?” 

“ He comes here, once a year, for the purpose of SMkar and 
freely mixes with his ryots, who can meet him, without the least 
restraint. He personally attends to their complaints, if any and 
relieves them forthwith. He largely distributes money and 
clothes and treats his ryots with the greatest kindness. He 
sojourns here for a couple of days or so and after a great Bkikar^ 
wounds up by granting a big feast, which is enjoyed by everybody 
on account of the host's Bonhomie and comraderie. His name 
is Rajah Siladri Sing Vramaratura, Roma carelessly heard to what 
Jovia said and remarked ** then he is a good man and land- 
holder.” 

** That undoubtedly he is#” 

That's good '' was Roma's laconic answer. 

After hemming and hawing a bit Jovia said Mai, you shall 
have to go to the Rajah, with my girls. He has asked me to 
take you to him.” 

“ Whatever may be the custom here, I cannot ” said Roma 
gravely go to him. He should. If he so listed, come to us. The 
dustoor in my part of the country, prohibits unmarried girls from 
visiting the male sex, however high their position may be. 1 
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can, however, see him in the presence of yourself, your wife and 
the girls.^’ 

** He may be annoyed at this and consider it disrespectful to 
him/* 

“ He cannot be so foolish, if I take him for a true man/^ 

V\\ tell him all this and come back to you in a trice/' “ You 
need not at all be in a hurry. YouVe not eaten, as is your wont, 
anytliing after your first meal. The girls have some fine fruits for 
you and brewed a pungent hanrim. Take a cup of it and a 
fruit or two and then you can go where you like. Lofa, Lora, 
my dear sisters, where are you ? “ The laughing girls came to 

the place and asked What are we to do ?*' 

“Bring the fruits you have gathered in the jungle and a pot- 
ful of the hanvia \^ou have freshly brewed/* 

The girls ran away and immediately came back with the 
articles indicated. Jovia put the pot to his lips and emptied the 
contents at one breath. He complacently smacked his lips and 
eating a couple of fruits said *'God bless you my girls. I’ll now 
be off/* Suiting his word to action, he left his home and went 
awa 3 ^ The girls laughed, chatted and sang in turn. 

Chapter VIII. 

1 must carry the day, 

Cost whatever it nia 3 \ 

Jovia went to the Rajah’s tent and stood in his presence. 
Finding that he had come alone, the Rajah asked him in a 
peremptory tone. Why are you alone ? Where is the young lady?*' 
Jovia again made his salutation and meekly said “ the young 
lady won’t come. She said that in her part of the country, it is 
not the etiquette for unmarried females to pay visits to the other 
sex/’ Evidently, the reply was not relished by the Rajah whose 
face flushed with anger. He was about to use some unparlia- 
mentary language, when he checked himself and said, “ By 
everything that is holy, she is right. I’m a fool and had not 
gallantry enough to shew the lady the respect due to her. If 
the mountain would not come to Mahomet, Mahomet would go 
to the mountain. I’ll go to her. Come along, old fellow/’ 

He got up from his chair and went towards Jovia’s house, the 
old man followed him. As soon as, they had reached their 
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destination. Jovia again salaried humbly and said* ** My lieg*.* 
lord, you'^re thrice welcome to the habitation of your poor 
vassal/' The Rajah pleasantl}^ replied, *' No ceremony, old boy, 
take me to the lady/' He was ushered into the sitting room of 
the girls, who ail stood up an<l made their salutations# The room 
was neatly and tastefully decorated with fresh flowers and 
festoons, A veha/a (violin) was lying by, some Bengali boiiks 
were scattered on a small table and odds and ends on varitms 
i^ides clearly indicated that the presiding genius of the room was 
a lady of education and culture. The Rajah was evidently 
struck with the arrangements of the room and said, I have 
never expected to see such taste and refinement and T suppose it 
is all your handiwork." He respectfully bowed to Roma and 
pyed her with some awe and trepidation* Roma had such a 
chaste, dignified countenance and her eyes were lit up with such 
spirituality, that the most depraved reverentially bowed his head, 
on casting his eyes upon her. The Rajah quietly said Fm 
anxious to know you and your antecedents, if you care at ail to 
take me into your confidence. Jovia has not been able to enlighten 
me on the points and I should be much thankful to you, if you 
would kindly favour me with some information on the subject* It is 
not idle curiosity that protnpts me to take such a course. Believe 
me, young lady, that some unseen power is urging me on" Roma 
quickly Haid " I thank you for the interest you take in me, and 
I fully believe, that, at times, we are led on by a higher and holier 
pou er." 

May I then " interposed the Rajah “ make myself so bold 
as to ask you all about your good self,** 

‘M*ve"Roma replied ** nothing extraordinary in my career. 
The details of my life are common enough and may not at all 
be interesting to you. Fm by repute, the daughter of a common 
courtezan and my life was spent, in a vicious place and amidst 
Scenes and surroundings too low and nauseating to be mentioned 
in decent company. When I had attained the age of six years, 
a poor Vaisnab beggar woman who was my next door neighbour, 
taught me the Bengali alphabet and the rudiments of the great 
religion of the Bhagbat and the Gita, She insisted on my utter- 
ing the sacred name of Sri Krishna at least twenty times a day 
'and sooth to say, the utterance of the name brought on faith and 
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love and with increasing years, an yearning to leave my depraved 
home and to breathe the air of freedom and purity took possession 
of me and I was determined to leave the place, happen what 
might. My yearning was fanned to frenzy, when an ignoble 
proposal of a detestable character was made to me by my 
reputed mother Without caring for the consequences, I left 
home and fled towards the jungle, when through God^s mercy, I 
met this noble man, who lias been a veritable father to me. flis 
wife — my mother, loves me ardently and his girls are my own dear 
sisters, in whose companj^, I have been passing my days placidly. 
Pve nothing more to say ” Roma stopped here and the Rajah was 
seen to dry his wet eyes with a pocket handkerchief. For some-. 
time, he sat quiet, as if tr3dng to remember something. At last' 
he jumped up from his chair and said in the loudest of tone 
‘‘ Ramani, Ramani, Ramani ’’ whatever may be the significance 
of what he uttered, he ran to Romans side and without giving one 
word of explanation or shewing the least respect towards the young 
lady, he coollj^ raised that portion of her jacket which covered 
up the back, which he scanned keenly and attentivelj^ Pulling his 
forefinger on the right side of her back, he pointed to the mark 
of a trisul (tridenb^ and exultingly exclaimed Blessed be the 
name of God, It is, as I thought Blessed be His name.'* He 
was so excited, that he could offer no explanation. He moved 
round and round the j^oung lady, clapped his hands and repeated 
in great glee “ Blessed be His name*" Saying this, he left the 
place aburptly. 

Chapter IX. 

The Rajah went away, 

Thinking hard all the way. 

The strange way in which the Rajah gave expression to his 
feelings surprized Jovia and the female members of his family, 
Thej^ could not account for the Rajah’s exultation, nor for the 
abruptness of his departure. Instead of bothering their heads 
with bootless conjectures, Jovia made up his mind to call on the 
Rajah in his tenb He hastened on to the place and found that 
the tent has been struck. People were busily engaged in packing 
off various articles, which* were placed on hackeries and expedi- 
tiously" sent out of the village. The Rajah could not be seen, but 
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his favorite servant Jhindah was coolly smoking his chilium undei- 
neath a. spreading tree. Jovia went up to him and saluting him 
said '' Khansamaji, what is the matter ? Why has the tent been 
struck? The Rajah wished to remain here a couple of days or 
more and yet he is going away ? What is In the wind 

Take your breath, friend,'' replied the philosophic servitor, 
“smoke away and don't bother me, like a good boy, as you are, 
with a string of questions." 

But surely you would tell me, for auld lang syne, where 
the Rajah is going to, in such a hurry." 

** I always disliked hurried motions and specially In great men. 
Haste indicated lowness, which should be avoided, if only to 
shew your manners. Everything in good time.” 

“ You are quite right in your exposition, but you have not 
answered my question." 

‘ Haven't I ? And luck to me. But what is your question, 
after all. Associating always with the great, my memory always 
plays me false." 

“ I asked where is the Rajah going to ?" 

“ He is going some where no doubt, hut bless me ii I know, 
in which portion of God's creation." 

“ That is unfortunate. At any rate, I thought you had the 
Rajah's confidence and knew his intentions " 

“ The Rajah cares a button for men of our stamp. We are 
created for his convenience and nothing further." 

**But where, in the name of goodness, is the Rajah. I don’t 
find him anywhere." 

“ He may be hanging on the branch of any tree, for aught I care*" 

“ You don't seriously mean it. The Rajah is good and kind 
to all." 

“ His goodness and kindness are for public show, not for 
private use." 

You're surely slandering your lord and master and I am 
sorry for you." 

“ Don't be so bad as to be sorry for me. Keep your feelings 
for others. If you really wish to know the Rajah's whereabouts. 
Go to that smart syce who is holding that fine Arab horse, saddled 
and bridled." Jovia ran up to the syce and asked where the 
Rajah was. Instead of making an answer, he indicated a spot 
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in the jungle, where the Rajah sat on mother earth, in 
deep reverie. Jovia was anxious to go to him, but was afraid of 
causing the Rajah^s displeasure. He stood silently, keeping his 
eye on the Rajah, After the lapse of about quarter of an liour, 
the Rajah heaved a deep sigh and his eye fell upon Jovia, whom 
he called to his side. As soon as the man was near enough he 
said “ Jovia, i^m afraid, 1 had been rather hasty. For some 
reason or other, my feelings overpowered me and I had nob 
been able to bid good-bj^e to Roma in the respectful way, 
she deserves to be tieated, by right. She must have taken 
me for an idiot. Tell her please, with my respects, that Pm going 
out on an errand, which affects her closely. I may be absent for 
a fortnight or so and when I return, I would with God’s blessings, 
be able to shew to her conclusively, that she is not, what she had 
always thought. Her days of adversity are over and the stigma, 
attaching to her birth, would be a thing of the past. My words 
may appear enigmatical, but they are nevertheless true, as true 
as yon Sun-down. Pointing to the luminous orb of the day, which 
was fast setting westward^ the Rajah went to his pet horse and 
pulling him by the neck, started off at a gallop. Jovia could not 
understand the significance of the prophetic words of the Rajah, 
hut wended his way home cogitating seriously. 

Chapter X. 

It may appear funn^^ 

You may be a Rani. 

Jovia was ovet whelmed with questions when he returned. 
Words weic shot at him from all points of the compass. Without 
vouchsafing a single reply, he quietly sat on a woodon stool and 
asked Lofa for hauria. Partaking a copious dose, he vidped his 
month with his gtimcha and then said ‘‘ young ladies, doiPt be 
startled with the story which I would presently unfold. It will 
affect a nameless young lady and she may be, one day, a big 
princess, for what I know saying this he looked slyly towards 
Roma, stood up erect and saluted her aiamihtaire. The young 
ladies laughed merrily and mockingly screwed up their faces 
gravely, to shew that they were all attention. Jovia to tease 
them a bit, cleared his throat and said ** I must have a smoke to 
wake me up. The hauria is pretty strong and I am getting 

6 
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lethargic. Lora gave him the chilhim. Taking ti'^c snake of the 
g;argara in his mouth he maliceously smoked on, without utteiiog 
a single word. The gills chafed at his silence and weic about tc 
leave the room in a huff, when Jovia mended his manners and 
began his story in medias res. He said young ladies, 1 had beer 
to the Rajah. He begged your pardon for leaving you sc 
ungallantly. He has gone away on pailiciilar business whick 
will, as he says, affect Roma. He will return to us in a fortnight 
or so, when Roma would find, she is not, what slie was represented 
to be and the stain on her birth would be removed and pioved 
a myth. Take courage, dear Roma, I will salute y<>o as a princess, 
before the month is out. This is the long and short of rny story 
I.ofa and Lora were overjoyed and kissed their father repeatedly, 
hut what was Roma doing ? She was on the floor on her knees, 
praying devoutly and tears trickled down her cheeks. Her face was 
lifted upwards and her bieast was heaving, 'fhey all gazed on her 
angelic countenance and had not the heait to di’^turb her. At 
last, she cooled down and wiping off her tears said Father, Cicufs 
will be done/’ Sliding out of the room, the girls went to the river 
side and sat in their wonted place. They were still coffering thanks 
to Heaven, when a piercing cry attracted their attention. 

{7 0 be continued.) 
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THE OUTLINES OF THE YOGA SYSTEM. 

The higher phase of Hinduism, Yoga, is eminently 

practical in its object. For its object is the securing of happiness 
to man. We know that happiness, whatever maj' be its positive 
definition, is a thing which is inconsistent with the existence of 
sorrow, and that sorrow is caused by want. Want really means a 
disturbance of equilibrium in the s\stem of forces which is known 
as man. And the Yoga system or at least the practical part of it, 
is only the art, which deals with the methods by adopting which 
we may be in a position to prevent the disturbance of equilibrium 
in the system. It may be said that all sorrow is not an anxiety 
for the fulfilment of a want; and that therefore, all sorrow is not 
unhappiness. Unmixed sorrow is a thing which no man 
cares to hug to himself, if a man has an abcess on his arm which 
becomes very painful, and if the surgeon assures him that by 
opening it the pain Will be relieved at once, the man does not 
wish to wait and so prolong the agoii}^ fiom which he is suffering. 
A man who has lost his only child, oj somebody whom he dearly 
loved, would like to sit by himself and brood over his loss, brood 
over that which causes him sorrow, and so go on hugging the 
sorrow to his heart. We must, therefore, hold that the man's 
brooding over his loss causes him some happiness. That is, wc 
must hold that sorrow and happiness can co-exist. But according 
to the limited definition which we have given of happiness, we 
know that happiness and sorrow cannot co-exist. And if we 
examine well into the mental condition of the man who loves 
to brood over his sorrow, who shall find that the limited definition 
of happiness given by us is not incorrect. For the man, who 
broods over the loss of somebody whom he loved, thinks not so 
much of his loss as of the lost. The loss has disturbed his equili- 
brium and so he feels a most poignant sf^rrow. He thinks of the 
lost, he tries by the powers of his imaginatiun to bring back 
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before his mental vision the lost one, aud thus In some measure 
to fulfil the want which is causing him such poignant sot row. His 
brooding, therefore, over the memoiy of the lost one, ifiasmucii 
as it operates to a ceiiain extent in fulfilling a want, biings t<i him 
a certain amount of happiness. And that is the reason which 
leads him so to brood and that is the reason wliy he docs not like 
to be distuibed by sympathetic friends while he is so brooding. 

The Yoga S 3 ^steni tries, as we have said, to give the methods 
by pursuing which we ma^^ get ifd of want and so td sorrow. 
And this it means to do piactically by a process of addition for 
the word Yoga ” means addition. It premises ftjr its purposes 
quantities which must be added, tlie Para brahma am! tltc 

Jiva. The Parabrahina cannot be translated as Gcal : for <b>d is 
the name which is given to a Personal Deity. At all evmits the 
name God is associated in our minds with the idea ot a i*crSiU)al 
Deity. And tlie Parabrahma of the Hindu religion is imperstmal. 
Peisonality is always capable of a pc/sstive definition. In defining 
a person we can enumerate the positive attributes whicli aie 
essential to the making up of t-he person. \Vc can sa\’, for instance, 
that the Person sought to be definctl is this, iliat, oi the other 
thing. A positive definition of an 1 mpcrsonality is an impossi- 
bility — only a negative definition is possible in such a case, for 
the object sought to be defined is in itself a negative tpiantit}'. 
The Parabrahmah of the Hindus can thus be desbribed only as 
a bundle of Negations, it is not this, it is not that, and S(j on 
{Neti Netz), He has been aptly de.scribed the J nanamuin 
Sarvadharam as the One who is the container uf all things, but 
who, at the same time, is an essence beyond the scope of mere 
human knowledge. The Parabrahma is the container of all things. 
He is, therefore, the container of this universe of ,phenomena. 
He has bee.i described again as the Jnan jneyam sarva vapjam — 
the wisdom, the object of all knowledge, and the essence whicli 
pervades all things. In fact, He is the essence of this changeful 
universe of phenomena, which is only Himself, when He is pleased 
to endow Himself with attributes. And the jiva is a portion cT 
Parabrahma Himself when endowed witli attributes. At the 
same time the jiva, is different from the Parabrahma. And this 
dififerentiation is caused by want. The Parabrahma is a large 
circle and if a smaller circle is inscribed in it, the smaller circle, 
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which forms a portion of the larger circle is differentiated from the 
latter by its circumference. If that circumference .could be made 
to disappear, that which we know as the smaller circle would at 
once be merged in the larger circle. The smaller circle is the Jiva. 
If its circumference could be made to disappear, the Jiva would 
at once merge in the Parabrahma, and where at present we have 
two entries, one infinite and unconditioned, the other finite and 
conditioned, we should have only one entity, unconditioned and 
illimitable. And it is this addition of the diva to the Para brahma 
which the Yoga system proposes to itself as its scope 

Addition (Yo^a), however, is only possible where the quantities 
to be added are homogeneous. If the quantities sought to be 
added are not homogeneous, the usual process in mathematics is 
to reduce them to a condition when they may be so. Homogeniet)’ 
means, however, similatity in the essential attributes. But Para 
brahma and Jiva are two quantities which are dissimilar in theii 
essential attributes, aiid are therefore not homogeneous. The 
science of Yoga tries, first of all, to find out wherein this dissimi- 
larity exists, tiies to find out, in fact, the essentials which go to 
make up the circumference of the smaller circle inscribed in the 
greater. And the science of Yoga has come to the conclusion 
that it is want (abhavd) which makes up the ciiciimference of 
the smaller circle, which, in fact differentiates the Jiva from the 
Parabrahma. The Jiva is the Ego of all sentient beings. it is 
the Ego which differentiates an individual from the rest of the 
universe. And the Ego or Akam is made up of what is called 
Mamata^ derived from mama^ the possessive case of Aham^ or 
Egoism. If the human Ego, for instance, could be dissociated from 
all ideas of this is my house, this is m}’ wife, this is my money, 
in short, from all ideas of mine-ism, if we may be allowed so to 
call it, the Ego would cease to exist as an entity distinct from the 
universe. It is in fact, this idea of what is mine, which diffe- 
rentiates the Ego from the Parabrahma which is the visible 
circumference of the smaller circle inscribed in the greater, and 
this idea of mine-ism, this Egoism proceeds from our wants. If 
a house, or a wife, or money was not zvanted by the Jiva, if eveiy- 
thing which he calls mine was not ^wanted by him, he would never 
care to call them as his, he would see no difference betw^een 
himself and the whole universe. It must therefore, be held that 
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our Egoism is the result of want. And wantj as we have alread>’ 
seen, is the parent of sorrow. So that it follows of necessity that 
Egoism is sorrow. And the Yoga system in wanting to add the 
Jiva to the Parabrahnia, lays down the absolute neceshitx' of 
eliminating all Egoism from the Jiva. 

But in order to bring about such an elimination, it is necessary’ 
to find out something more of the Ego in us, than that it is caused 
by want. We must have something more substantial to work 
upon, than simple knowledge of the fact that want is the cause 
of the Ego in us, is the cause which differentiates us from the 
Paiabrahma. We must know what it is which causes us, want, 
if we wish to eliminate all want from ourselves. And thi.s the 
science of Yoga says it has been able to find out. It may not be 
out of place here to state that the Yoga system has a two-told 
aspect. It is a theoretical science and it is a practical art. Its 
scientific portion consists of conclusions arrived at by reasoning 
from facts which have been found out by caieful observation. Its 
art portion consists of methods, whiclt la}^ down the manner isi 
which its scientific conclusions should be applied in practice. By 
observation it has found out that the Ego in man is synonytwms 
with his breath. Directly the breath ceases, the Ego ceases to 
exist in the human body, which forllovith begins to undergo 
chemical changes giving birth to new forms of life. The breath, 
therefore, is the visible manifestation of the Ego in ma », All 
organized animal bodies manifest the strongest anxiety to eject 
any foreign substance which may have crept into it. But tlui 
foetus in the mother^s womb, which is a foreign body, is allowed 
to remain there, without causing the usual inflammation and 
all the other manifestations of anxiety, natural to all orgatiized 
animal bodies, in trying to eject a foreign substance from its 
economy. The fact i.s that the foetus is not a foreign body in the 
mother’s economy up to a certain period, up to the time, when by 
reason of the completion of its organs of breath, it is capable of 
breathing and so commencing to live a separate life distinct 

from that of the mother. Directly it becomes capable of breath- 
ing — directly it becomes a fit residence for the Ego, it becomes 
a body foreign to that of the mother, and immediately the pains 
of labour set in and the mothei’s body displays a violent anxietj’ 
to eject a substance which ha-, become foreign to it. The bi’caili, 
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therefore is really the visible manifesiation of the Ego in man. 
But Physiology has proved that the breath is really the outward 
manifestation of a rhythmic impulse which descends from the 
Medulla Oblongata down the spinal chord, and is carried by a paii 
of cervical nerves to the heart and the lungs the result of which 
is the inflation of the lungs which causes us to inspire or take in 
our breath and then the action of the intercostal nerves brings 
piessure on the lungs, which then eject the air it had inspired, 
and this process is known as the process of expiration. Thus 
it will be seen that our bieathing is only the visible 
manifestation of the descent of rythmic impulses from the 
Medulla Oblongata. That is, the process of breathing, the Ego, 
in shoit, is tlie result of a motion which descends at regulai 
intervals from the Medulla Oblongata. The nervous impulses 
fiom the Medulla Oblo?igata we aie unconscious of — they are the 
lesults of the action cT involuntary nerves. But the breathing 
which is the visible manifest ation of these impulses is a thing of 
which are conscious. We may not therefote, have any direct 
power to regulate the descent of the nervuus impulses which are 
the causes of breathing , but we certainly can influence them by 
regulating our breath And this is what the Yoga system teaches 
us to accomplish. For the Yoga system has found out that when 
we aie under the influence of a passion or an animal appetite, 
that is, when we are suffeiing from a want, we draw in our breath ^ 
and according to it, therefore, deep-dravv-in breath is the outward 
manifestation of want, ff we wish to eliminate want from us 
altogetiier, we must so regulate our breath that hard breathing 
should be impossible. Hcav this is to be done and whether it 
can be more fully proved, that the doing of this, will, in fact, 
cause a cessation of want in us, we reserve for a future issue. 


ALPHA. 
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JOHN BROW DIE, 

Many years a^o, I was involved in a tragedy which has don^ 
more than all tlie bitter experience of after-life to convince me 
that there is sotnething in the maxirn fathered on Talleyrand : 

Speecli was given to mankind to conceal their thoughts.’* 
During one of my many voyages to India by P. and O., our ship 
was jollied at Port Said by a wealthy baronet of the North country, 
attended by his valet. The latter was a huge, broad-shouldered 
Yoi kshireman, whom I promptly christened John Browdie.’^ But 
he had none of the bonhomie of Dickenses creation. Citizens of 
a free country who stoop to servile employ are apt to salve their 
wounded self-esteem by carrying a stiff upper lip in intercourse 
with all who are not on their master’s visiting list. The poet 
Alheri has told us how his soul revolted against the air of measure- 
less superiority assumed by Louis XV. at Court presentations. 
We detected something of his very Christian Majesty’s pride of 
port in John Browdie’s massive feature^, and it was peculiarly 
irritating in the promiscuity and close quarters of life on board 
ship. 

Things came to a climax one morning when our vessel was 
leaving Aden. In that giiHiug region the ample bathing 
accommodation provided ^by the P. and O often falls shoit of 
demand. Resolving to be first in ,,the field, I rose betimes, and, 
to my joy, found one of the small compai tments untenanted. 

Leaving my towel therein to indicate ownership, I ran back to 
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my cabin for a forootlcn <>n ictiunin-^, [ ihrit 

Johq Hrowdie had evicted my to\\eI, and was cin^.n^c ! in 

my bath foi lu'^ nia^stct 1 When ' emwiibti an :c vaui. 

i lost my tempeij and iis>ed sUom^ lais^nayv tt> the- snuinhn. Al) 
side was espoused oy otnei pa^-- Im : I* 'O ’ 

of ;'Ct!'>n. 'Tne iii a olTmei t'O -nd J< ’nr 

w as , o ' p i>e lied to ‘ ‘ V le U al ^ m s i H t ' e ci t r 1 e > i n Ji * 'in «’i dy’' 

gle&.n in his sm d.' grey eye tis he sinlnlv leln- \Jdeh i on dy* 
to liave la hen a' a da.5g«n -sinual . 

On tim followun^’ m'g'y, I was seanin * uvt the* -leu; taffiai!, 
plunged hi delight by the pbospiuii e^cr nt ghnies n th.i wak • ami 
Stjcot I a’s cliffs bathen in inuoniight, it was past ii am! 

tlie deck w'as quite deserted. Suddenly I felt ynpp-'d by 

the thioat and held as in a vice. 1 hen John Ih'ow die’s voice 
hibsed close to my ear, “ So avvhn a dmnncvi ft muhe\k aw'^in I r 
ril show thee how a ftoonkey seives si>ch whipper ippeis, [ ijap 
thee goes L With that, I was seized l>\’ waistband and colhn and 
hurled into the foaming sea^ iny wild, debpdung shiick durwom 1 
by tiie thumping of the screw. 

Dowm, down, down 1 sank j and when, with a inigltty effn'f, 

1 gained the surface, I saw my erstwhile homo* rapidly receding 
in a milk-white track, while the lights from the portholes shone 
out on the desolate waves, My fr.i'Otic ciics foi help were 

unlieard. In a few minutes I was cpiitc ah>nc in the indian 

Ocean. 

Being a Strang swimmer, I stiuck out manfully for SoC'diap 
which ssemed to be about four miles aw<i\'. D.-spiU; m>' utmou 
effoi ts, its sliores graduilly receded. An ca^^twaid cun ml was 
too clearly sweeping me out to sea. 'Those who liavir escaped 

some great danger allege that during its throes their whole life 

is lived over again in thought. Miire ran back to boyhoorl, and 
1 found myself repeating a distich from Ovid which paitly applied 
to my desperate pliglit : — 

Quocunqiie at!si.iciafl nihil f»t nini poutna at {Bthefy 
Fluctibus hie tumidia, nubibns ille luinuM:. 

Happily the sea was smooth, the fitmament ablaze with 
unpitying stars. After floating awhile on my back, I again struck 
out, this lime at raadoiib bearings- were lost when Socotra 
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vanished fjom the lioiizon. At length I felt that my stiength 
was spent, that ! cr^uld not keep wearj^ head much longer 

abnv’e watei. At this crisis I saw a dark rihject^ like a lock, 
emeiging from tlie sea, not fift)' v'aids away. Hope gave nevv 
eneig}^ to ray half-paral y sed muscles. A few seconds later I was 
seated athwart tliis coign of vantage, in comparative safety. But,, 
alas 1 m3" as3’liim was itseh at the merc3^ of wind and waves. It 
was a fragment of floating wreckage, t!ie top and pait of the 
adjacent masts of some large vessel. A thick coating of seaweed 
pioved that it had been buffeted for man\^ years b}^ the ocean. 
Stiippino off mv white shirt, I spiead it on the In'gliest point, as 
a signal to passing ci aft. Soon the sun rose as a ball of fire in the 
east, and as the raoining advanced its ra\'s became ^incomfortably 
waim, 1 felt a gnf^wing sensation within, and pangs of thirst 
which I dared not quencli with salt water, fK knife-like object 
cii cling SI0WI37 round retreat showed that at least one shark 

was waiting for its pre}^. I haslil3^ drew otit of the water, 

and wedged ra}’ br>d3'" itUo a saddle-like depression in tiie floating 
mass. As the heat increased I became light-headed, sang and 
shri-eked incoherentUo Then the waves and sky began to revolve 
sapitil}', I sank into a dreamless sleep. 

When sense returned I found myself in a low-ceilinged cabin, 
the C37nosure of a ring of swarthy figuies squatted on their 
haunclies. As I sat up, the)' greeted my restoration to life b3^ a 
choiusof guttuial sounds 5 but a gteybeard, whose voluminous 
tin ban showed that he possessed amhorit)^ enjoined siler^ce, and 
spoke to me in fluent Uidii. F'rom htm I learnt that mv^ signal 
of disUcss had been seen ftom the Aiab ship Fntteh Salam, 
homeward bound to Hodcida fiutn tlie Persian Gulf^ and that a 
boat’s ciew had btought me with all despatci". on board. Sweet 
was the mawkish fluid termed sherbet to my parched gullet, and 
a meal oC dates and unleavened barle} bread was enjo}’ed uuli 
gieater zest than banquet supplied b)^ Messrs, Ring and 

Br3Mnen 

On the good ship Futteh Salana 1 spent a pleasant sf unevent- 
ful week. The weatiiei was pei feet ; a slead}^ breeZe filled lie* 
sails, and the ciew had plenty of ’ time on their hands. They 
were very • numerous, and I undeistood that evciy ntan had a 
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buriod 1 ” The rest was silence. I capped this story by one which 
1 had heard, many years previously, from an old quai termasler of 
the Royal Navy. He was on boaid a man-of-iwar off Balaclava 
duiing the terrible storm of November 1854, whicli wrought such 
havock among the transports laden with stores for our tioops 
before Sebastopol. His ship weathered the tempest, though for 
seveial hours it was touch and go with her. Less fortunate was 
a Turkish frigate. Despite all that nautical skill could suggest, 
her cables parted successively, and the helpless vessel was driven 
by sheer wind-power towards the towering cliff on her lee. As she 
swept past the English ship, she presented an awful spectacle. 
The entire crew was seen kneeling in prayer on the deck* and a 
mighty shout, “ La Ilia ul Alla !” rose high above the deafening 
blast. tn a few minutes she was dashed to matchwood against 
the basaltic rocks that guard Balaclava Bay. This implicit belief 
in the Creator’s goodness ; this heart-whole submission to His will, 
were the secret of the Khalifa* successes a thousand years ago ; 
such inspiring dogmas have no analogy in the West; nor can their 
place be taken by surug materialism. 

In such discourse our short voyage passed pleasantly enough 5 
and I was quite sorry when the cinder-heap, yclept Aden, loomed 
on the starboard bow. Old Sayyid Ismail bade me an affectionate 
farewell. He evaded my suggestions of pecuniary reward with 
quiet dignity, I belonged, he said, to the People of the Book,” 
and the Most High had commanded true believers to succour the 
afflicted. Pressing into his hand my sole remaining possession — a 
watch which, being watertight, had not suffeied from its immersion 
— I stepped into a shore-boat and pushed off amid a salvo of 
salams from the crew. 

The garrison of Aden was prodigal of offers of assistance as 
soon as my story got wind. Loans of money and clothing were 
fired upon me, and I was thus enabled to embark for Bombay in 
the next mail steamer. On arriving in the capital of Western 
India my first care was to telegraph news of my preservation to 
distant friends. Then I betook me to the police office in order 
to exact retribution from John Browdie. After recording my 
complaint, the superintendent exclaimed, Why, that’s the very 
man who committed suicide at Ellora a fortnight ago T’ This 
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sunnise found ample corroboration in a file of the “ I>onibay 
Gazette.” My would-be mLirderer had shown .sii^ns of mental 
abbetratioii while accom panj^ing his rnaster on a tout thtoU'^h 
Ceiitial India, and was found one morning suspciuh'd and sfr^ne- 
dead in the bath-tonna of a Government 1 cst-hiusc, Tiuiy 
conscience doth niake cowards of us all ! 

E. H. SKRIxNE. 
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THE ORIGIN OF HINDU LA W. 

The Hitidoo Law is, according to our belief, of divine origin. 
It is termed Sinriti (remembrance) oi what was leinembei ed, ni 
contradistinction co the Veda, which is denoted Sititi (audition) 
or what was heard. The Smriti was revealed by the Self-Existent 
to Manu, who remembered and taught it to Maiichi and nine 
other sages, one of whom, Bhrigu, being appointed by Marui to 
promulgate his laws, communicated the whole to the Rishis. 

The Smriti comprises three kandas or adhyayas (b Doks or parts). 
The acliara (litiial,) which compiises rules for the obseivance of 
leligious rites and ceremonies, social usages, and moral duties of 
tlie different castes ; tlie vyavahara (civil acts and riiles^^) which 
embraces as well foiensic law and practice as rules of piivate 
acts and contests ; and the Prayashchitta (expiation,) which pres- 
cribes the atonement or religious penalty for sin. The general 
body of law comprehendii'ig all these is denominated the Dharma 
Shascra. 

The Dharma Shastra is to be sought piiiriHrily in the Sanhitas 
(collections or institutes) of the holy sages, whose number accord- 
ing to the list given Jagnyavalkya is twenty : namely, Manu, 
Atii, Vishnu, Harita, Jagny avalk^^a or Ya jnyaval ky a, Ushana, 
Angira, Jama or Yama, Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, 
Vrihaspati, Parasara, Vyasa, Sankha and Likhita, Daksha, Gou- 
tama, Satatapa and Vashishtha.— Parasara, whose name appears 
in the above list, enumerates also twenty select authors ; but 
instead of Jama, Vrihaspati, arrd Vyasa, he gives Kasliyapa, 
Gargya, and Pracheta. — The Padma-purana, omitting the name 
of Atii which is found in Jagnyavalkya’s list, completes the 
number of thirty-six by adding Marichi, Pulast3^a, Pracheta, Bhrigu, 
Narada, Kashyapa, V ishwamitra, Devala, Rishy a-sringa, Gargya, 
Boudhayana, Poithinashi, Jabali, Sumantu, Paraskara, Lokakshi, 
and Kuthumi. — Ram-ktishna in his gloss to the Grih3’a or Giiha- 
Sutia of Paraskara, mentions thirty-nine, of whom nine are not 
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to be fout^d in any of the above ILts. Thebe (nine) aie Aijtji, 
Chyavana, Clihagaleya, Jatukaiaiia, Fitamaha, Fiajapaii. Buddha, 
Satayana, and Soma. 

Several Sanhitas are sometimes ascribed to one author: his 
giearer oi less institutes, (vrihat or laghu). or a l<Uei work of the 
author, when old (viidha ) 

'there appear to have been some more legi^latfU's, nanieh% 
Dhoumva, the priest of the Pandavas and author of a ctnninentaiy 
on the Yajuiveda, Ashwalayana, wiro wrote on the details of 
religious acts and ceremonies, Bhaguii, who is quested as the 
author of a gloss on the institutes of Manu, and Datta, the son 
of Atii. 

By Parasara, author of one of the Sanhitas, (referring to the 
Hiirdoo division of the world into four sages,) are assigned, as 
appropriate to the Kiita-yuga, or first age, the institutes of Manu, 
to the I'reta, or second, tlie ordinances of Goutama, to the 
Dwapara, or third, those of Sankha arid Likhita, and to the Koli, 
or fourth, tthe piesent sinful age as it is deemed,) his ( i'arasara^s) 
own ordinances, That distinction, however, does not seem ever 
to have*beeii actually observed, the institutes of all and every 
one of the sages being respected as of equal authority next to 
those of Manu. 

The Manava Dharma Shastra, or the Sanhita of Manu, is 
above all of them : it is regarded by us, (Hindoos) as next in 
sanctity to our scriptures, the Vedas, and is the oldest of the 
memorials laws. The autlior of the Manu-sanhita is that Manu, 
who is Swa3*ambhuva (sprung from the Self-ltxistent.) He is the 
grandson of Brahma and the fii'st of the seven Manus who 
governed the world. It was he who produced the holy sages and 
the rest, and was not only the oldest but also the greatest of the 
legislators. 

Besides the usual matters treated of in a code of laws, the 
Laghu Sanhita of Manu, which comprises in all 2,685 slokas or 
couplets, and is divided into twelve chapters, comprehends a 
system of cosmogomy, the doctrines of metaphysics, precepts 
regulating the conduct, rules for religious and ceremonial duties, 
pious observances, and expiation, and abstinence, moral maxims, 
regulations concerning things political, military, and commercial 
the doctrine cf rewards and punishments after death, and the 
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fcii ansinigration of souls together with the means of attaiaing 
eteinal beatitude 

I'he other sages wiote SaiihUas on the same model, and they 
all cited Manu fur authonty, who&e Saiihua taust theiefore be 
faiily considered to be the basts of ali the text-books on the 
S3'stein of Hindu jurisprudence. The iaw of Manu was so much 
revered even by the sages that no pail of ilieir codes was respected 
if it contiadicted Munu. The sage Vnhaspati, now supposed 
to presid'C over the planet Jupiter, says, in his iaw tract, that 
* Manu held the first rank among iegislatois, because he iiad 
expiessed in his code the whole sense of the Veda 3 tliat no code 
was approved, which coutridicted Manu ; that other Sliastras and 
treatises on grammar or logic retained splendour so long only as 
Manu, who taught the way to just wealth, to viitue, and to 
final happiness, was not seen in competition with them/ Vyasa 
too, the son of Parasara before mentioned, has decided, that the 
Ve la with its Angas or the six compositions deduced from it, the 
tevealed system of medicine, the Puraoas or sacred histoiies, and 
the code of Manu were four works of supreme auLhoiit>", which 
ought nevei to be shaken by arguments mereij^ human. Above 
all he is highi}^ honoied by name in tlie Veda itself where it is 
declared that wiiat Manu pionounced was a medicine for the soul. 

1 he following is a concise desciiption of the woiks of seveial 
of the other sages. 

Atri composed a remarkable law treatise in verse, which is 
extant 

Vishnu is the author of an excellent law treatise, which is for 
the most part in veise. Haiita wrote a treatise in prose. Metiicai 
abiidgments of both these woiks are also extant. 

Jagnj^avalkya appears, from the introduction to his own 
institutes, to have deliveied his precepts to an audience of ancient 
philosophers assembled in the province of Mithila. The institutes 
of Jagnyavalkya are second in impjrtance to Manu, and have 
been arranged in three books: T/iiz , achara, vyavahara, and pra\'as- 
chitta kandas containing one thousand and twenty-three couplets. 

Usana (crude form Usanas) composed his institutes in verse, 
and there is an abiidgment of the same. 

Angira (crude form Angiras) wrote a short treatise containing 
about seventy couplets. 
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Yaiu<\ or Jama^ composed a sHori tiact containsoi^ a huinlred 
couplets, 

Apastamva was the author of a law tract ui prf>se, which is 
extar>t as well as an ahrid^mei>t of it u? verse, 

Tlie metrical abi idoineiyt- o-uly of live iustitutes of Sainvarta 
is foitmi ui this country* 

Katyayaiva is the author of a clear aixi full tieatjsc <h> law aivi 
also wrote o-n giammar aud othei t>bjects, 

Ao abridgment ot the institutes, not the code at large, of 
Vrihaspati, la extant. 

'I’he fjeatise of Parasara^ wliich consists of the iic/idra ant.1 
pni} ii^ehitta kdndas, is extant. 

Vya^a is the reputed author of the Piiranas : he is a iso the 
author of some wurks more immediately connected wiih l!>e law. 

Sankha and Likhita are the joint am hois of a w*»ik in prose, 
which has been abiidged in verse: their sepaoii e tracts in v. rse 
aie also extant. 

Daksha composed a lav rn verse, 

Gout:una is the author of ai> eiega!>t treatise, although texts 
are cited in the name of his father Gntamn, the son of IItath3M. 

Satatapa is the author of a treatise on |>enance and expiation^ 
of which an abridgment in verse is extant, 

Vasliishtha is the last of twenty legislators named by 
Jagnyavalkya : his elegant work in prost' intei mixed with verse. 

Besides the Sanhitas above mentioned, there is extant a part 
of Narada's Sanhrta * and some texts of the <ither sages, except 
Kuthumi, Buddha, Satayana u‘ ci a few more (whose Vachanas 
and .names rarely occur in ary compilation) aie seen citetl in tlie 
dige«;ts and commentaries. 

The worke of the sages do not treat of every* subject as the 
institutes of Manu do ; and it is the opinion of Pandits tliat the 
entire work of none of the s with the exception of Manu, 

has come down to the present times 

There are glosses and commentriries on some of the principal 
institutes^ which last, but foi them, would have been very' imper- 
fecily understood, nay some parts thereof would have been given 
up as unmeaning or obsolete. Various glosses on the institutes 
of Manu are said to have been written by the munis or old 
philuavjphers, whose treatlseis were esteemed as next to the 
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institutes themselves These, except that Bha^uri, do not 

appear to be extant. Among the modern com mentarieSj^ that by 
Medhatithi, soil of Viraswami Bhatta, whicii having been partly 
lost has been completed b^^ othci hands at the court of Madana- 
pala, a prince of Digh, that by G>binda-raja, and that bv 
Dharanidhara were in great repute until the appearance ofKulUika 
Bhatta’s cotmnentary , which his preference over the other glosses, 
being consiciered by the Pandits to be the shortest and yet the 
cleaiest and most useful. The glosses of Manu denominated the 
Madhavi by Shay anacha? j\^a and tfie N anda rajakrit by Nanda- 
raja ap[:)>eai to be known among the Marhattas, and the former 
to be of general authority especially in the Cai natic. The 
commentar}^ denominated M anwai tha-chandrika appears also to 
be a work of celebrity. Another coinmentary on Manu caUe I the 
Kamadhenu appears to exist which is cited by Sii-dharachai 
in his Smritisara, 

An excellent commentary on the institutes of Vishnu, entitled 
the Vaijayant! was wiitteii by Nanda-Fand rta^ who is also the 
autlior of a commentary on the institutes Para.saia. 

The Copious gloss of Apararka of the royal house of Silara 
is supposed to be the mo-^t ancient commentaiy on Jagnyavalkya, 
and accordingK^ earlier than the more celebiated commentary on 
the institutes of that sago,- — the Mitakshara of Vig3’aneshwara, 
A commentary on Jagnyavalka was also written hy Devabodha, 
and the one written by Biswarupa is often cited in the Digests. 

The Dipa-kalika by Sliula-pant, which is likewise a commentary 
on Jagin^aval k\'a, is in dcsetved lepiite with tlie Bengal school. 

The Mitriksh/ua of Vigyaneshwara 01 Vig^'ana jogi, a celebrat- 
ed asc'^tic, although pt > »fesscdl\’ a ■commentarj/ on the instiKite^ r>f 
JagiU'aval kya, is in fact a geneia! and excellent iligest. By efiting 
the other legi-'hitnrs and wiiters as aiithoiit)’ for his explanation 
of Jagi>3’avalk\'a^s text which he piofe-sea to illnstratc, and 
expounding their texts in the progress of Ins woik, and at the same 
time reconciling the seeming discrepancies, if an3^ between them, 
and the text of his author, Vigyanesh waia has surpassed all those 
writers of commentaiies whobe works combine the utility of 
regular digests with their original character as couimeiitaries, 

KuHuka Bliatta, the celebiated author of the commentar3^ on 
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the ManaVa-dharma-shastra, wrote also a gloss on the text of 
Jama or yama, brother of the yth M.inu. 

The text book of Goutama was commented upon by llara- 
dattachaj j)’a. 

The Varada-rajya, by Varada Raja, is a general digest^ but it 
may be placed among the commentai ies, srncc it is principally 
framed on the institutes of Narada, 1 1 is a woik of atithon'ty in 
the Southern schools and especially in the Di.ivira cf>untry. 

The M idhaviya or Madhav\'a, though a com mentar)' cm the 
achara and prayaschitta kandas of tlie iiistitutcs Cif Parasaie, is 
In fact an excellent digest and is of gieat authority in the scnithern 
part of India. 

There is a general and concise commentary an<i abridgnmmt of 
the Smritts, which is entitled tlie cZ/dfurv/u^f^haii smrni 

The doctrines of the legislators do not agree in all respects ; 
nay, on certain points they" differ even fri>ni i!>ose of iManu himself; 
but it is not optional with us to reject any <T them, for Many 
enjoins : Where there are two sacred texts appart-ntlv inconsis'eiU, 
buth are held to be law ; for both are pron unced b>" the wj^e to 
be valid and reconcilable'* Under such ciicumstanct-s, a recon- 
ciliation (T the contradictions and dti*cre'pancies was the only 
remedy left. Hence arose the necessity of a complete dt<gest, 
which, after harmoniriing the conflicting authorities, might lay 
down the rules to be followed in practice 

Several digests have fc»r that pui|ore been compo<ed by 
lawyers since the use of digests, the insti utes of the sagfs are 
not regarded as themselves of firird anthtnity?, whicl'i is tf> he 
sought in the conclusic>ns ai*d decisions of the authors of the 
several digests ..nd the ccunmc ntai ies paitakii.g (*f the nature of 
digests, wuh reference, however, to the **ch(-ols to which tlu*y 
respectively belong, (and which will be presently^ noticed). Even 
the institutes of Manu, the foundatioit of the body of Hindu 
law, are in modern times looked upon as a work to be respected 
rather than to be implicitly followed. 

The digests tn general contain -texts taken from the Sanhitas, 
with occa-,ional comments thorenpon and passage's reconciling 
their apparent contradictions in fulfilmefit of the precept 
of tile gieat lawgiver, Mnuj. The>', moref»vcr, contain fretpien't 
citations from other digests fur thj purpose ol correcfing 
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or confuting their dec sioiis or corroborating their own, 

Occasion-iliy te>ctd of the Siuti or Ved'is and Puranas are quoted 
as authority. The Siuti is re'=?pected as the highest authont\*, and 

the Puranas as next to the Smrili, v\ hicli itself is next to the 

Stuti. Fn forming their opinions and giving decisions tlie authors 
of the digests often have had recourse to the following general 
maxims and texts : ‘ A piinciple of law established in one in- 

stance sliouIJ be extended to other cases also, provided there be 
no impediment. Between rules general and special, the special 
is to prevail/' ‘*If there be a contradiction between a 

Sruti and a Smriti, the former is to be followed in preference to 
the latter; but if theie be no such contradiction, the Smriti 
should be acted upon b)' the viituous just as the Vedas (Jnhali). 
“Should there be a contradiction between Sruti, and Smriti, 
the former must be followed without consideration of any matter'^ 
(Bhabtshj^a Put ana). Wherever contradictions exist between 
Sruti, Smiiti and Purana, theie the Sruti is preferable ; but where 
a contradiction exists between a Smriti and a Purana, there tqe 
Smriti is to be held in preference (Vyasa). “If two texts (oj 
Rishis) differ, reason (or that which it best supports) must in 
practice pievaii " ( Jagnyavalkya). 

The various digests have not, however, treated of all parts 
of the Dharma-shastra, nor have they arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. The variations in the doctrines of the digests have led to 
the formation of the different schools. The digests, with reference 
to the discrepancies existing among them, may be said to be of 
five classes, each of which has oeen adopted as authoiity in some 
particular part of India, and thus have been formed the five 
schools or divisions of Hindoo LiRw. These schools or — the 
Gouriya (Bengal), th^ Benares, the Mithila (North Behar), the 
Maharashtra (the Marhatfca country), and the Dravira. The 
oiiginal Smritis are of course common to all of them, but they 
have each given the preference to the doctrines inculcated in par- 
ticular digests ; and the texts of the sages must be used in the 
same sense as propounded in the particular digests adopted in 
each of the schools. Of these five .schools two may be said to be 
the principal, — the Benares and Bengal : the other three being in 
most respects assimilated to the Benares school. 

The Mitakshara of Vijnaneshwara is the chief guide of the 
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Bf^nfires ‘school. The range of its authority/* says Mr. 

Colebrooke, is far greater than that of any of the other digests ; 
for it is received in all the schools of flintli! law frotn 
Ben u*es to the southern extremity of the l^eniftsula of India, as 
the chief gr-iund-wcnk cT the doctrines which the)’ ftdh/w and as 
»n auth‘>rit)’ from which they rareh’ dissent.*^ I'lte law books 
used in the diffi^rent provinces, except Bengal, agree in generally 
referiing to the authority of the Mitakshara, in frequently appeal- 
ing to its texts, and in raiely, and at the same time modestly, 
dissenting from its doctrines on particular questions Tiuit 

dissent consists in inculcating certain doctrines not contained in, 
nor sanctioned by the Mitakshaia ; and ihe adoption of s nne of 
these doctrines and the use of the books inculcating sucli 
doctrines distinguish each of the minor schcmls frtiin that 
of Benares, The other works which concurrentiy with the 
Mitakshara are preferentially respf*cted in the province of Benares 
are the Vira-mttiodaya by Mitra Misra, the Parasurarna-ma<ihava, 
the Vyavahara-madhav, the commentaries on the Mitakshara 
by Vireshwara Bhatta and Balam Bhatta, the Nirnayasindhu, and 
the Vivadatandava and other works of Kamalakara. 

The leading authorities of Miihiia are the Vivada-ratnakara, 
and Vivada chintamani. The Vivada-chandra by Lakshmi or 
Lakshima Devi is likewise much respected in that school. The 
wotks which coticiin etitly with the above arc of great weight in 
Mithila are the treatise on iidieritance by St ikarachai jya, the 
Madanaparijata, the Smntisara oral full length Smrit) aartiui- 
sara by Sridharachai j)^a, the Sinritisara or Sfniiti samuchyaya by 
Hatinathopadhyaya, and the Dwoitaparishlshta by Keshava 
Misra. In the Marhatta school (or in the province of Bi)mbay( 
pieference is given to the Vyavaharamayukha of Nila-Kantha, 
the Nirnayasindhu, the Hemadri, Vyavahara kuustubha and 
Parasu-rama madhava. The works of paramount authority in the 
Diavira school (that is, in the territories dependant on the Govern- 
ment of Madras) are the Madhaviya, the Smritbehandrika and 
the Saraswati-vilasa. 

Ihese ate the law tracts especially followed by the last three 
schools on account of their adopting certain docuiac!, that arc 
iticulcated by those books but have no place in the Mitakshara, 
which in all othei points is respected as the main authority oi all 
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those schools of law. In Urissya too, which is now connected 
with the province of Bengal, the Miiakshara is of paramount 
authority together with which are received there the works of 
Shambhokara Bajpei and Udaya-kara Bajpei. Bengal prope* has 
alone taken for its chief guide in matters of inheritence the Daya- 
bhaga of Jimiltavaliana, which is on almost every disputed pcn'nt 
opposite to the Mitakshara : its authority is supreme. I'his < elc- 
biated treatise forms a part of his digest termed Dharmaratna. 
Jimuta-vahana, therefore, may be styled the founder of the Bengal 
school. The arguments bj' which he establishes his own opinions 
are treated with great ability ; quotations from his work, or 
references to it, have been made by all the authors of the law 
tracts current in Rengah The other works of great authoiity in 
Bengal are the Dayatattwa, the Su-bodhini, wlirch is a commen- 
tary on the Daya-bhaga by Sii-krishna Tarkalankai a, and the 
Daya-kramasangi aha. 

The Daya-tattwa i*^ Unit portion of Raghu-nandainds Smiiti- 
tattwa which treats of inheiitance. It is a short and concise com- 
pc^sition of the law,- in which Jiniuta-vahana’s doctrines are in 
general strictl)^ followed, but commonh’ delivered in his (nvn w(>rd‘«, 
or in brief extracts from Jimut vahana'-. text. On a few points, 
liowever, Raghu-nandana differs from Jimuta-vahana, and in some 
instances supplies that author’s deficiencies. 

The Daya-krama-sangraha is an original treatise by Sti- 
krtsh.na Tarkalankat a, and contains a good compendium of the 
law of inheritance according to Jtmuta-vahana’s text, as expound- 
ed in his commentary. 

The Daya-rahasya or Smritiratnavali of Ram-natha Vidya- 
vachaspati obtains a considerable degree of aulhoiity in some 
of the districts of Bengal ; it differs, however, in some material 
points from both Jimulavahana and Raghu-nandana, and thus 
tends much to disturb the certainty of the law on some important 
questions of frequent occur rences. 

The other treatises on inheritance according to the doctrines 
received in Bengal, are the Daya-niruaya by Sii-kara Bliattacharjya 
and a few more, which, are nothing else but epitomes of the woika 
of Raghimandana and Jimuta-vahana. 
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There are several commentaries on the Daya-bh i^a. Tlie 
earliest of these is that of Sn-natii Achaij>’a Cluiia-maui winch, 
though fteqiieatly cited by Sri-krishna to anicct i.r confute 
opinions therein expressed^ must be acknowledged as an excel- 
lent exposition of the text, and was a gi*^at authority bcfoie tlie 
appearance of points not cojjti adicted by Sri-kiishna. 

The next in order of time is the gloss of Ach3nita Chakra- 
bartti (author likewise of a commentai>- on the Sl’radtlha-viveka.) 
It cites fiequently the gloss of Chura-mani and is itself (.v/r) with 
that of Chiiramani quoted by Maheshwara. This work is upon the 
whole an able interpretation of the text of Jiimita-vahana. The 
commentary by Maheshwara which is posteiior to those of Chiua- 
mani and Achyuta is probably anteiioi to Si i-ki i-^hna^s commen- 
tary, or at least of neaily the same time; for they appear to 
have been almost contemporary, the former seemingly a little 
older of the two. They differ greatly in tlieir exp<jsitions of the 
text, botl) as to the meaning and as to tlie manner of deducing 
the sense, but neither of them affi^ids Hi\y indication of having 
seen the othei’s work. 'fhe gloss by Maheshwara is for the 
gieater part an able interpi etafcion of the text of Jimuta-valiana* 
The commentary of Sri-krishna Taikalankara (sa}^s Mr. Cole- 
brooke, and very justly tern), is the most celebrated of the gloss 
of the text of the Daya-bhaga It is the woik of a verj^ acute 
logician, who interprets his author and reasons on his aiginunus 
with great accuraev' and precision, and who ahva}'s illustrates the 
text, generall)' conhims its ptxsitions, but not unfrequently 
modifies ox amends them. Its autliority his been long gaining 
ground in the schools of law throughout Bengal ; and it has almost 
banished from them the other expositions of the Daya-bhaga ; 
being ranked, in general estimation next after the treatise of 
Jimutavahana and of Raghu-nandana.^^ 

Of the remaining commentaries one bears the name of Raghu- 
nandana. It is indeed a poor production and is strongl}’ suspect- 
ed of bearing a borrowed name j or if it be at all the work of 
the ceh brated author of the Smriti-tattwa, it must be the earliest 
production of his pen. The commentary by Ram-bliadra Nyaya- 
lankara, is not generallj^ in use ; and the commentary written !>y 
Kiishna-kanta Sarma of Nudea is neither complete nor in use. 
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All these commentaries on the Daya-bhaga had been printed 
with the text by Baboo Prosunno Coomar Tagore. 

Rama-natha Vidya-vachaspatb the author of Daya-rahasya^ 
also wrote a commentary on the Dayabhaga. 

Kashi-rama has written a useful commentary on the Daya- 
tattwa of Raghu-nandana* which nearly agrees with the views 
taken by Sri-krishna in his interpretation of the Daya-bhaga. 

SARMANACHARYA VENCATTA. 
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A WONDERFUL TRANS FO RH/ A1 ION, 

(A SKETCH FIIOM TflK iGvMATAXA.) 

• In an ilhisti'ous Brahmin tlipie wa-s boin a child wlw 

was when a little elderly named Ratnaker. ITis father tried every 
means in his power to get him well-educated, hut his ('fforts sirni)!}^ 
went foi nothing. As time went on, Ratnaker grevv to be a spoilt 
child defi.-int of contiol, incorrigible and corrupt. Ho amount of 
parental care and tenderness could eff 'Ct any change in the boy^ 
In time, Ratnaker grew into manhood^ hut was all tire a:'.Tne as 
before. The father thought that his boy might impiove if he got 
tnaitied. Who knows not that our wives wield an f xf raor<linary 
influence in mending the ways of their erring husbands? Wit-h tliis 
beli f the poor father made preparations for .solemnis^ing the nuptials 
of bis boy^ and in due course they^ were over. But the poor 
father grievously eried. His boy, inspite of showing any 
change for the better, grew to be a hardened sinner. And within 
a f<Mv years, Ratnaker became the father of a pretty large family, 
but v/ith no ostensible means of livelihood. However, the family 
must be fed* His father had grown old and deciepit, and Ratnaker 
was the only support of a big fumil3% Having no education to 
earn an honest living^ Ratnaker took to the ways of highway 
robbers* 

Tlie old and decrepit parents were feeling rather relieved to 
jfind their only child supporting the family^ and thought that the 
kind God must have lent His helping hands to relieve their 
distress. But alas t they were eruedly boirtiyed. They did not 
suspect that they were being made to suck the life-bumd of many 
an innocent wayfarer. One day, Narode and Biabma in the gui^e 
of anchorites suddenly met the robber in his way in a thick wood 
whei e he always lay in ambush to fall upon unsuspecting people. 
Ratnaker advancing tow^ards them rudely demanded to sfo|) and 
to deliver up to him immediafely whatsoever they hod with tlnun* 
Tue ancUmites showed great equanimity of temper, and told 
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Ratnaker that the sncied thread at his shoulder proved him to 
be a Brahmin^ but they felt regtet that his conduct and wayvS wera 
•quite unlike those of a Brahmin. They mot cover said^ Do yon 
think about the consequence?’” The peacefui demeatiour disphn^cd 
by the anchorites made a mark in the mind of Ratuak<^r, and he 
felt softened down. The chib and other deadly weapons that were 
'in the hands of RUnaker meclnmically fell down, and one who 
•never befoie listened to the supplications of men at their last 
•moment^ aud wliose muscles never moved to see the d^arh pallor of 
'his victiiii-'^j mildly replied — f*" Yes^ I have got my birth in the family 
of a Brahmin of a very high social position, but having had no 
adequate training, I fiave no other ostensible means of maintaining 
my large family except by lobbery. An<i this is the oidj^ means that 
•goes to maintain the family. However as I am helpless, I must 
•either take your lives or you must of yourselves hand over to me 
all that you have,’’ Saying this the heartless robber again leaied 
his club, and with considerable warmth said, Brahmins, don’t 
vex me. My child-ren are still fasting, and are eagerl}^ expecting 
•my return borne with their food.” With theee words, he was jiisf 
going to strike a fatal blow, while one of the anchorites addiessed 
their assailant in the following Woids : — My lad, are these 
•sufficient causes for your going to take oiir lives ? You aie bora 
of a very high family aud caste, and you o^rnght to ‘practise religioa 
and support your family with fi tails of honest l iboivr. Don’c you 
know lad that taking lives of the creatures of Gud, is most heinous 
•of sins? Oil, how dues a murderer suffer penalties after death!! 
May I ask you to know whellier or not those whom you support 
by your crimes, will finally take a poitio'n cf the burden of your 
crimes? If they aie ready to -shaie the sins of your com- 
missions amongst thcmscdves, we shall be veiy glad to part with 
all what we have. If you have not ever asked them of it, please 
go and as-k them.. We shall be here, and never go away wilbou-t 
your permission, But if you ‘cannot believe us, better bind our 
hands aud feet to a tree aud then go away ” The woids of Nai'od and 
Brahma suddenly cleared for a while the clouds in the atmosphere 
•of the mind of Ratnaker, as if by the strong gale of April, and >his club 
4eU fiom his hand. But he ‘Could not believe the anchorites. He 
tightly bound them to a tree, and went home. He leached the 
(presence of his aged parents, whom he asked whether or not they 
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were rea^y to share amongst themselves the burden of the sins that 
he daily committed for their mainteiiance. ''Ene poor parents in 
reply said, My lad, we are your parents, and have grown decrepit 
now. All along while you weie helpless and incapable of earning 
your livelihood, it was our duty to maintain you. There were days 
when we kept fasting in order to feed you, besides other privations 
and sufferings. Now that we have grown old and helpless, it is your 
duty to support us, with whatsoever means, you may ; and the 
consequence of them rests alone with you. Parents and cbihlren 
respectively suffer for their crimes and not one for another.*^ 
This staggared Rafcnaker — he was assailed from an Unsuspecting 
quarter. Thence he hurried to the presence of his wife, with 
hope that so good a wite as his, the most devoted of wives, 
could not so easily hurl him to purgatory without sharing the 
consequences of his deeds along with him. At her piesenCo he 
jasked his wife the same question he put to his parents ainl in reply 
the good nnd pious wife said, My love, don’t you remember how 
did you promise to behave and maintain me at the hallowed 
presence ('^acra mental), of the ITire-Brahamma And it is your 

(i^) mis i 3=i^f ci c=fi i 

(<•) C35 m\ i 

(d) vs‘ i 

(e) '8* ^ I j 

(f) 'S‘ V{;sf CS f ■S(3| 

(g) '6* I 

(h) vq' I ^I'Sf I 

(w) May our husbands show us the way that will lead us to Heaven, inakiog 
tis fruitful of good and unenviona. 

(h) Thou O, Bride, May the (lod purify tlie Iseart of us both* 

(d) I Lliall accept thy hands, Thou O Bride ! U> obtain, and I wish you will 
be attached to your hnsbantl as enjoined in the Sastras, till dea'li as the Oodi 
have Trade the gift of you to nm to prove yourself as the Lakhmi in iny family. 
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duty to rofiintam me with whatsoever means yon chose the better, 
I shall never be held answerable for your ctimes regarding this. 
The fog that hang so long round Ratnaker and dimmed his vision^ 
was instantly dispelled as if at the sudden appearance of the sun, 
and made him realize, that he was standing at the very brink of 
a steep lock, that might precipitate him at any moment to an 
enormous depth and his head grew dizzy. He felt the earth 
slipping under his feet. He felo helpless. In his helplessness 
he cried aloud with hands and eyes uplifted for the protection of 
his soul, to the saviour of mankind^ and said, Father, am I to 
die so fearful and ignominious a death ? Will you not piotect 
my soul V’ He immediately rushed to the presence of the 
anchorites and unloosed their knots. He fell prostiate at 
their feet, beilewed with liis tears, and said, Loids, I 
am the most wretched of mankind. For want of pioper education 
and culture and the company of pious men, I have till to-day 
led the life of a hardened sinner, and the recollection of my 
vicious deeds is fearfully tormenting me. Oh, what a future awaits 
me ! Father^, have meicy on me and concert measures for the 
expiation of my sins. I have no other help except you." 

Narode and Brahma peiceived with great joy that the stony 
heaib of Ratnaker had reallj^ been softened, and that seeds might 
easily be sown then. They raised up the penitent R itnaker by 
their hands, embraced him and said '‘My lad, be comforted, the 
kind God will paidon you, if you are leally sincere in your protesta- 
tions. E'rom this day henceforth, pronounce witli considerable 
devotion, the sweet name of the mighty " Rim — the incarnation of 

(d) Be, Thou O Bride, void of ni.tliciotis look, be unenvious to your liusbaiid, 
be kind to the domestic animals, be cheerful and bring forth living sons who 
would be valiant heioes. Be thou, kind and good to man and cattle. 

(e) Be, Tliou 0, Bride, pride to your Father-in-law, Mother-in-law, Sister-in- 
law and Brother-in-law. 

(f) Thou Bride, engage your mind to my business. May my heart be 
attached to you forever. Be our hearts, the same. B’ollow my woids faithfully 
and attentively. For all these, Biihasputy, has selected you for me. 

* (.(?) 1^ promise before you, Thou Arandhati, to serve my husband both with 

words and mind. 

(h) Your heart is mine and mine yours. Both you (Imsband) and f aie one, 

(i) Thou, Bride, I unify today my mind, flesh, bones, and my skin to these 
of yours. 
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Narayar — the saviour of maD'kiml atid never o^aso in doin^ so for a 
monnenf/^ Riitnaker with ^reat delight and iiopf) at,teni|)tf*(i to 
'litter the name, but failed to do it. Like a child he could only 
pronounce Aain Aain.’' Thus the hardened sinner faihal ro 

piononnce tdie sacred name of Go<h Narode and Brahma, liaving 
reiifietted the failme of Ratnaker to prononi ce the symhoiie narntj 
■of God, hit upon a novel They asked Rifnalcer to pro- 

nounce Mara Mara '' in the place of R und^ This time the 
enthusiastic repetition of the word for the wlnde day and nt'jflit for 
vena's toofether nieehanicall v leverted t<> the sweet wnird of Riui/ 
Ramd'-^ Thank God^ the right thing was attained at hisf^ hut 
hut Ratnaker oonid not lealis!*'^ if. He was enthusiastic div '‘ngat 4 «‘(h 
merged in one single nervnnling thought. He gradually realiz'-d 
that the name must have been the name of the kind (i who 
might help him in his troubles. Otherwise liow could he endure 

privations so rnncli ? He grew icaptnvous and enthusiastic. Ho 

'lost all cravings of nature he merged himself iu an ah-pei vading 
sweetness., which he drank deep <iay and night, and requirMi 
nothing more. Oh, who was he? Was he the hardenc<i sinner 
Ratnaker, the villain, ihe murderer, the outlaw, the assassin, the 
the high-way robber and the post of the cmiidry Ho, never. 
When a man drinks deep the nectar of Iieavenfy purity, he ceases 
'SO be a man— much less a wicked one. He obtains re“birth, and 
becomes a saint. vSuch was the case with Ratnaker. The position 
he took in uttering Mara’' Mara was one that he occupied for 

y^ears together. He lost all outward consciousm^^^w. White ants 
•crawled over him and engraved him with earth. Time wore on, 
and men forgot of him. But Naroiie ami Brahma felt tliat 
Ratnakai’s purification was then complete.. Th(‘y now came to 
his help. Ratnaker was nnearthed and was found to have grown 
a great wise, scholarly and pious man. When a man merges himself 
in God — thinks of tire great all-pervading, <all.power fti'l ami all-wi.M! 
God, what earthly knowledge or philosophy tliere nunaiii.s fnriluu* 
for him to acquire? God is Vedi, Yed into, Vcdangn, 8mriti 
Darsan (philosophy) and this His-all-pervading wisdom in trature. 
Ratnakei’s carnnlities were no more. His hunger even was appeasech 
He could know what he was.^ He forgot the woi Id. To him the 
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wDrId was but an atioui of dust ami meie illusion, that he cared 
no more. Verilj Rituakei became a Yogee to the strictest sense of 
the woid.^ Now, wlnle Naiod and Brahma formed Ratnaker so 
changed, they vveie delighted. They named liiin to be V.ilmiki 
— the future author of the most ancient and great epic the 
**• Ramayan,”— for his having been eugiaved by white ants. (Valmiki 
white ants). His name and fame spread all over tiie country, and 
students flocked at his feet to be taught on secular and spiritual 
education. 

One day while Valmiki was going to bathe, he saw a fowler, 
struck an arrow at a heron, while both of the pair — the he and 
the heron — weie perching happily on the branch of a tree, and 

11 a 

f 

^ 7T5rc5Tt|t*JT^l'5i3r;ig H tK 

1 

“ When the all contemplative Sanyaaee is not engaged in the objects o£ 
senses nor in works, then he is called one who hath attained devotion. He should 
raise himself by himself ; he should not suffer his soul to be depressed. Self is 
the fnend of self ; and, in like manner, self is its own enemy. Self is the 
friend of him by whom the spirit is subdued with the spirit ; so self, like a 
foe, delighteth in the enmity of him who hath no soul. The soul of the placid 
conquered spirit is the same collected in heat and cold, in pain and pleasure, in 
honour and disgrace. The man whose mind is replete with divine wisdom and 
learning, who standeth upon the pinnacle, and path subdued his passions, is said 
to be devout. To the Yogee, gold, iron, and stones are the same. The man is 
distinguished whose resolntion, whether amongst his companions and friends ; 
in the midst of enemies, or those who stand aloof or go between ; with those 
who love and those who hate 5 in the company of saints or sinners, is the same.” 

(TheosopJiioal Society^ s Puhlicaiion,') 

Tramlated hy 0?ia7’les WilTcins, £^sg. 
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making love to each other. Valmiki felt very much pained at this 
unhallowed sight^ and mechanically flew a Sanskrit conpletf out 
of his mouth, signifying his sorrow and disgust at the deed, and his 
wish that the fowler might never hereafter achieve success in life. 
From tiiat day he blossomed forth to be the greatest of poets. 

BUOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI.* 
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RELIGION AND PRIESTHOOD. 

The tie that binds man to God is religion, so a man without it 
is like a horse without bridle. Truth is perceived by reason, sen- 
timents and feelings differently, but a combined concentration of 
three are required to the faithful conception of man^s relation to 
his moral Governor and Creator. Every earnest man may perceive 
there is light in Heaven which makes the Creator visible to the 
created/' Religion therefore is the only effectual mode of bearing 
the evils of life. Be pure, and let your actions aim at God and 
truth. Charity and love may, but not proud phylosophy shall deve- 
iope the sense to see Divinit3% It is pertinently said that the god- 
liest are the mo.st god-like of human kind. His morality is sum- 
med up in love towards God and charity to his fellow beings. The 
laws which connect humanity to divinity, are the salient tenets of 
religions all over the world. All religions have some common 
doctrines. Saints of all ages agree that a sincere devotion to God 
leads to virtue and heaven— no matter what the form of worship 
may be. But modern Christianity and Islamism differ, and do not 
encourage the principle, both of them being jealous systems of theo- 
logy. Priesthood plays a prominent part in Religion. No cult or 
system of religion is free from the thraldom of its priests, who by 
their peculiar enviionments becoming conceited and selfish, do over- 
leap the proper bounds of the profession. The institution of death- 
bed confession among the members of the Catholic Church to the 
clergy in order to atone for their sins is not only ridiculous ; but also 
indicates the above situation of the priesthood even in civilized 
Europe. 

Every system of religion does give birth to liturgies and rituals. 
The sacredotal order, who performs sacramental lites of the com- 
munity, is elected in the respective cult to preserve such formalities 
or dogmas from destruction. These orders aie supposed to inter- 
vene between votaries and gods by offeiing sacrifices for the former. 
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This sacred autocracy, being exceeding sensitive, endeavonrs to shut 
up rituaiistic lore for their own aggrandisement; and solemnize 
public worship by sacrifices or mysticism upon payment of fees. The 
Brahmins with ingenuity and perseverance held together the varied 
sects in India under tlieir control. The ancient and modern priests 
prescribe penances and mortifications to the tlisciples in order to 
ptirge off the sins of the latter. They are of two classes: — The spiri- 
tual guides, and the ordinary priests. The h>rmpr wie!de <1 spiritual 
rule over the laity. They may expel a person fruia, or admit him into 
any caste of the community foi any disregard of the priest-made 
laws. Sometime they officiate as ordinary piiest in aristocratic 
fciinily. The other order of priests not only conducted the worship 
and ceiejnonies of their jajmans (disciples), but in India tliey also 
consecrated temples, tanks etc., gave names to the new-borns, direct- 
ed marriage rites and funeral obsequies ; as well as marked out 
auspicious or evil-moments of a day, deeds so important to' Hinrlu 
life; 80 the priests formed a highly proud oHgarchv, in«itead of being 
humble in spirits to hold up paterns and protofype«:i to the laity. 

The priests may advise the c'>mnmtiity to which they belong, but 
shall not endeavour to govern it. They should never emulate the emi- 
nence of the Pope or the Grand Lama. The devotion of the laity 
to the respective religion offers an opportunity to priest-eontroL 
The followers of Mahomet, despite their hatred towards the Hindus, 
vied with the latter to obtain an exclusive piieathood ; the devotion 
of the Asiatics being proverbial. These mercenary doctors invent 
jiew and distinct rituals for their creed, thus endeavouring to mono- 
polize theologic and ritualistic lore to themselves, Brahminism 
stands supreme in this particular. The priests are generally more 
.of religious demagogues, who play on supreficial emotions of their 
.disciples by pompous methods, that make the moral rectitude of 
.the laity unhealthy, if not debased. They have been adding fresh 
dogmas and sacraments to improve their own aggrandisement. The 
Hindu pi tests even went the length of introducing fresh Upanishads 
and Purans with the same object. In Bengal alone within a few 
centuries they introduced new D?mrmasastras and Smritis to extort 
jnoiiey from the laity The worship of idols was introduced about 
lliis* period. In temples of some Hindu god lings of modern origin, 
persons vvith little education or culture, act as priests and prescribe 
medicines or spells to the visitors. The office of the priests often 
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become hereditary in India, though they are not. always the Sevaits 
of the Deity worshipped by them. 

The Government of India like many other civilised jcountriea of 
Europe, has been led to interfere with the priesthood in several 
matters, notwithstanding its professed toleration' of religions. Simi- 
larly, doctors of theology in all systems of religion, pretending 
communion with gods, expounded dogmas and rituals for the 
people to clean their souls by offering prayers and sacrifices, profes- 
sing to lead them godwaid. But on the other hand these gentle- 
men spared nob bo encourage and cultivate sorcery and astrology.; 
as well as to introduce belief in the mysterious powers of spells and 
charms. Ibiscuiioiis that some chapters of the Atkurva Y^eda 
contain directions for similar arts ; as the modern thedsophicaf 
bodies do. I fancy the Aryans-— a minor portion though, were not 
free from the passion for mysticism and deception. 

In Western Asia, Egypt, Greece and Rome, the priests often 
acted as Councillors and Instruments of Government ; so 
that in Babylonia and Egypt, religion became a part of statecraft. 
Among the Israil, the Levites were a forlorn class of priests whose 
downfall we need not brace. The Iranians and the Eoroastrians 
had no older of priests. The Islamites had originally no priests, 
but later on the Caliph like Dalai Lama was elected at the head bf 
the Sacred body, who did conduct religious observances and cere-, 
monies for tlie people, like the king of Chiua> The Semite trjbea 
had also undeigone a similar change. 

In the middle ages the monks in Europe usurped partially the 
rank of priests under the sheild of Pope whose dulls were deemed 
of special sa^ctit3^ In Japan the state religion recogmses" r»P 
priestly order. Among the barbourous animists, or the nomadic 
tribes, piiesthood has veiy little part to play. 

The principal religions of the world are either missionary or 
non missionary — the former class includes those in which preach- 
ing and spreading, of the doctrines of the cults, together withtthe 
institution of conversion of the unbelievers to such faith, are 
pointed out by th,eir prophets as the highest duty of the followers. 
They are Buddhism Christianity, Mahomedism, Brahmoi^m aiui 
modern Yivekandism. The last system has. found some footing 
both in North AmLeiica, Ceylon, and Southern India iu a v^ty 
short time. This system is based uiifiionseclariau basis. Their 
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chief doctrines are, Help, not fight ; ‘ assitnilate but not 
destroy’;^* “be in peace and harmony with all sects and 
creeds/*^ The non-missionary religions are those that do 
not encourage proselytization or preaching. They are Judaism, 
Brahmanism and Zoroastroism. These grow by their power of 
agglomeration or assimilation, that is to say, there the outsiders 
are drawn by its moral attractions. This process of indirect 
conversion is rampant in Brahmanism, a syncietic religion quietly 
welcoming congenial doctrines of other system into it. Mr, Alfred 
Lyall asserts that more persons in India become Hindus than 
all the Converts to all other religions there put together. The 
above fact varifies the truth knock and it shall be opened unto 
you/' For the spirit of Hinduism teaches and promotes the idea 
of unity of the spirit under a plurality of forms. The identity of 
the Divine Energy underlying the stir of life here is perceived j — 
the highest God and the lowest creature is a mere vessel of the 
Invisible Power. The apparent existence of the world being like 
a panoroma of pictures, are only dispelled by positive knowledge 
or Jnana. The dry monotheism is very hard to crack without 
the image worship of some kind. The Sheah among the Islams 
observe many a feastivals that are condemned by the Sunnis. 
When we look close it is evident that every faith must invent 
images or emblems to represent doctrinal concepts. It matters 
not, whether a single letter in the alphabet, or Dove, or Serpent, or 
the Man represents such emblem. The priests are in requisttitwi to 
preserve such symbols, emblems, rituals etc. of their respective faiths. 
Therefore priesthood is conservative and never progressive, but 
until better principles are introduced the puteiuialities in religion 
must dry up. The prophet or the seers discovering them do 
infuse new light to old religious traditions to suit the time. They 
are as it were democrat and socialists in religion, Buddha, Christ, 
‘Ramanuja, Chytanya and Vivikanunda are examples of the class. 
The old Jewish Prophet^ the Brahminical Risis &c. were mere 
custodions of old laws, and not pioneers or leaders of future faith. 
Islamism may be a faith of action, yet it is conservative to the 
backbone. The contemplative Buddha traversed the regions of 
thought and approached another pole of truth, which Sankar 
discovered by thought arnd' action combined. As Buddha also got 
Juan, he is included in the Hindu pantheon, offering him a high 
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positiou therein L^Jow Hinduism being emphaticallj^ a sj/stem of 
natural revelation, it contains varied texts to suit the dififerent 
capacities of its varied orders of devotees ; which to a foreigner 
appears to be a mixture ot elemental worship and spontaneous 
devotion to the Creator, the Preserver and the Destroyer. Mono- 
theism and Pantheism in the same temple» which look like argu- 
mentative superstition, — but no, it is philosophy founded upon 
devotional feelings of humanity. Humanity may approach Divinity 
by visiting Him in mind and matter equally- Thus son observed in 
the Glory of the Father, the bottle water changed into sea water, 
the vessel having been broken by the dashing billows of the roaring 
water. Thus the seers that guide towards Divinity are blessed. 
They are the earth, ns also the light of the world. They never 
come to destroy the law, but only to fulfil. Jesus said to his dis- 
ciples, except your righteousness shall exceed those of the scribes, 
ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven. The same 
may be said of the mercenary priesthood. 

The chief objection to priesthood is its jealous exclusiveness. 
They accordingly endeavour persistently to monopolize feheologic 
doctrines to themselves. They act like pedagogues in religion, 
and their sternness becomes at times ofTensive and cruel. They 
by their examples make the morals of disciples unhealthy. Every 
reformer tried to check the priesthood of his respective religion, 
and some did succeed to a certain extent. But the holy order 
every time rose phoenix-like. Hence the ruling powers of all civi- 
lized countries are induced to control the state religion of every 
common-wealth. It may be observed that unless the priesthood 
shake off the conservativeness of the order, and also be sincere 
and faithful to the laity to whom they are supposed to lead god- 
ward, this holy order cannot and should not improve at the expense 
of the whole community. To shut up truth is to stagnate the 
highest blessing bestowed on the human kind. Think before you 
commit. 


A. K. GHOSE 
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THE TOBACCO NUISANCE. 

It is now about two centuries and a half a^o bince King James 
First (of England) wrote his famous Counterblast against To- 
bacco/* What was a new vice then — an imported appetite, inju* 
rious to health, and destructive of habits of industry — has now 
grown into the dimensions 'of a gigantic public nuisance. The 
smoker, unlike most other victims of excessive self-indulgence, is 
a pest to others as well as an enemy to himself. The opium-eater 
is a quiet, harmless, self-made idiot in a cellar; the noisy drunkard 
is generally kept in check by the law ; and the glutton is soon 
rendered unobtrusive by heavy sleep ; but the smoker sits in 
fumes that are agreeable to his laboriously-acquired taste, and 
offensive to those who have not learned to defeat the laws of 
nature. The laws of society are paralyzed when their arm is 
stretched forth to strike him, because tobacco is all-poweiful on 
the bench ; and those who are appointed to carry out their empty 
orders have more sympathy with the offender than the offended. 
Who ever heard of smoking in railway carriages being more than 
“prohibited or of that select ground “ahaft the funner* being 
actually preserved from the encroachments of this nuisance? Who 
ever had the moral courage to stand up in a party of travellers, 
and refuse that sanction to be half choked, which is only asked 
for as a matter of form ? 

The inveterate smoker is the most selfish of men. He thinks 
of nothing but his beloved habit at all times, in all companies, and 
all seasons. Ladies, invalids, and tender infants, are no barrier to 
his indulgence, and he has the heart of an ogre if not the appetite. 
He lives a trail behind him by which he can always be traced, 
and he will flavour a house, or a public building, as strongly as a 
broken sewer does. Wherever he sits for a few hours, lie is sure 
to leave his mark by making the atmosphere heavy and poisonous, 
and filling fhe furniture with the rank smells of his idolized weed* 
Windows may be thrown open, and fancy perfumes ' may be 
introduced, but all in vain. The room once thoroughly impreg- 
nated with tobacco-smoke can never be cleansed. Its very tone 
will deepen and change in spite of all the resources of the decora- 
tor's art* and by degrees it will sink into the melancholy aspect of 
a liquorice-coloured den. 

The conversation of the Inveterate smoker is never bdlHant, 
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and his company is more exacting than amusing. He will sit in 
solemn silence, like one of those eastern fanatics whom we term 
^ogis, receiving all you like to tell him with a self-satisfied, clouded, 
impassible face, and giving no speech in return. The social quali- 
ties of tobacco are always grossly over-rated, and no company 
was ever improved by its drowsy influence. Heavy stupor, in such 
assemblies, takes the place of wit, and a half-drunken slowness 
of delivery is the counterfeit presentment of wisdom."^ 

Tobacco-smokers can command a large majority in most circles 
of society, and no one ever asks what substance is lighted and 
sucked into nothingness, as long as it is called tobacco/' and pro- 
duces smoke. One man may pufF a mild cigar that is costly and 
unadulterated ; another may fill a black pipe with a coarse and 
nauseous mixture ; and though the first may be comparatively in- 
offensive, while the second is poisonous and suffocating, the same 
liberty to become a nuisance is accorded to both. Nearly one 
half of all the tobacco sold, and all the cigars manufactured, is 
largely adulterated, and with such noxious ingredients as nitrate 
of potash, sulphate of magnesia, ammonia, alum, and carbonate 
of lime ! Knowing this — without regarding the warning heart- 
sickness which nature has set at the very threshold of this habit, 
how can we question the opinion of those numerous medical 
authorities who have told us that smoking, much or little, is inju- 
rious to bodily health ? 

It is hopeless for the persecuted minority who never smoke, 
to attempt to stop this nuisance by argument, appeals to reason, 
or the aid of the law j and only one course, as a humorous friend 
suggests, appears to be left open. This is to in\’ent some retaliat- 
ing odour, tu^ice as offensive as tobacco-smoke, and by using it 
unsparingly in opposition, so drive the disgusted and disgusting 
epemy out of the field ! 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

The pipe, with solemn interposing puff, 

Makes half a sentence at a time enough ; 

The dozing sages drop the drowsy strain. 

Then pause, and puff — and speak, and pause again. 

Such often, like the tube they so admire, 

Important triflers ! have more smoke than fire. 

Pernicious weed I whose scent the fair annoys, 

Unfriendly to society's chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sex, whose presence civil i^s ours, etc., etc. 

Cowpe'i'^s Oon'oerscition,'^ 
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HAPPINESS. 


Fortem posce nnfmum — 

Jt:\. Sat. X. 357. 

Ask of the gods content and strength of min<l. 


My Lady Lizard is never better pleased than when she sees 
her children about her engaged in any profitable discourse. I 
found her last night sitting in the midst of her daughters, and 
forming a very beautiful semi-circle about the fire. I immediately 
took my place in an elbow chair^ which is always left empty for 
me in one corner. 

Our conversation fell insensibly upon the subject of happiness, 
ill which eveiy one of the young ladies gave her opinion, with that 
freedom and unconcernedness which they alway.s use when they 
are in company only with their mother and myself. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that she thought it the greatest happiness 
to be married to a man of merit, and placed at the head of a well- 
regulated family. I could not but observe, that, tu her character 
of a man of merit, she gave us a lively description of Tom Worthy, 
who has long made his addresses to her. The sisters did not dis- 
cover this at fiist, till she began to run down fortune in a lover, 
and, among the accomplishments of a man of merit, unluckily 
mentioned white teeth and black eyes. 

Mrs. Annabel la, after having rallied her sister upon her man 
of merit, talked much of conveniences of life, affluence of fortune, 
and easiness of temper, in one whom she should pitch upon for a 
husband. In short, though the baggage would not speak out, I 
found the sum of her wishes was a rich fool, or a man so turned to 
her purposes, that she might enjoy his fortune, and insult his 
understanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living in a wood among choirs 
of birds, with zephyrs, echoes, and rivulets, to make up the con- 
cert ; she would not seem to include a husband in her scheme, 
but at the same time talked so passionately of cooing turtles mossy 
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banks, and beds of violets, that one might easily perceive she was 
not without thoughts of a. companion in her solitudes. 

Miss Betty placed her summum honum in equipages, assemblies, 
balls, and birth-nights, talked in raptures of Sir Edward Shallow’s 
gilt coach, and my Lady Tattle’s room, in which she saw com- 
pany ; nor would she have easily given over, had she not observed 
that her mother appeared more serious than ordinary, and by her 
looks showed that she did not approve such a redundance of vanity 
and impertinence. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an air of innocence and mo- 
desty which is peculiar to her, said that she never expected such 
a thing as happiness, and that she thought the most any one could 
do, was to keep themselves from being uneasy; for, as Mr. Ironside 
has often told us, says she, we should endeavour to be easy here, 
and happy hereafter : at the same time she begged me to acquaint 
them by what rules this ease of mind, or if I would please to call 
it happiness, is best attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the same request with her youngest 
daughter, adding, with a serious look, the thing seemed to her of 
so great consequence, that she hoped I would for once forget they 
were all women, and give my leal thoughts of it with the same 
justness I would use among a company of my own sex. I 
complied with her desire, and communicated my sentiments to 
them on this subject, as near as I can remember, pretty much to 
the following purpose. 

As nothing is more natural than for every one to desire to be 
happy, it is not to be wondered at that the wisest men in all ages 
have spent so much time to discover what happiness is, and 
wherein it chiefly consists. An eminent writer, named Varro, 
reckons up no less than two hundred eighty-eight different 
opinions upon this subject; and another, called Lucian, after 
having given us a long catalogue of the notions of several philo- 
sophers, endeavours to shew the absurdity of all of them, without 
establishing any thing of his own. 

That which seems to have made so many err in this case, 
is the resolution they took to fix a man's happiness to one deter- 
mined point; which I conceive cannot be made up but by the 
concurrence of several particulars. 

I shall readily allow Virtue the first place,, as she is the mother 

5 
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of Content. It is this which calms our thoughts, and makes us 
survey ourselves with ease and pleasure. Naked virtue, however, 
is not alone sufficient to make a man happy. It must be accom- 
panied with at least a moderate provision of all the necessaries 
of life, and not ruffled and disturbed by bodily pains. A fit of 
the stone was sharp enough to make a stoic cry out, ‘that Zeno, 
his master, taught him false, when he told him that pain was no 
evil/ 

But, besides this, virtue is so far from being alone suff!clent to 
make a man happy, that the excess of it in some particulars, join' 
ed to a soft and feminine temper, may often give us the deepest 
wounds, and chiefly contiibute to render us uneasy. I might 
instance in pity, love, and friendship. In the two last passions it 
often happens, that we so entirely give up our hearts as to make 
our happiness wholly depend upon another person; a tiust for 
which no human creature, however excellent, can possibly give 
us a sufficient security. 

The man therefore who would be truly hapyy, must, besides an 
habitual virtue, attain to such a 'strength of mind,' as to confine 
his happiness within himself, and keep it from being depentlcnt 
upon others A man of this make will perform all those good* 
natured offices that could have been expected from the most 
bleeding pity, without being so far affected at the common mis- 
fortunes of human life, as to disturb his own repose. His actions 
of this kind are so much more raeritodous than another's, as' 
they flow purely from a principle of virtue, and a sense of his 
duty ; whereas a man of a softer temper, even while he is assisting 
another, may in some measure be said to be relieving himself. 

A man endowed with that strength of mind I am here speak- 
ing of, though he leaves it to his friend or mistress to make him 
still more happy, does not put it in the power of either to make 
him miserable. 

From what has been already said ifc will also appear, that no- 
thing can be more weak than to place our happiness in the 
applause of others, since by this means we make it wholly inde- 
pendent of ourselves. People of this humour, who place their 
chief felicity in reputation and applause, are also extremely sub- 
ject to envy, the most painful as well as the most absurd of all 
passions. 
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The surest means to attain that strength of mind and indepen- 
dent state of happiness I am here recommending, is a virtuous 
mind sufficiently furnished with ideas to support solitude and keep 
up an agreeable conversation with itself. Learning is a very great 
help on this occasion, as it lays up an infinite number of notions 
in the memory, ready to be drawn out, and set in order upon any 
occasion. The mind often takes the same pleasure in looking over 
these hei treasures, in augmenting and disposing themjnto proper 
forms, as a prince does in a review of his army. 

At the same time I must own, that as a mind thus furnished 
feels a secret pleasure in the consciousness of its own perfection, 
and is delighted with such occasions as call upon it to try its force, 
a lively imagination shall produce a pleasure very little inferior to 
the former in persons of much weaker heads. As the first therefore 
may not be improperly called * the heaven of a wise man/ the 
latter is extremely well represented by our vulgar expression, 
which terms it * a fooPs paradise/ There i«, however, this differ- 
ence between them, that as the first naturally produces that 
strength and greatness of mind I have been all along describing 
as so essential to render a man happy, the latter is ruffled and 
discomposed by every accident, and lost under the most common 
misfortune. 

It is this strength of mind that is not to be overcome by the 
changes of foitune, that arises at the sight of dangeis, and could 
make Alexander (in that passage of his life so much admired by 
the prince of Conde), v\ hen his aimy mutinied, bid his soldiers 
return to Macedon, and tell their countrymen that they had left 
their king conquen'ng the world ; since for his part he could not 
doubt of raising an army wherever he appeared : it is, this that 
chiefly exerts itself when a man is most oppressed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever malice or injustice would deprive 
him of. It is this, in short, that makes the virtuous man Insensibly 
set a value upon himself, and throws. a varnish over his words and 
actions, that will at least command esteem, and give him a greater 
ascendant over others, than all the advantages of birth and 
fortune. 


BUDGELL. 
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“ Kzg/ii and Day -^June 1906. Printed by IViUiam Clotues 
Sons^ Ld. Duke Street Stamford Street, S. E., and published at 
1 8 to 26 Stepney Causeway, E., London, 

Contains much of the annual report for 1905 of the National 
Incorporated Association for the Reclamation of destitute 
children otherwise known as Dr. Barnard^s Homes. In 19C5 the 
admissions averaged close upon i r. The homes emigrated 1,314 
boys and girls in the same year and placed out in service in the 
United kingdom more than they emigrated. About S,ooo are 
always under the care of the Homes of whom more than half 
are boarded out. The statistics of the work done in the year 
1905 may well direct the attention of the public to the extent 
of the attempt that might yet be done to stamp the evil of child- 
destitution out of the land. The genera! contents of the Magazine 
bear ample testimony to the varied nature and needs of the work 
which the Homes are doing. The illustrations are excellent. 


** Bideshi- liahasyaS — By Biharylal Mitra, Printed at the S ulava 
Press, 84 Upper Chitpore Road, Calcutta, 

A pamphlet written in Bengali, The author Baboo Behary 
Lall Mittra finds fault with the movements of the Swadeshi 
leaders and tries to show the hollowness of the cause which they 
have upheld. He says that the so-called Swadeshi agitation is 
rather like the fumes of heat-oppressed brain. The arguments 
adduced in favour of his theory lacks that logical consistency 
which is so essential to a right judgment The language is peculiar 
to the author and needs no comment. Putting his arguments in a 
nutshell, what his contention appears to us is that, by the grace 
of Noble Briton, Bengal has risen from the lowest depth of HelJ 
to the highest place in Heaven or at the best making her progr^Qls 
to it, and if we but wait, we might yet see the glory achieved ! 
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Report on Public Instruction in Bengal — 1904'! 905. 

This report covers ver3^ much the same ground as in previous 
years. This report has been reduced to 40 pages and the supple- 
mentary statistics which formerly accompanied it has also been 
omitted though embodied in a separate book. The incompetency 
of the controlling staff of the Education Department fails to 
ensure a sound, not to say high state of efficiency, and it is hoped 
that the more urgent wants of the Department in this respect 
would receive speedy attention. Improvement of the collegiate 
education is to be hoped for owing to the University Acts. The 
expert inspection of all colleges would ensure a considerable 
higher standard of efficiency in future, but no practical develop- 
ment will occur until the new Regulations of the Calcutta 
University are settled. 

Among the many noticeable features in the schemes for 
the impi%>veineat of education in Bengal we might mention 
(l) expansion of female education by starting additional primary 
schools for girls and by establishing a Training school for Hindoo 
female teachers in Darbangha, (2) the improvement in the condi- 
tions of student life in Calcutta by the institution of messes 
attached to Colleges in houses taken by Government, and the 
appointment of special officers to inspect their condition (3) the 
reorganisation of the commercial classes opened in connection 
with the Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The total expenditure during the year under review falls short 
of by Rs. 75,850, — a decrease due to an apparent diminution in 
the cost of European Education. 

The member of Deputy Inspectors of schools hcis increased 
by two and that of Sub- Inspectors by four. 

Agricultural gardens have been attached to some High Schools 
most of which are under Government management. There are 
now six High Schools in the Province which are teaching the 
elements of agriculture. 

An important change has been made in the development of 
Primary education by the abolition of the Middle and Primary 
Examinations as public examinations and the award of 
scholarships by private examinations. 

W, W. Horwell Esq., Inspector of European Schools, Bengal, 
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writes the chapter headed “ European Education. ’ He grasps the 
question clearly and his general remaik is very valuable. Those 
who seek a deeper insight into the affair we would refer to 
pages 3t — 32 of the report under review. 


Annual Report on the Insein Reformatory School^ t 905 * {Burma), 
The Director of Public Instruction controls the woik of this 
Reformatory with the assistance of a committee of visitors. At 
the beginning of the year there were seventy six boys in the 
school and during the year nineteen boys were admitted and 
seventeen released, leaving, on the 31st December 1905, seventy- 
eight boys under detention. The percentage of punishment is 
very small being 0*87. The boys were never found lost in weight. 
Taking all things into consideration,, we think, the school has done 
good woik during the year. 


Report on the Municipal Administration ajf Calcutta for the fear 

1904-1905 Part 7 , //, III. 

The Report opens with a declaration that the year 1904-1905 
has been marked by sustaiued progress in all departments of 
Municipal activity. 

During the year under review the Accounts Department has 
been reorganised. The Chief Accountant's salary has been raised 
with the removal of a number of inefficient clerks and the 
substitution of a batch of coiBpetent men, and with the increase 
of the staff, punctuality, which was so long wanting, has been 
maintained. The work has been allotted to sections, each under 
a responsible head. 

Then comes in a mighty factor in the shape of the loan 
arrangements of the Corporation. This, too, received special 
attention. The report reads **at the instance of the Government 
of India a complete 'statement of works to be carried out from 
borrowed funds was prepared for the first time and this showed 
full particulars of the sanction obtained for each work, its total 
cost and the expenditure which will be required, both during the 
year under report and in future years, to bring it to completion/' 
These Hues speak too cleatly to iieed comment* 
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The Engineers' Department is fated to receive its due eulogy 
as it has made provisions for an increase of water supply by at 
least six million gallons daily. The suburban drainage scheme 
is now approaching completion. Important road improvements 
are progressing. Particular attention to the lighting of the roads 
in the north of the town has been paid. 

The Health Department had two engrossing subjects to deal 
with, first, to ensure a systematic registration of births by 
peripatetic establishments and the second was the milk-supply 
of the City. The Health Officer has drawn up proposals for its 
improvement. 

With reference to the Suburban Drainage Sclieme, maps have 
been added to illustrate the progress made with this scheme and 
with the extension of the area under continuous supply of filtered 
water. 

Many bye-laws have been made. Their adaptability or the 
reverse would be judged b3' the future j^^ear. 


BIRESVAR'S BHAGAVADGITA 

Bhagavad Gita in English ^kyme by Rai Biresv^^r Chakf’avani 
Bahadnr^ Edited unth iiiti odiictioji and notes by J S. Chakravarti 
M,A., F,R A.S, of the Indian Fhmncial Defaitment London: 
Kegan Paul Trench Trubner Sr Co, and Calcutta : S, K. Lahiti & 
Co.pp, lxvii-\- 1906/ Price 4 Shillings or Rupees 3 only. 

It was with a feeling of anxious suspense that we took up 
for study the work named above. The difficulty of properlj’ 
trf^nslating an ordinary Sanskrit work into English is not incon- 
sic|erable : that of rendering a highly philosophical and essential- 
ly oriental work like the Bhagavad Gita into a Western language 
is immeasurably greater. The task set before such a translator 
is that of expressing the deepest thoughts and the most fervent 
sentiments of one people in the language and idem of another 
having a wholly different turn of mind And in order to be suc- 
cessful the translator must preserve the sublimity, chastity and the 
picturesque elegance of the original from the oddity and grotesque- 
ness which always tend to result from the use of an unsuitable and 
ill-fitting garb. When therefore we learnt that it was proposed to 
present the Bhagavadgita to the general English reader in the form 
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of a popular and attractive poem in rhyme we received the announ- 
cement with considerable misgivings. And even the knowledge that 
the woik would be undertaken by a person of remarkable ability 
and erudition did not wholly remove our apprehension that either 
accuracy or lucidity would have to be sacrificed in the attempt, at 
least to some extent 

It is with all such misgivings totally removed that vve lay 
down the present volume after perusaL It is without doubt a 
valuable production. We assert with confidence that Biresvar's 
Bhagavadgita will remain to posterity as one of the most charming 
additions to English literature from the domain of Sanskrit or 
any other Oriental language. 

Marie Corelli is pitiless in her denouncement of tliosc who 
skip in reading and she is no doubt correct; but if we think 
over the matter carefully we shall peihaps find that the fault is not 
all on the side of the reader. If the reader should be prepared 
to take trouble in thoroughly understanding and digesting the 
thoughts of the writerv it is at the same time the duty of 
the writer to write in such a way as to reduce the reader’s 
trouble to the minimum. No one has realized this duty more 
thoroughly than Biresvar, and the most striking feature of the work 
under review is the earnest desire on the part of tlie tnaiislator and 
of the editor to make the meaning clear to the reader and to dis- 
close to him the various channels by which the thoughts of 
the writer were running. 

In the first place there is the introduction in four sections — in 
itself a critical work of considerable value and importance. The 
first section deals with the relation of the Gita to the great epic, 
Mahabharata, in which it is included j the second deals with the 
Gita as a philosophical system and briefly but very clearly shews 
the connection of the Gita with each of the recognized systems of 
Hindu philosophy ; the third section shews how the Gita may be 
used by ordinary men as a practical treatise on spiritual culture; 
and the fourth deals with the vexed question of date and author- 
ship in an unbiased and scholarl5^ spirit. It would have given us 
greater pleasure to see in the introduction a section dealing with 
the relation of the Gita to the great European philosophical 
systems and we trust that the Editor will remove this 
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want in a future edition, Throuj^hout the introduction the 
virtue of conciseness is combined with extreme lucidity; t^e 
style is forcible and carries conviction. It also shews considerable 
originality of thought and research and the beautiful explana- 
tion regarding the manner in which the Gita harmonizes and coni- 
bines so many different systems within itself — v{b, the method of 
different stages — is, as far as we are aware developed in this 
learned introduction for the first time. 

In the next place we have the arguments or separate introduc- 
tions for the several chapters Just as the general introduction 
prepares the mind for taking up the study of a book like the 
Bhagavad Gita, so these arguments lead the reader to the subject 
matter of the several books When it is considered that the train 
of reasoning in many places of the Gita is so far from being easy 
to follow as to make a scholar like Telang complain of diffi- 
culty, the labour spent by the Editor in tracing the sequence of 
ideas throughout the work in these simply worded and admirable 
arguments cannot but be regarded as having been extremely use- 
ful. 

And lastly, the notes occupy themselves more with the thought 
than with the language of the original. There is no hairsplitting 
discussion regarding the precise import of any particular word 
used in the original ; there is no confusing reference to conflicting 
commentators ; there is no plethora of pedantic and ill-fitting 
quotations of parallel passages from other philosophical works. 
The object is to explain the commonly accepted meaning of the text 
as clearly and forcibly as possible — to make the reader think in the 
same line as the writer by removing apparent anomalies and con- 
tradictions. There can be no doubt whatever that in this difficult 
task the translator and Editor have been eminently successful. 

Biresvar's Bhagavad Gita is different from all other translations 
that we have seen of the immortal Sanskrit work in many other 
respects. Thus it is not only clear and lucid, it is also attractive. 
It has all the interest of a novel. . The various stages through 
which the human soul passes in its upward course from the lowest 
depth of worldliness to the supreme height of .perpetual divine 
communion, unfold themselves in Biresvar's translation one after 
the other, like the successive stages of the plot of a romance ; and the 
reader is kept in a state of unflagging expectation for further 

6 
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developments from the beginning of the book right up to the end 
Other translations of the book being meant for scholars, are dry to 
the ordinary reader not initiated into the peculiarities of tliouglit 
and style of Hindu Philosophical works ; Biresvar’s woik being 
expressly vVritten to suit the requirements of the general mass of 
readers is entirely devoid of technicalities and has all the charm, 
elegance and lucidity of a genuine poetical work. 

The only other translation of the Bhagavad Gita that can be 
compared to Biresvar^s in the excellence of its poetic garb, is the 
Song Celestial of Sir Edwin Arnold. But all students of Sanskrit 
who have seen the Song Celestial will be forced to admit that 
though Sir Edwin’s work professes to be a translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita, it is only by stretching the meaning of the word 
to a considerable extent that it can be called by that name. It is 
at any rate a very free translation — one which in many places 
not only does not reflect the original but actually runs counter to 
the thought and language of the text. One or two exatnples — ^ 
and the name of such instances is legion — will shew how in some 
pi ices the illustrious English poet found it necessaiy for reasons 
of his own to deviate from the original before him. 

Thus near the middle of Book II, Krishna denounces the blind 
performance of Vedic rites, for their fruits and extols mental 
and moral culture as leading to the supreme bliss of communion. 
Then occurs the following sloka : — 

We reproduce below the translation of this verse from both 
works and leave the reader to judge which of them represents the 
true sentiment of the original : — 

Look ! like as when a tank pours water forth 
To sriit all needs, fo do these Brahmans draw 
Tents for all wants from tank of Holy Writ. 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

As in a country flooded o’er 
One needs the tanks or wells no more 
But gets whene’er the»e is demand 
The limpid current near at hand ; 

So, friend, the Brahman who hath found 
The bliss, of knowledge is not bound 
TO Vodas all — ^lie doth not care 
To learn the trifling topios there. 


BIRE8VAR. 
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Again in Book IV, work is extolled as the means of attaining 
Yoga and it is laid down that common men should not for 
sake work but continue to do their duty. The whole trend of teh 
teaching of the Gita is that work should be done as a means of 
spiritual culture — not as an end.' Beginners can never neglect 
work but those that have secured the end, need not mind the 
means. It is in this strain that the author of Bhagavad Gita has 
written the three slokas quoted below : — 

1 

* * ^ 

^ ^ II > II 

Here again we quote both translations and leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. It will be seen that the two transla^ 
tions of the third sloka quoted above are diametrically oppo-=;ite to 
one another. The, blessed state of and 

are represented by Sir Eldwin Arnold as a degraded state of selfish 
enjoyment. 

Do time alloted task ! 

W^ork ia more excellent than idleness ; 

TIjo body’s life proceeds not, lacking vork. 

There is a task of holiness to do 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 

The faithful soul ; such earthly duty do. 

Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose. 


Existing for himself 
Self-concentrated, serving self alone 
No part hath he in aught. 

SIH EDWIN AHNOLD. 


Work always thou— as actions aie 
Than worklessnesa sure better far ; 
Thou canst not manage e’en this frame 
Of tiesh and blood without the same. 
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Nor fear, aa some indeed do say 
That all acts bar salvation^s way ; 

In rituals for Lord Vishnu those 
That are performed, do ne’er impose 
Dire action’s bonds ; hence, Kunti’s son. 

See acts without attaclnnent done. 

17 

But who in self enjoyment find, 

Whose pleasures are in self confined, 

Men self-contented, virtuous, true, 

No active work have here to do. 

BIKDSVAU. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances, but the use of sucft 
words as Drupadi [page 2) SfXnkhyan (page 44) shews that the 
English poet never claimed a thorough first hand knowledge of the 
Sanskrit language and it is unfair to expect an accurate and 
faithful translation from one not having a familiar acquain- 
tance with the language of the original. The translation 
of in H, n into words lacking wisdom/'^ of 

and in II, 26 into new-born" and new-dead/' of 

in II 40 into “faith” and many other instances in almost 
every page of Sir Edwin's work show how difHcuIt it is for a 
foreigner not thoroughly acquainted with the language, to enter 
into the depths of oriental thought and humour and how in a 
translation the stamp of genius cannot make up for %vant of 
accuracy and faithfulness. 

We have been constrained to remark as above on the “Song 
Celestial ” not from a hostile or carping spirit but from a painful 
sense of dtity. It is impossible for any Indian not to appreciate 
the labours of a writer so able and graceful and overflowing in his 
sj^mpathy with oriental thought as the author of the “ Light 
of Asia ” 5 and Sir Edwin’s position as a popular interpreter of 
oriental thoughts and ideas amongst the English-speaking peoples 
of the world is deservedly one of the highest. But it is at the same 
time a very responsible and arduous undertaking on the part of 
a foreigner professing a different creed to attempt to interpret the 
doctrines of the dearest philosophical work of an admittedly 
philosophic people 5 and the nation whose treasure is thus handled, 
may have some legitimate ground for complaint if the utmost 
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accuracy is not maintained in the execution of the delicate task. 
We shall not go to the length of comparing Biresvar’s Bhagavad* 
gita with the other English translations of the work which are 
extant. We have seen all or most of them ; and though some of 
them are works of unsurpassable merit in certain respects we have 
little hesitation in saying that, on the whole, Biresvar’s book is the 
best form in which the Bliagavadgita has up to this time been pre- 
sented to the general English reader. In accuracy and faithful 
ness it can hold its own against such scholarly prose translations 
as those of Davies and Telang j while it far surpasses them in the 
beauty and elegance of style and general attractiveness. la short it 
is doing but bare justice to the erudite Translator and to the 
learned editor to say that they have achieved what no other 
worker in the same field did before viz, to place the Bhagvadgita, 
not only in form but also in substance, before the general mass of 
English readers all over the world. 
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ROMA 

OR 

A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE. 

(IT) 

A young Sonthal woman was washing some clothes on the 
river bank and her plump, little boy hardly four years old, was 
seated by her side — A large, red lotus was being swiftly carried 
away by the current and the youngster got up to have a look at 
it. Unfortunately for him, he stumbled and fell headlong into 
the river. The shrieks of the mother were heart-rending and 
and attracted the attention of Roma. Without a thought for her 
own safety, she plunged into the river and caught hold of the boy, 
just as he was in the point of disappearing from the surface of the 
Rylo. Roma was not an expert swimmer, she managed, however, 
to keep herself up and the boy afloat, when her companions, came 
to her aid and between themselves barely succeeded to save their 
own lives and the life of the boy, from a watery grave. The 
joy of the mother was unbounded and she fell down at Romans 
feet which were literally bathed with her tears. Her feelings were 
so much excited, that she could barely speak and articulated, 
amidst sobs, the disjointed sentence — “ God — Sri — Krishna — bless 
— yon — you’ve — saved — rmy child. Telling the woman to go home, 
they swiftly retraced tfieir steps to their dwellings to effect a change 
in their clotfe^ which were dripping wee, 
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Chapter XL 

An old paper was searched and found, 

Tallying with events all round. 

Before leaving the Sonthal Hamlet, the Raja had sent a 
mounted messenger, to his Dewan, to come and see him forthwith 
at Midhaplore'^ to which plieb he repaired, tvith all possible haste. 
He found the Dewan waiting for him at his Bungalow and they 
were closeted together in earnest conversation. Something falling 
from the lips of the Dewan, evidently irritated the Rajah and he 
said in a sharp voice. 

“ My friend, you're ageing and your wits are, Pm afraid, 
leaving you. Don't you remember the note my father left in 
respect of the girl ? I dare say, you've preserved it, as directed 
by my respected progenitor.^' Ves " answered the Dewan ** the 
note is in my portfolio/' 

Please bring it up and read it aloud." The Dewan 'ransacked 
his file of papers and picking up an old, yellow sheet, remarked 
“ here it is, Sir/' 

The Rajah said “ carefully read it please." Adjusting his specs 
he r^dd 8fi— ** A itl*dhgi^ ittair has h^lfptirtedt A beabtlful little 
gifi, ^feoiit four y« 2 dl*s, Has been brought to my captaiL The 
tii^tBdiati Bf Ihe girl is Batij Sihg Rd! — tile '^akil of Che Ddwlabdd 
M.aj. Oh b^lrig: ybestiorieB, the Vdkil was reticent, but a little 
JifelsiiPe dHO ^mdrt, ^IrtfUl crbSs-Bicamindtion, elicited -the fact, that 
the gift 6f hoble, hay, of rdiT-al bifth, although fehe haa been 
bUhdied bill for a didBblical pdtpbSe. The Vakil #dulli Buy 
hBthiiig futlher. The gitl had one stfahge peculiarity. 
¥lie shape of k triderit hrkfe visible oh Hfer Back. Just 
as Ihe detective police, wdte Birfected to UrtfavS! the dark 
tHi^itery, both the Vakil and his charge, had quietly left hciy juris- 
di^tibh Ind sutr’dptitiblis ly golie a\«fay. The Vkkll— a Shdrp flelloW, 
hici gli^fefi us the slip. A lou^ caste Ivorhaii — a Subject of rrtifie, 
was ehteFtdlfied as Mdid-setvaiit. she tab was koWksi and the 
pbli£e failed to get at tHetn. E^entdaily, it transpired, that the 
girl Wds the daugfiteir of the Do#lafead Rajdh by His SeHBtld afid 
fat^Bfiiile — Rani Sllosi ahdi Wduld have, id lirhe, bbbupied the 
thfBrie, ehjbylhg, Bli Heir BWn tight, the ^ast Hches afid extifISfve 
retHlBlies Bf hef tatfifer. the pfb^pfeet ifllidyed IBB Setlfbi- 
apd rival Rani and J*he Wks aetettfiiliee tb gm ^ M By 
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fair t;j[ii,eans or foul Shjs gainecj h^r Hj? making a 

free use of her long purse and one night, she wa 9 soirlted 
away by artful men, who were planning and dQ^g|ag tor the 
mischief. The Raja 'yas hdpiess, as h.e was si^rrou^df^d by the 
partizans of the first Rani. He was miserably duped a^d itjdjUGed 
to believe, that the girl, who had, in the night time, inadye/tenbly 
gone out of the ho.u^e had hee.n seized, take-u away and dev.oured 
by a tiger, which was then causing havoc at IDowlabad. The 
remains of a child, were shown to the Rai^, ,who v^e^pt and 
mourned, as a loving father always would- The aenior R,ani had 
her revenge and she laughed in her sleeves. The name of the 
maid-servant who accompanied the girl -from this pl^ace, was 
Ramani*” The note ended here and the Dewan stooned. The 
Rajah said — 

Pve moved the authorities and theiy will bring Ramani to 

me.*^ 

Just then, a ghari stopped at the Rajah^s door and a 
Police Officer alighted from it. He was followed by a woman, who 
had taken care to cover up her face. They were brought to the 
Rajah^s room and asked to sit down, 

CHfPTBR 

She was hauled o’er the coals. 

Giving answers in doles. 

When they were seated, the Rajah without giving an opportu- 
nity to the policeman to speak, asked the woman in a oeremotory 
tone — 

Are you Ratnani ” 

“ Yes, I am 

“ You’re a woman of the -towp.’^ 

** To mv shame. I am 
You belong to the Gurjhats 
What do you mean " 

You perfectly ^u«dei*afcand, what I me,^n. J^qn’t ,l^aiidy 
with jUrie or affect seeming ^^.iiorance. That .w.on’'|t do f^d .iyjop^ 
pay Answer {airly unhe^iiatiagly ^nd .iiarese,Eycdlx. I azo-u 

no harm. On .the contrary, you rewaxocu, U yqu 

to bring this invefitfsiation to a, successful issue. The Police *Qffice«t 
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has told me all about you. Novy say honestly, whether you arc 
my subject or not/* 

‘'Yes, I was once your subject 
You came away from the Raj Dhani about 12 years ago/* 
''Yes, 1 did/* 

YouVe entertained as maid-servant by one B n j Sing Rai/* 

“ I was entertained by Baij Sing, not as maid-servant, but as a 
companion to a girl.** 

“ Where is she now/* 

That is more than I can say/' 

"How long was she with you/' 

For more than 10/12 years/' 

When did she leave/* 

“ About six months ago/' 

** Why did she leave you, as she knew you as her mother/* 

“ I was too hard upon her and wanted her to lead the immoral 
life, I myself was leading. She, virtuous soul as she was, rebelled 
against my proposal and left me suddenly. I doi/t know her • 
present whereabouts," 

‘'So long as she was with you, how did she behave herself," 

The woman got excited and answered in a sharp, shrill tone — 
She was sweet in her temper, saintly in her character and 
sage-like in knowledge. Amidst sin and temptation, she led an 
angelic life and the breath of infamy never touched her. Like 
a veritable fool, I tried to corrupt her and she forthwith left me, 

I want to fall down at her feet and ask her pardon for my mis- 
behaviour. Oh [ that I could see her once more/' 

The woman broke down completely and sobbed aloud. 
The Rajah gave her time to compose herself and then went on 
with the examination. 

Did you get anything from the Vakil/* 

"The Vakil gave me five thousand Rupees for her maintenance 
and promised to send stipends in the future. He has not, 
however, kept his word and he studiously avoided to give me his 
address. When I had taken the girl home, the Vakil quietly gave 
me the slip — Pve not seen his face since then, neither do I know 
from whence he came. With regard to the girl, he only vouch- 
safed to say, that she was of noble birth and answered to the namd 
of Ranh I changed the name and called her Roma " 
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“ Had she" the Rajah asked “any peculiar mark on her body.’-' 

“ Yes, she had the tridentmark on the back/^ 

That will do, my good woman, take this purse, it “contains 
five hundred Rupees, the money is for you.” 

I won't, the woman replied touch the money, but tell me, 
Oh 1 do tell me, if ever I shall have the opportunity of meeting 
her." 

You may ” the Rajah answered see her, in good time/* 

*'1 want” the woman vehemently said to make her every 
reparation and I’m, I need hardly say, always at your service, for 
the purpose.” 

“ Thank you very much. You can now retire.” 

The miserable woman left the place, shedding tears and in 
great anguish. 


Chapter XI I J. 

He had an uphill work to do, 

A lot to go thro’ and undo. 

Fixing the identity of Roma, beyond dispute or cavil, the 
Rajah was determined to give her the inheritance which devolved 
upon her by birth. As the daughter of the Rajah of Dwalabad, 
she was the proper and rightful heiress -and as such, should in- 
herit her father's properties, from which she had been deprived by 
force and fraud of an unusual character. The prospect of giving 
Roma her own, fired the Raja’s zeal and energy and he at once 
set out for Dwalabad. The old Rajah of the p*ace was dead 
and both the senior and junior Ranis had petitioned Government 
to adopt sons. Residing at the place incognito, the Rajah took 
the greatest care to find out the Vakil — Baij Sing. After great 
expense and trouble, the man was found out and he made a clean 
breast of the affair. He was now contrite and quite willing to 
make amends for the past. He handed over to the Rajah certain 
papers in original, which fully established the guilt of the senior 
Rani, in getting Roma out of the way. Taking the Vakil with 
him, the Rajah left for Cuttack, where, he interviewed the 
Superintendent of the Tributary Mehals and placed before him, 
all the materials he had collected, to prove the identity of Roma, 
the means adopted to get her out of the way, the guilt of the 
senior Rani of Dwalabad in perpetrating a diabolical act for 
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sheet* yejf^g^^ince and the rightful place of Roma as the sole 
heiress of her father's estate. The Superintendent— a large hearted 
man— one of the best types of the old Hailebury men— was 
perfectly satisfied with the mass of evidence, which tallied link by 
link and was complete in its entirety. He complimented the Raj th 
on the skill displayed by him and the pluck, dash and energy 
with which he had brought the enquiry to a successful issue. He 
promised to recognize Roma as the heiress of her father, to punish 
the senior Rani by stopping her pension and ousting her from 
Dowlabad and forthwith issuing orders on the petition which the 
Rajjih had made to him, on behalf of Roma. Receiving the 
orders in the course of a day or two, he set out for Nacho, 
immensely pleased with the turn, which a kind Providence had 
given to the future destiny of Roma, Halting at Midnapur, he 
collected his retinue of horsemen and engaged twelve musicians, 
who played with English instruments. Flagbearers, asha and 
sota hurdars, infantry men, dressed in smart uniform were also 
requisitioned. A big elephant, with the usual trappings and a 
big, capacious umbrella, completed the paraphernalia of a royal 
procession. Thus equipped, the Rajah hastened to Nacho, which 
he duly reached, capsing a great stir and noise eu route. 

Chapter XIV. 

Bring Qut the bells and ring them sharp, 

Sing on lassies, tuning your harp. 

Morning had just dawned and Nacho was hushed up in repose. 
Nothing stirred and beyond the warblings of a bird or two, 
emboldened by the pi^resence of Aurora and uttering their prayer of 
praise to the Almighty, the dulcet music of the ever rolling and 
tippling Rylo and the htim of bees, not the faintest sound of 
humw voice was perceptible. The sweet fragrance of innumerable 
flowfcrs w<afad by a gentle wind, made the place like a moderp 
lady’s scented t^doir, presently conohes blowed, hand bells rung, 
gongs rtesofinded and drums rolled on. The cry Radha-kissepgc 
ki jai “ was heard and the morning okrati of Srikrlshna in 
the rude stone temple was finished. Roma in her saffron 
colored .rube, with he-r .mass of dark, curling hair falling by* 
her back, below the knee joint and her face lit up wii^ 
a smile, looked the ve^y picture of Innocence. Tofa apd Jl4qra 
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ofif Kef two sides and a lot of men, ti^omen and children 
followed in her wake. Just then, the great Otb of the day 
rose and lit dp the scene, with an effulgence, the splendour of 
ti^hlch, Was simply ravishing. Folding her hands, Roma bowed 
low to the Giver* of life and light and the morning hymn was 
uttered in i^ythrriical cadence in a voice which Was as sweet as 
it was mellow. Suddenly, the stirring music played to the tuile 
of — “See the conquering hero comes ” was Wafted by the wind 
from afar. The sound came near and nearer, until a cavalcade 
with banners floating, band playing and the insignia of royalty 
Carrie to view, followed by an elephant in trappings and infantry- 
riien in brand new uniform. The}^ were tnarchiitg with military 
array and precision, headed by an officer, riding a grey Arab 
charger. He was dressed in a costly robe and the strpanch in his 
puggri was bedecked with a large diamond which twinkled 
arid shone in the morning sun. Thej^ all came up to where Roma, 
her companions and the villagers were standing, bewildered with 
the sight and the purpose of the brave show. The horseman 
quickly alighted, made his respectful obeisance to Roma and 
kneeling on the ground, offered to her a ^blderi matuk bedecked 
with jewels and a Sirpanch. Roma hesitated to accept the costly 
Headiofnament, vvhen the gentleman got up and respectfully 
placing the matuk, on her brow, sang out in a stentorian voice ^'jai, 
Dowlabad Rani Ki The villagers, though not understanding 

the significance of the ceremony took up the cry and vociferated 
“ Dwalabad Rani Kijai.^' Anon, the cry was taken up by every 
man and woman on the place and it echoed and re-echoed far and 
wide. Roma, bewildered and perturbed, trembling and looking 
with vacant eyes on the scene. The officer, again addressing 
Rorria said — 

“ Raniji, take courage and be of good cheer, the mystery, 
enshrouding your birth, had beeh solved, you are not what yoti 
thought yourself to be. The stigma, attaching to yoUr birth 
arid parentage, had been Wiped out. You are the veritable 
daughter, of a King and I arti sri fortunate as tq have the proud 
privilege bf addressing you first, as Raniji/^ 

“I do hot understand the drift df yoilr ^i\fords'* qUietly 
answered Rotria. 

to your dvVelliiig arid I Will e!^pla!ti replfed 
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the officer, whom Roma and her companions recognized as the 
Rajah of the place. 

The Rajah dismissed his men and directed them to encamp on 
his own camping ground. Granting to the villagers largess in the 
shape of a heavy purse, he asked them, to make themselves 
merry on the auspicious day. He then followed the girls on their 
way to Jovia's house. Jovia had gone out early in the morning 
a-hunting in the sal jungles. He had just then returned home 
and on hearing the happy news of Roma’s good luck from his 
wife, he was wild with excitement — Imbibing a heavy dose of 
hauria^ he danced about the room, singing a sonthal song, the 
retrain of which was I took her for a goodess and she is one^ 
hy my eye, Dima Dima, Didima, Di.^’ 

The singing and the dancing ceased on the arrival of the party 
to his bouse. With all his respect feu* the Rajah, Jovia could not 
help crying out My little maye a Rani, blessed be Krishnajt, 
blessed be His name, blessed be my maye.” 

Chapter XV. 

Dry yourthot tears my lady fair. 

You shall have to cherish and cheer. 

Unfolding step by step, the circumstances, relating to Roma’s 
early life and the means adopted to set her right in the eyes of 
the wf>rld, the Rajah produced a Sanad from Government, in 
which, Korna was recognised as the Rani of Dwalabad. 
Handing over the Sanad to Roma, the Rajah, with great 
gallantry and perfect honhomie, knelt down and saluted 
Rama, as the Raniji of Dwalabad, in perfect oriental 
style. Getting their cue from the Rajah, the inmates of the 
household, saluted Roma and sincerely congratulated her, on the 
happy change that had taken plhce in her career. Roma was 
hitting listlessly, hardly noticing the words and deeds of her friends 
and admirers. Heaving a deep sigh, she suddenly burst into tears. 
She knelt down on the ground and with an uplifted face, tears 
trickling down both cheeks, heaving breast and clasped hands, 
she offered up a silent-prayer, which went straight to the foot- 
stool of the Almighty. Somewhat soothed by her prayers, she 
ejaculated in a frenzied tone “Oh Lord Krishna, why this trial f 
I did not covet for riches^ I had taken the vow of renunciation, 
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I longed for peace and my soul yearned to unite with you. 
Amidst these innocent_, artless people and these lovely, quiet, 
sylvan scenes, T had found a perfect haven of peace. Then why. 
Oh my Lord, tear me away from a congenial sphere to a discor- 
dant world, about which, I never cared.’’ 

Her emotional nature was roused and she again shed tears. 
The Rajah allowed her to cool down a bit and then said — ‘^Raniji* 
you may not care for wealth, but it is nevertheless a power, the 
fortunate possessor of which, is enabled to do a world of good 
to suffering humanity. Is it not our duty to alleviate pain and 
misery and to do so effectually, wealth is a Sine quanon, A poor 
man can only offer his personal services for the good of another. 
He has not the wherewithal to do anything further. So wealth, 
after all, is not to be neglected. One may not hanker for it, but 
he may use and utilize it for the good of others. Janak Rajah is 
an ideal character, whom one may follow up for good. Moreover 
Lady, your mother is anxious to meet you. She had been mourn- 
ing for you, these, long years, as one lost and is yearning to hold 
you on her breast. Your duty now is to soothe, support and sus- 
tain her.” The words of the Rajah had a magical effect upon 
Roma and she consented to go with the Rajah to Dwalabad. It 
was arranged, that Jovia, his wife and his daughters — Lofa and 
Lora should accompany Roma, to* her new sphere of action 
and on an auspicious day, the party started for Dwalabad, 

Chapter XVI. 

The dark mishap came true, 

Like a bolt from the blue. 

Roma had a hearty welcome from her subjects, who carried 
their rejoicings on a grand scale. The poor were sumptuously 
fed and Jattras^ nautches and tamashas of sorts, were the order of 
the day. The festivities were conducted on a liberal scale. 
The meeting between mother and daughter was pathetic 
and the incidents in connection with it, are too sacred to be held 
up before other eyes. The authorities duly installed Roma on 
the guddi and she quietly fell in with her new life. Her sphere of 
action and usefulness was expanded and with the help of the 
Rajah and the inspiration obtained from her sainted mother, she 
carried oft her duties to perfection. Jovia was alwaj^s drunk and 

Z 
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moved about here, there an"d everywhere in great glee. Lofa and 
Lora, as was their wont, were always by the side of Roma 
and in the retreat of the palace garden, they sang and danced 
as usual. On a full moon night, Roma, Lofa and Lora were 
seated in their bower, in the garden, when several masked men, 
crept surreptitiously behind them and on a given signal, fell upon 
the girls, gagged them and took them away. 

The consternation in the palace, when news of their absence 
from the garden sptead, was paralyzing. There was wailing and 
weeping everjnvhere. The agonized shrieks of .the Dowager Rani 
were heart-rending. Jovia ran about llic palace and garden 
with a drawn swoid, cutting away branches of trees and smashing 
other objects. The people In the streets stood aghast and talked in 
whispers. The sudden blow was stunning. I’he Rajah was only 
in his senses and he did, what was needful under the circums- 
tances. The police, were on the alert and did their level best^ 
but their exertions and ingenuity came to nothing. No trace of 
Roma and her companions was found out. The palact\ so very 
lately the scene of joy and merriment was hushed up in complete 
silence. It was like a place, enveloped with the dark shadow of 
Death. 

(7^ he continued?) 
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CAN MAN KNOW GOD? 

This is one of the most momentous questions which the Rishis 
have tried to answer in their sacred writings. All the Hindu 
Scriptural works beginning with the Upanishadas, the gnostic por- 
-tion of the Vedas, have tried to prove conclusively that by going 
through a course of systematic, mental and spiritual discipline 
man can know God. The highest object of a man’s existence 
is to know his Creator, to learn for himself the relation existing 
between him and God, for this is the panacea of all mental and 
physical evils. The Rishis have always held that man can know 
God, but spiritual discipline * is a condition precedent fot such a 
knowledge. In the Prasnopanishada^ we find the Rishi Pipplada 
sending away six enquirers after God for another year of discipli- 
nary exercises saying Go ye, and spend another year more by 
leading the life of celibacy, by practising asceticism and cherish- 
ing Shf'addha (reverential) faith.’^ 

Thus we see that it is possible for a man to know God but he 
must go through spiritual discipline before he is qualified for the 
task. The nature of this discipline is also indicated in the same 
Upanishada, The enquirer after God must lead the life of 
celibacy, that is, he must give his whole-minded attention to this 
groat work — having no family attachments in the w'orld to per- 
turb his mind. Secondly, he must practise penances for that will 
still all mental disturbances and qualify him both mentally atid 
ph5^sically for this woik. And thirdly, he must have Sraddha^ re- 
verential faith. It is always seen that no one can accom’plish 
a task, however insignificant it may be, unless he is earnest about 
it. Earnestness is the keynote of success. A man must have 
faith in God and it is then only that by dint of spiritual discipline 
he may know God. 

In the last Prasna^ the Rishi says that God resides in our 
inner self — and if one can know Him, he is saved from death, 
ue,, he act][uires immortality. 
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In the same manner we find in the C/i/iaudo^ya (Fpanishada 
that Satyakama Javala is turned away to tend his teacher's 
cattle. He was put to such a hardship only for belnjj qualified for 
receiving instructions in the knowledge of Brahma. This was 
intended as a period of appi enticeship when he would acquire 
all the qualifications, such as ctmcentration, meditation, reverence, 
faith, etc., and afterwards with a little help of his master acquire 
the knowledge of Brahman. Thus we see that the Rishis fidt 
the difficulty of knowing God but never felt that it was impossible 
to know Him. They on!^^ say that spiritual discipline and a 
competent teacher (Satguru) are required by an cnciuirer after 
God. Says the Rishi, — 

Arise, awake, seek competent teacher and try to know God. 
The wise say that, tliafe way is as difficult to pass as the sliarp edge 
of razor.” 

Texts like these and a thousand others from the Hindu Scrip- 
tural works conclusively prove that it is possible for a man to 
know God. It is the Iiighest end of a man's existence. The only 
one thitig necessary for liim for the purpose, is to qualify himself 
for the same by a sort of fepfrftual discipline. Impurity and rest- 
lessness of heart are considered by them as obstacles to titc ac- 
quirement of divine knowledge. The Divine Lay *'* Bhagavad 
Gita has also pointed out these obstacles of spiritual culture. 
Mind must be purged off all evil desires and be concentrated 
on the meditation of Supreme Self. This is tlie Yoga of the 
Hindu Rishis. 


RAM CHARAN SARMA. 
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RBPENTBNCE OF A MISER AND THE MEANS OF 
PUTTING UP WITH ILL TREATMENT. 

The following extract from Siimadbhagavatam will give our 
readeis some idea about the worthlessness of wealth in this wmrld. 

Vadrayani (Suka) said : — That foremost of Dasharhas, whose 
heroism is worth recording, being thus accoste^d by Uddhava, the 
best of the votaiies of the Lord Mukunda, showing reverence 
to the words of his seivants, said : — O disciple of Vrihashpati, 
such pious men as can pacify the mind agitated by the vile words 
of the wicked, are not to be seen in tins woild. A man, having 
his vitnls pierced by shafts, docs not suffer so much as he does 
when his mind is cut to the very quick by the shaft-like harsh 
words of the wicked. O Uddhava, I shall relate unto thee a 
story that is current about this, listen with proper attention. 
Being scolded by the wicked and remembering the hostile result of 
his own actions with patience, a certain Bhikshuka related it. 
In the days of yore, a certain rich Brahmana used to live in the 
country of Avanti. He was the foremost of misers, and amassed 
a large fortune by means of trade and other-wise; ho was lustful, 
highly avaricious and of a wrathful nature. He was not wont 
to receive his kinsmen and guests even with kind words ; even 
his God in the empty house was not worshipped with objects in 
proper time. His sons and fiiends were always inimical towards 
that vile and wicked (man); his wife, daughters and servants 
were always sorry and never used to do him good. Even the 
deities, partaking of hve sacrifices, were angry with him, whose 
wealth was like that of a Yaksha, who was deprived of both the 
worlds and shorn of piety and worldly objiCts. Thus his entire 
fortune, acquired by great labour and toil, was all spoiled foi lus 
being thrown off from the path of virtue in consequence of his not 
performing the duties to kinsmen and dependants. O Uddhava, 
his kinsmen took a poition of the wealth of that Bralimin ; 
the thieves another; men, king, destiny and time took away (the 
real). His wealth being thus destroyed, he, disregarded by his 
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own men and shorn oT piety and worldly objects, engaged in 
thoughts hard to be got rid of. Stricken with grief consequent 
upon the destruction of wealth, bewailing with a voire suppressed 
with sorrowful (tears) and thinkiug for a long time, lie was assailed 
with great penitence. He said : — Alas I uselessly have I assailed 
ray soul with penitence — it has been of use neither to virtue nor to 
enjoyment. So long have I suffered for useless wealth; the riches 
of the vile are for the repentence of the soul in this world and 
the suffering of hell after death ^ it seldotn leads to happiness. 
As leprosy despoils the desired-for beauty ; so at^arice, even if it 
be little, destroys the fame of the illustrious and accompli'jh- 
raent of the accomplished. The acquirement of wealtli, the multi- 
plication of the acquired wealth, its keeping, spemiing, distriliution 
and enjoyment create the labour, fear, anxiety and mistake of 
mankind. Theft, envy, falsehood, dishonesty, desire, anger, 
pride, excessive attachment, distinction, enmit>% distrust, vanity 
and disasters are considered as the sources of trouble to men. 
Therefore, a man, wishing well-being, should renounce, from 
distance, wealth, the source of trouble. For trifling wealth a man 
is separated from his brothers, wife, father, mother and friends 
and becomes even an enemy of a very dear one at one witlt him. 
Being worked up and fired with ire for mere trifling wealth, they, 
casting off all on a sudden brotherly feelings and vaunting, soon 
leave and destroy each other. Obtaining a human birth, desired 
even by the celestials *and with the eminence of a Brahman, 
he, who does not look to his own well-being by disregarding it, 
takes to a cursed course. Attaining to this region, the road of 
heaven and liberation, what mortal shall be attached to wealth, 
the abode of troubles ? And having wealth, he, who does not 
portion out its proper shares to the deities, Rishis^ PitriB, elements, 
Mtismeu, friends and to his own self, and resorts to the conduct 
of a Yaksha, is doomed to hell. Engrossed by useless wealth one 
loses his riches, age and strength, bj which the intelligent attain 
to liberation. Why knowing this, does a man repeatedly suffer 
by the attempt of acquiring riches? Forsooth, he is greatly 
possessed by some illusive energy? What has a person, about 
to be devoured by death, to do with riches, the givers of riches, 
the objects of desire, those who give them, and the actions which 
produce birth? Forsooth, the. Divine Hart, identical with all 
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deities, has been propitiated with me ; for he has placed me in 
this conditjon and has given me repentance, the baik of the soul. 
In the remaining portion of my life, I shall be satisfied with my 
soul, and being assiduously engaged in the performance of religious 
rites I shall dry up this body, if it exists. May the deities, the 
lord of the three worlds, favour me. He, having his body i educed 
to wood, attained to the region of Brahma within a moment. 

The Lord said : — Having thus resolved in his mind, that 
foremost of the twice-born of the country of /\vanti snapping the 
fetters of the heait, becoming a self-controlled mendicant ascetic 
and controlling his soul, senses and vital breaths, travelled over 
this world. Being thus dissociated, he, unnoticed, entered into 
cities and villages for alms. And beholding that aged mendicant, 
O gentle one, the wicked people used to assail him with various 
remonsti ances. Some used to take away his three-headed 
bamboo staff ; some liis Kamandalu and eating vessel ; some his 
seat and the garland of beads ; and some his wretched bead and 
bark ; and then showing them and returning them to him, they 
used to take them away again from the ascetic. Some used to 
take away hy force his food acquired by begging, wliile he ate it 
on the banks of the river. Some used to pass mine on his body ^ 
and others used to spit on his head. And they tiied to make 
him speak, while he observed the vow of silence — and if he did 
not speak they used to strike him. And some calling him a thief 
used to bind Inm with a rope exclaiming kill him, kill him And 
some wicked people, saving “this wicked man has assumed the 
marks of a religious man ; being deprived of wealth and kinsmen 
he has taken to this mode of life,*^ used to vilify him. Saying 
“ Oh I he is very strong and patient like the mountain chief ; 
and being firm and observing the vow of silence he is accomplish- 
ing his object like a crane,” some used to lidicule him. Some 
passed wind at him and some bound and confined him like a toy 
bird. The more he suffered these ills, spiiitual, superhuman an’d 
supernatural, brought in by destiny and w'orthy of being borne 
by him, the greater his knowledge became. Thus disregarded 
by vile men, the destroyers of their own religion, he, resorting to 
patiepce, the outcome of the quality of goodness, kept to his own 
religion. 


SARMANACHARYA VENCATTA. 
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MAN'S EXTREMITY IN GOD'S OPPORTUNITY, 

(a sketch frou the mahabiiarata). 

Maharaja Yudhisthir and his brothers wire tfic victims of 
awful repression by their uncle and cousins. Theii father havinjr 
died at a comparatively early age. they were left orphans, and 
their cousins Duryadhan and others not being respectful am! well- 
bred children of Maharaja Dhritarastra, a life-long blind and imbe- 
cile prince, had their own w!U in depiiviiig Yudhisthir and his 
brothers of their legitimate share of the Kingdom. Notliing 
does spoil a child more than tlie connivance of an indulgent fattier. 
The case was the same here. The knavery of rhe spoilt princes 
rose to an Alpine height now. Spoilt children of rich folks do 
never lack of vicious associates. Duryodhan with his friends 
now began to concert measures how to remove the obstacles in 
the way to his ambition. T'or the residence of the unfortunate 
princes and Queen Kunti Debi — the mother, Duryadhan Imd con- 
structed a house with combustibles at Baranavat — modern Allaha- 
bad, But fortunately while there, they were apprized of it by a 
friend of theirs who had a subterranian passage, leading a great 
way off to the Ganges, dug by an expert engineer. But the 
princes were being closely watched lest they made good their 
escape. One fine night, the unfortunate princes with their 
mother made a stealthy retreat through the passage, setting fire 
to the house themselves and reached at the bank of the sacred 
river, where fortunately they found a boat ready for them, which 
helped them to cross the river to proceed far away off from those 
of their kith and kin, who forgetful of tlie Mighty Father in 
heaven, did not scruple in attempting to take their lives. Now 
Duryadhan, with satisfaction of having overcome the formidable 
rivals, reigned as King at the Hastinapur with all the splendour of 
an oriental monarch. But along with the manifestation of joy and 
inward satisfaction of one party, there was another, which though 
fearful to give expression to their sorrows, sympathies and surging 
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temper, was sincerely wishing that the Pandavas were not dead. 
The act of snpression and injustice on the part of the imbecile 
monarch and his spoilt children, shortly assumed, as it were, the 
gigantic character of a thick and heavy cloud that only in few 
years later, swept away like April north-wester, more than half of 
the then Indian population. FTowever the Pandavas who were 
fallen on the quagmire of misfortune, were travelling from place 
to place and kingdom to kingdom as homeless Sanyasis — devotees, 
living on the charities of people. The vicious ministers of the 
vicious king, were taking credit of how silently and effectively 
had they removed the obstacles off from their way to the throne.' 
Man when fallen into the quagmire of extreme degradation,^ feels 
pleasure in the miseries of another, and such was the case with 
tho poor Kurus. Good readers ! let the vicious Kurus enjoy the 
pleasure of their small hearts, as long they may, and in the mean- 
time let us proceed to accompany the good princes who accustomed 
to live in the lap of happiness, were, by the frown of Fortune, 
travelling, from day to day here and there, having no settled house 
to live in and having had scarcely any thing to subsist upon. 
They had put on bark of trees and had their hair made into thick' 
strings. Often they changed their dress to elude detection. In- 
course of their journe3\s, they betook themselves to the territories 
Trigarta, Matsya and Panchal. However it so happened that 
the daughter of the Maharaja Drupad of Panchal — Droupadi, a 
a most beautiful and talented of damsels, was to be given away 
in marriage, and D/oupadi had to select her own husband 
herself from amongst a number of Rajas and Maharajas, as- 
sembled for the purpose. And the third Pandab— Arjun, ex- 
hibitting wonderful feat of arms, won her hands. Now in their 
homeless and troublesome lives which the Pandavas lived, was 
placed another a princess — their new wife — Droupadi, who with 
her fortitude, humility, intelligence, activity, kindness and other 
bridal virtues proved a chief helpmate to her lords. 

The father and brother of Droupadi were plunged into 
excessive' grief, as they thought that owing to their fault 
their darling Droupadi had been given away to helpless 
beggars. Put there was no help for it, as it had passed 
remedy. They, however, as Hindus, consoled themselves with 
the belief that it was a matter pre-ordained by flod over 

3 
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which man had no control, and sent suitable equipages, to get 
Droupadi, her mother-in-law and husbands^ who were at their 
own cottage at a great way off from their capital. When they 
had all come to Panchal— the kingdom of Maharaja Drupad, 
the latter asked Yudhisthir to know who they really were, for he 
did not doubt them to belong to any other caste than a 
Kshatriya, as the prowess they had exhibitted, proved them to 
be quite different from the meek Brahmins. Here, after twelve 
long years, Yudhisthir, told* the Maharaja who they really were, 
and what had made them adopt such lives as theirs. Maharaja 
Drupad, although greatly pained to know of the inhumati treat- 
ment .accorded to them, by their uncle and cousins, was highly 
gratified to know that by the grace of the good God, his daughter 
had cast in her lot to those of the highly talented and conspicuous 
Kshatriya princes. And now there was profound j ly. With due 
solemnities the final nuptials were over, and the news was flashed 
from month to month to the court of Hastinapur ; and tlic wicked, 
vicious and envious Duryadhan gave way to hysteric feats 
arising from mental agony. Oh, how tenibly does llie great 
Dispenser of Justice punish an envious and mean fellow I 
The fondest dream, Duryadhan had been dreaming for the last 
twelve years — that he had been freed of his enemies, had at last 
proved a myth, and morover, they had married a most talented 
wife, of whom he had been an unsuccessful suitor; and through 
her, they had got a powerful ally. Maharaja Dhritarastra, heard 
of all these, and was very much out of humour. But to show that 
he was above meanness, he invited his nephews to return to their 
kingdom, and furthermore informed them of his unfeigned pleasure 
in hearing that they were still alive, in suspicion of which he said, 
he used to profusely shed bitter tears ; and morover urged his 
messenger the pious Vidur to tell the Fandavas, in his own 
language, **what,^^ said he, have I besides them — they" are the 
only consolation of my old age. I live without them only because 

Life mnst be borne 
• Ere sorrows break its chain/* 

While Vidur was at Panchal, the Fandavas and Maharaja 
Drupad held a hurried consultation, and their return to their native 
town was decided upon. The Fandavas returned to Hastinapur 
amidst tfie hprrahs of the sympathising people^ and entered tb^ 
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capital in company of their mother and wife. They rendered their 
due homage to their uncle and others who were worthy of it in re- 
turn, all of them wished the Pandavas success in life. Dhrifcarastra 
as if to atone for the past wrongs done to them proposed that they 
should establish a second capital and there reign as king over 
half of the kingdom. The only friend and well-wisher of the 
Pandavas — the Divine Srikrishna came to their help, and had a 
most beautiful capital raised at Indra-Prostha, where they soon 
removed. After Yudhisthir had reigned a few years, he desired 
to observe Rajshuya Jagna which was soon performed in all the 
splendour worthy of the mighty king. At this ceremony, 

Srikrishna felt himself fortunate to wash the feet of the Brahmins. 
Amongst those that were present at Indraprastha to grace the 
occasion by their presence, the royal branch the Kurus reigning at 
Ilastinapur also came as guests, and was most honourably received 
and hospitably enteitained. The magnificence of the capital of 
Yudhisthir and his vast resources only made the envious 
Duryadhan conceive jealousy and hatred and made his heart 
ache. After the ceremony was over, Duryadhan left for his capital 
with a heart, as it were, burnt to ashes. While there Dhritarastra, 
Duryadhan and Sakuni, held a private consultation to determine 
upon, how to rob the Pandavas of their possessions. The old and 
blind ptince whom I have told to have been an imbecile one had 
not the hardihood to object and much less to oppose to what his 
eldest boy liked. In support of his wicked design Duryadhan 
said to his blind father of his disgrace at the court of the Pandavas, 
and in doing so, he narrated, how thousands of mighty kings felt 
themselves honoured and fortunate in rendering homage and 
allegiance to the Pandavas, and had gladly accepted them as 
suzerain power. He said, The spacious Durbar Hall at 
Indraprastha is one that may be equal in value to the whole of 
our kingdom. There is a spacious quadrangle made of solid 
glass^ where believing it to be a reservoir of water, I drew up my 
dress that it might not get drenched. This provoked laughter 
in which even some of the Pandavas joined. In another portion 
of the same house, there was a real glass reservoir full of pure 
transparent water to which, my former experience having taught 
me to pass upon as upon solid glass, 1 fell down and was 
submerged and only recovered after some struggle. Besides lb« 
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walls of the Durbar Hall made of pure glass were so transparent 
that in attempting to obtain my exit, having forgotten the real 
gats to be out, I had severely hurt my forehead. Ail these 
provoked laughter and I was almost dead in shame/^ These 
were the causes that had made the pioud and foolish IXIaharaja 
Duryadhan determine either to take revenge or to die In the 
attempt. And there was no help. Tiie imbecile fathci% who 
was but a puppet in the hands of his eldest boy, hastened to a 
consultation to devise means as to how the Fandavas could be 
taught a lesson for their fault of being gtcat and gootL Sakuny 
a most worthless man leading a parasitic life at the court of 
Hastinapiir, was a master at Dice, and ciiallangc was offered to 
Maharaja Yudlusthir for play. Dice is a play which, to the martial 
race of the Epic Age, was as sacred and obligatory as was the 
call to war. But Maharaja Yudlusthir was no expert and hence 
he was very unwilling to go to try his luck ; but there was no 
help, as challange was offered. Sakuny was an expert or rather 
cunning who could use his stratagem to accomplish hfs own ends, 
A Kshatriya from his infancy was taught to hazard his life in 
any undertaking however difficult, but never to recede from it 
from fear. To meet the challange was to add fresh iauiels on his 
head. And Yudhisthir could not deny it ; and the play 
began. As was anticipated, every time the ivory rattled, the 
Maharaja was worsted ; and he lust in the bargain all he possessed 
even his kingdom. Now the good and virtuous Rlaluiraja was 
reduced to a street beggar. Yet the vicious Saikuny called him 
again to dice, and there could be no denying. This time the 
poor Maharaja lost himself, his brothers and even his wife, in 
the game. The object of the enemy was now attained There 
arose great flutter amongst the wicked Kouravas and the Maharaja 
and his brothers otily thought in their troubles as tools in the 
hands of Providence. Now was reached the climax of the trial 
of the pious Fandavas*. ' Both the princes and tlie queen now 
belonged to Sakuny, or rather to Duryadhan. The latter ordered 
a man to get Droupadi immediately to his presence at the Court 
One Pratikami was ordered to do the revolting work, and as 
DuryadhaiFs wilTwas law, who could withstand it? Pratikamy 
too, proceeded to I ndraprastha-^the capital of the Fandavas. 
Xhore entered the Zenana of the Fandavas and very 
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mildly informed the noble queen — Droupadi all about the 
affairs at Hastinapur, and asked her to accompany him to the 
court there. The gieat queen of the great Pandavas was shock- 
ed — a wave of indignation passed through her frame. She col- 
lected herself and asked Pratikamy to enlighten her whether the 
great Maharaja Yudhisthir had lost himself or his queen first in 
the bet. But Pratikamy did not know it, and in his inability he 
only hastened to Hastinapur; and asked the Maharaja the ques- 
tion of his queen. The Maharaja kept silence. But the autocrat 
got suddenly enraged with Pratikamy and ordered him to pro- 
ceed at once again to get Droupadi at his court. Pratikamy 
hastened again, and told the queen what had happened at Hasti- 
napur, and requested her to accompany him to the court there. 
The good queen again humbly asked Pratikamy to go once 
more to Hastinapur and obtain the permission of her lord 
whether or not he himself wished her presence there. Prati- 
kamy knew how to behave a lady, and was not so bad a servant as 
his master was. He returned again to Hastinapur and asked of 
Yudhisthir to be informed in reply as to what Droupadi had 
asked to know. Yudhisthir said, Fate must have its will 5 and 
as it is impossible for me to surmount the truth, I should there- 
fore ask Droupadi to submit to her lot/’ But Duryadhan 
grew fiery in rage, and vomitted venom. He ordered one 
of his younger brothers Dushasan to proceed at once to 
Indraprastha to get Droupadi there by hook or by crook. This 
Dushashan was a spoilt child of a blind and doting father. He 
hastened to the capital of the Pandavas in hilarity, humming 
a tune, and soon reached it, and entering the sacred Zenana de- 
manded of the queen most unceremoniously to accompany him 
to Hastinapur and there to enjoy her life with the Maharaja as 
her new lord. The naturally timid wife of the valiant generals, 
afraid of being disgraced by so rude and impetuous a youth, 
had, herself, hid amongst the ladies of the Zenana. But nothing 
could avail. The most beautiful and talented queen of the 
great Pandavas, was rudely handled amidst her prayers to save 
her from further disgrace. She said, she was never accustomed 
to court. But the foolish and impetuous youth suddenly caught 
hold of her dishevelled hair and dragged her to Hastinapur at the 
Court of Duryadhan. She now found gathered there all that was 
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good and great in the realm ; and her husbands witfi heads hung 
down in shame, sorrow and disgrace. Droopacii, bathed in tears, 
was repeatedly asking all present there why were thcjy silent at 
her disgrace. She saw amotigst the number, thb great Bhisma^ 
Drone and Vidor, and also others who were the pillars of the state, 
and were most pious. Why did not even they raise their fingers 
to protect her from further disgrace? Was she to conclude that 
the last days of the Kuril dynasty were reached ? The Fandavas 
had hitherto suffered silently the loss of their kingdom even, but 
the sight of tears that their queen was shedding at the open 
court, and the piteous look she was casting at them testifying 
to her helplessness drew forth their ire and they were boiling 
in rage. Bhisma and Bikarna were the only two in that va.st 
assembly who alone dared to protest against the cowardly 
treatment that was accorded to Droupadi, and said it was quite ig- 
noble of the king. They concluded that Duryadhan, had no right 
to drag Droupadi at the open court at what Yudhisthir had sat. 
Degraded morality often makes boaster of a man, and so was 
the vicious Kourabs, Duryadhan, boiled in rage, said It to be 
impertinent of Bikarna, who was mere a lad, to sit upon judgment 
over his superiors. Bhisma, the great and good, was not noticed 
at all, because although he was the head of the family, he was 
yet humble and poor in spirit* 

There in the open court in the presence of a vast assembly of 
elders and youi>g3ters, Dushashan, at the sign made by his elder 
brother, Duryadhan began attempting to denude Droupadi, who 
was put on a simple Sari. It cannot, even now, be conceived 
how in days of chivalry such a revolting idea of dishonouring a 
princess could have been conceived by those that had the burthen 
of a huge empire rested upon their shoulders. From dawn 
of human society, it has been found that whenever vice, 
chaos, tyranny and other excesses affect a society, God in his 
infinite mercy divises a means that totally subverts the empire and 
society and establishes another in its stead. And there was no 
gainsaying that tlie society in winch a female was thus outraged, 
had fallen into the mire of utmost social degradation. Lord Sri 
krishna has told this in the immortal Gita in this way 

1 
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(O Bharat ! whenever evolution is checked, for facilitating the 
same I create myself. For helping evolution, for saving the good 
and destroying evil I create myself in every age.) 

And thus the attempt at denuding DroujMdij proved to be 
the fruitful cause of the great war, that gave birth to the regenera- 
tion of the empire, and the establishment of order and virtue. 
Now to the thread of our narrative. Poor Droupadi was helpless. 
Her husbands although mightier generals, were then only bonds- 
men. Bh’isma, Drone and Vidur, although burning in indignation, 
had no control and itifluence upon the tyrant prince. In this vast 
and wide world — though a princess and a queen — Droupadi, could 
point out none whom she could call to come to her help in her 
disgrace. Naturally now, she with her hands joint and uplifted, 
with eyes fixed towards heaven that was showering streams of 
tears, prayed, in the following words, to Sii Krishna— -the almighty 
God in heaven, who is ever ready to help the distressed and 
needy: — “My Lord, Friend of the afflicted, the omnipresent and 
omniscient God, don*t you know how have I fallen in the mighty 
and tempestuous ocean of misfortune? I find none besides you 
to get me to the rescue. My God, protect me from this disgrace. 

I know you befriend those that are friendless on eaith. Did you 
not protect Prohlad from the poisonous fangs of serpent and the 
feet of an enraged elephant? Did you not lead the infant 
Dhruba to your bosom amidst forest full of growling tigers and 
roaring lions ? I know there is nothing impossible for you to 
accomplish here on earth. You are the only friend of the 
Pandavas in their troubles; and will you not protect me from my ,1, 
disgrace?^* Saying this, she ’closed^ her eyes. But there in the 
court of the great king, that was protected by fantastically clad 
hardy warriors with swords, and pikes of gold and silver, every one 
grew terribly restless — friends and foes alike — of something, al- 
though nothing visible and not even the hair of the head moving, 
that their end was near. They were perspiring and heaving heavi- 
ly in terror. The Spacious Hall, they felt, suddenly became 
animated by the presence of something invisible but mightier 
and greater, to chastise them. But wicked people are ever 
dauntless an 4 defiant. The knave Dushashaq began to draw 
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out the doth that was put on by Droupadi 5 who was almost 
dead of shame. But lo ! What was that? The single piece 
of cloth that was put on had been removed and thrown aside, but 
the queen was still as much clad as before t There was raised a 
murmur of amazement 1 The Devil again drew out the piece that 
was then put eJn, and lo ! She was clad as before ! One one 
a mountain of clothes was raised there and at last thnre was no 
space to put even a piece of rag I Now there arose a murmur of 
consternation, as to what the matter was. r>hi.s!na. Drone and 
Vidur began to express their disgust. The blind Maharaja heard 
of this, and was dumb-foumled. He biuught Droupadi to his 
presence, and wis!ie<l well of her, and asked her to accept boon, 
as he was mightily pleased with her. She too respomled. But 
she only asked the deliverance of her husbands from bondage of 
Duryadhan, the blind Maharaja, pronounced his assent. All was 
now mended, except the great vice arising out of the knavery of 
the vicious Kourabs — the wrongs done to the Fandavas, that lay 
like a huge Himala^'as in the way of the Kourava.^^, who shortly 
after had to pay heav5^ penalty for in the great war of Kurokhsetra 
— that swept away more than half the people from the land of 
the Hindoos; and the Pandavas got the supreme possession over 
the whole of Bharatvarsa, and the reign of righteousness was 
again established. 


BIJOY CHANDRA GANGOOLI. 
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A SKETCH OF THE DURQAPUJA ALA THE STYLE 
OF THE IMMORTAL HUIUM. 

The great Goddess Durga is neither worshipped in the North 
Western Provinces nor in any other province in India, in the form 
and with the eclat, with which she is worshipped by her devotees 
in Bengal. The impetus to the puja in Bengal, was given by the 
Moharajuh Krishna Chunder Roy of Nuddea. Every well-to-do 
man in the country performed the ceremony, although a decrease 
in the worship is perceptible in modern times. Now a days Puta 
Yalia (i insignificant men) do not scruple to bring in the Durga in 
their homesteads. There is a great difference in the pnja, as perform- 
ed in ancient times with the rituals observed now. The Durga Puja 
festival is now at hand. Artists from Krishnagore were fast pouring 
in to turn out to order the images in artistic and recherche st^de. 
•For people whose resources were small, ready made images were to 
be had at a small outlay. The images vary in size and form — from 
the biggest to the smallest, to suit the convenience and pockets of all. 
In the vicinity of the places where the images are brought and 
sold, dyed clothes of various hues and sorts, T ahluhi beads, flaxen 
false hair, brass shield and swords to decorate the goddess were 
piled up in huge quantities. As in the merry Xhnas season, new 
clothes for children were being hawked about from door to door. 
Cloth dealers from Ducca and Santipur, scent — wallas from 
Gazipore and brokers for jatras were up and doing and had 
hardly time to take a hasty meal or a wink of sleep. 

Hardware vendors were weighing and selling in heaps, brass 
made Modhupurha batis and lotas» Small mats of sacred grass, 
little baskets called sindurchupris and wax candles had been 
arranged, in the open air, for sale. Servants and villagers, hailing 
Eastern and Western Bengal, were buying silver ornaments, 
small gilted mirrors and all sorts of knick-nacks as puja presents fOr 
their sweet-b<^arts at home. There was a great demand for rubber 
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s hoef<, coniforteis^ tinbaiis, so-called cliemical gold liogs and crystal 
chowris (a sort of bracelet). Hitherto dust and cob-webs were 
the ornaments in shops. Buiing the busy puja season, they were 
thoroughly ovei hauled, swept clean and adoi net! with bits of tinsel 
and coloured paper and looked spick and span like brides on the 
eve of their wedding day. A peep into these shops would shew the 
crowd of motely customers seated on pieces of carpets and chairs 
which have been handily placed on the floor. As the puja day 
drew near, buying and selling went on briskly- — on a swinging scide. 
Brahmins and Pundits of all classes were pouiing into Calcutta, to 
collect their annual hritis from noblemen and gentlemen from all 
points of the compass, like greedy locusts in search of herbal food. 
Gentlemen of the light-fingeretl fraternity and other people of sorts 
were loitering in the streets of the town in eearcli of prey, A 
murder had been committed here, a liot was going on there and 
burglaries were evhemdeifhce every where. A pick-pocket with the 
help'i'of a pair of scissors, had out away clean, two tolas <»f silver 
bound in a knot in the cliadder of a Bhaitacliaijee Brahmin, who 
was standing in the street-corner, vacantly looking, without knowing 
what to do and which way to turn. A badmashf] was tiying to 
snatch away a golden nose-ring from a woman, who was screaming 
vehemently and gallantly holding one of tlie hands of the adventurer. 
She lustily bawled out “ Paharawalla but unfortunately not the 
remotest trace of a Policeman could be found far or near the spot. 
When the thief had decamped, a possee of Policemen put in 
appearance and officiously did a lot of things which they should 
have left alone. Thieves and rogues are all up ami doing, carrying 
on their nefarious practices on a laige scale, Buffians ware desir- 
ing in their heart of hearts to lay a big haul, A precious lot of 
these were accounted for and sent to jail. The puja ceremonies and 
festivities on a grand scale %vere going on in a certain zomindaPs 
house, situated in one of the biggest thorough fares in Calcutta# 
After halpa, Brahmin pundits were taking their annual b^dap in 
the court-yard, where the head of the family was seated on a thick 
mattress. He wore a coarse silk dhooti and sat with great 
solemnity. On his right side sat the manager, and on his left, 
Naychanchu the Pundit of the family. A purse full of silter 
coins lay before the Kaita Bahvt* Naychancim was off and on, 
taking a pinch of Fnnff and gravely wiping off the spot which wne4 
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from his nostrils and fell on the place he sat. Lots of umedars^ 
(place hunters) brokers of dancing girls, proprietors of jatra-parties, 
songster and beggars of sorts, profusely using soft sawder, for the 
purpose of gain, were assembled. 

Story tellers were anxious to tell their romantic tales before 
the JTuria wdiilst hangers-on were loudly back*biting rival 

rich men, so that their words may reach the ears of the Babu, The 
Subha Pundit was bent on pointing out the insignihcant faults of 
other Brahmins, with a view to with-hold their Briti, which he is 
anxious to secure for his own relatives. The Brahnains thus deprived 
of their just dues, were tearing away their holy threads in deep 
resentment and voceferating wild denunciations on the head of 
the Naychsinchu. It is a rare sight to see Brahmins in rage. They 
were nodding their heads, the tufts of hair on the crown of 
whicrh, were keeping time with the vehemence of their gestures. 
Many favour-seekers were being sent away with such curt replies 
as— “ come to-morrow I \^ill not give you anything this time 
the four anna bit is sufficient for you''’ and so on. Confectioners 
and sweet-meat -sellers were carrying on a roaring trade. Flayed 
goats were hanging in butcher-shops and the streets were so full, 
that it was exceedingly difficult to go through them. 

Porters were reaping a golden harvest and dashing about in such 
haste, as to interfere witii the progress of every pedestrian. Siiops, 
with miscellaneous goods, weie full and in great bustle. Thus the 
fifth day called Panchumi closed to make room for the sixth day 
of the moon. Shopping and other business transactions, must 
necessarily be finished on that date. The zemindar’s house wore 
a gala appearance. Men and maid-servants putting on new clothes 
and badges, were parading round the house, two silver pots, full 
of water, with mango leaves on their top had been placed on both 
sides of the main door. Nahabut and RosuncfiowM were playing 
at intervals. Nephews, sons-in-law and other boys of the household 
wearing new dress and shoes were moving about here, there and 
every where, making an effective show. 

In the drawing-room, card and chess playing were going on with 
a vengeance and occasionally there was a bit of music to enliven- 
the scene. Dhoolis, (Drum-beaters) ffower sellers and ice-cream 
wallas were to be met with everywhere. A hum of distant voices 
was heard as the night deepened* under a pale flickering moon, 
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Aurora appeared apace and the 7tli day, the tirst day of the piya — was 
ushered in^ with the loud,’ piercing music of dhoh and dkalcH, Kala 
dows were being taken to the liver side, with drums beating loudly. 
The zemindar, with an escort of Durwans and accompanied by the 
priests, walked slowly to the side of the Oawja. Tlie kala, hows were 
immersed in the river, hymns and slokes ■were chanted and the 
party returned home. The puj i had commenced. Incenses were 
burnt and the Chandi was carefully recited. The goat sacrihee 
was performed and anon the morning service was over, 

Wyhedyas piled up in huge thales were sent to the houses of 
Brahmins, The feeding of the poor has just ceased, when evening 
sets in, hurta and his suite clasping their hands, bowed down 
reverentially before tha I^lahamayee and returned to the drawing 
room. People of sorts and lots of iuimorai women were ixmiing 
in fiom all sides, to the BabiPs hon.se, to bow down befi>re the holy 
Pritima. There was a perfect flow of vihitora and the Diu wans 
were on the alert to see, that nothing 'was surreptitiously carried 
away. Invited guests were taken to the drawing room, where the 
Babu sprinkled scents on their dros.«f. As the night advances^ 
Hatches and j itras book place in turn. One Ilari Dasa who took 
the part of a clown, convulsed the amiience witli laughter by his 
humorous talk. Zennana ladie.s peeped behind the ctirtains. The 
dregs of society witnessing the jatra were passing odouriferous gas 
which vitiated the atmosphere of the puja house, so much so, that 
respectable men could not bear the ordeal. In this way, the 7th 
and 8th day of our great annual puja passed away. It was the 0th 
day of the moon and the last day of the puja festivities. Until 
now, joy and pleasure increased and filled the mind, Just like the 
flow tide of the Ganges, now they decreased like the ebb-tide, A 
couple of buffaloes and half a dozen goats were to be sacrificed 
this day, Babus and their friends were feasting and drinking to 
their hearts content. Beggars, outsiders and others were filling 
the court-yard and there was hardly any^ space for one man to 
squeeze himself in. The sun was sinking towards the West and 
the annual puja rejoicings had come to an end. Ma (mother) 
*Durga*s face which appeared bright and laughing to the devotees, 
now looked sad and weeping. The Bejoya dasami had come, whan 
the Goddess was to be immersed in the holy Ganges* Elaborate 
preparations for the event had been made, 
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It was now ben O'clock. An offering- of Daikera (fried rice with 
curdled milk) had been given to the Goddess and the Neranjan 
(immersion) ceremony was over. Affcer Q,T<iti, tomtoms cj’mbals^ 
and other musical instruments began to play the Bhasan air. The 
images were carried in great state through the streets which were 
full of men, women and children, all clad in their best and newest 
gaiments. Toys, playthings and eatables o£ sorts, were being 
hawked about. Babus, in their best turn-outs were thunden'ng 
through the streets to the great risk of pedestrians. Women of 
the town adorned with ornaments were standing on the Verandas 
of their houses, with intent to catch game. Images of Burga were 
being carried away for the immersion, accompanied by European 
bands of music, tom-toms and other instruments. Red and blue 
lights were shown and acetyline gas was lit up for the procession. 

People talked and ciiticized about the pomp and grandeur of 
every image which passed them. The river side was reached and 
the images were thrown into the water. The musicians struck 
up a sad air, the Burwans, flag bearers, assa sota wallas and people 
of the household returnsd home. The crowd in the streets broke 
up and people came back to their homes leisurely with a touch of 
sadness. This was the day for peace and good will, when the 
hatchet was buiied. Strife ceased and every wotd and deed which 
caused pain was forgiven and forgotten. People fall down on the 
feet of their elders to gain theii blessings. The day was one of joy, 
peace and tranquility. The customary dunking of Siddhi was 
not forgotten. Thus ended our great Puja, its festive scenes and 
tJi© blessings it carried on its train. 


SIVA NATH ROY. 
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KASHMIR ANTIQUITIES, 

A shorfc time ago, the Kashmir Durbar was held upon the 
proposal of Captain S. H, Godfrey, Assistant Resident, Kashmir, 
He has resolved to establish a mnsetim at Srinagar. The new 
institution, for which a suitable building is already in course of 
construction, is to serve for the reception of Kashmir antic|uitie8 and 
of characteristic specimens of the arts and industries of the 
Valley, There is, perhaps, no part of India %vhich could furnish 
richer or more interesting materials for a local museum. There is 
certainly none in which the establishment of such an institution is at 
present more needed or more significant as a mark of progress. The 
whole of Kashmir might have been described, until not so long 
ago, as one great museum of local antiquities. There were the 
ruins of ancient date which still cover many prominent sights in 
the valley. Great are the changes wliich VVestern influences have 
produced in Kashmir, particularly during the present Maharajah*8 
reign. They reach deeper than any we can trace in the country's 
previous history. Much of what modern ** reform has swept 
away will not be regretted even by the most ardent lover of old 
Kashmir, But much of what is of high value and interest to the 
student of Indian history and art, is also now bound to disappear. 
It is time to collect these remains of antiquity, whether they are 
in stone and wood, in manuscripts, or in the traditions and thoughts 
of people. 

The interest which these remains claim is closely connected 
with the old history of Kashmir. And the latter again is rendered 
curious and attractive by the exceptional advantages we enjoy for 
its study. Indian literature has often been blamed, and not without 
justice, for its want of historical works- Kashmir, however, has 
preserved for us a series of Sanskrit chronicles which in authenticity 
and value fully reach the mark of the chronicles of mediaeval 
Europe* Adding to these, the Persian records from Akbai^s time 
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onwards, Kashmir history pjcsents itpelf to ns in reliable accounts 
extending over more than 1,500 years. Traditions popular in origin, 
but yet of value, which are recorded in the oldest of these works, 
Kalhana‘'s Rajatara'ngi'nif carry us back even further to the times 
of Asoka and the great Indo-Scythian kings. It is not alone this 
wealth of tiuly histoiical records which enables us to restore in 
detail the picture of ancient Kashmir, Small as the country is, 
its contiibution to ancient Indian literatui'e has been considerable. 
Sanskiit works by Kashmiri authors are plentifully preserved in the 
valley. Kashmiris seem always to have had an open eye for the 
realities of life and for the peculiarities of their country. It is not 
chance that these old writers give us many a ^curious glimpse of 
contemporai-y Kashmir, such as the scholars of India proper rai‘ely 
vouchsafe to Englishmen in legard to their own homes. Nor are we 
entirely dependent on ihese indigenous sources. It is well-known 
how much valuable information on ancient India has reached us in 
tire accounts of foi’eigu travellers. These do not fail us in Kashmir, 
The favoured laud of Shcxrada^^ (Parvati) has alwa 3 ^s been famous 
for its sacred sites, its holy springs or Nagas, its mountain Tiithas. 
A land of such spiritual merits could not be missed by tire pious 
Chinese pilgrims who wandered through the breadth aird width of 
India during the centuries preceeding the Mahomedan conquest. 
The curies and detailed notices which they have left of the valley 
and its inhabitants correspond to the long stay they used to make 
there. It seem in fact as if these pious men had not been wholly 
indifferent to the material attr*actions of the counti}^ Kashmir 
has always had its charm ^or visitors from Northern climes. Now, 
too, the .Hajjis of Yarkand and the regions beyond readily linger 
in the valley before resiiuBug their long journey Hruen Tsiang did 
so before them, and so other less known Buddhist pilgrims who passed 
through the Paradise Terrestrial'^ of India to the sacred places 
of the dusty hot plains. 

In the light which we derive from this wealth of records, the 
tangible remains of old Kashmir resume fresh life. The coins of 
Kashmir rulers, which we possess in almost unbroken succession 
from Iirdo-Scytbian times onwards, are more than a mere frame- 
w<mk for dynastic lists. We know often a good deal of the reigns 
and persons of the kings who issued them. The coins and their 
le gends T»ore tbap opce illustiate in a characteristic fashion incidents 
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of which the chroaicles tell us. The ruined temples ami sculptures 
which are far Hiore numerous about the valley than tiie guidebooks 
would show^ furnish ample materials for the study of the architec- 
ture and art of ancient Kashmir, They, too, are not mute leconls 
with date and oiigin doubtful, as is so often the case in India proper. 
From the chronicles we learn the deities to which tliese temples 
were dedicated, the names of their founders ainl of ilie sites which 
they were intended to adorn. We can often tincc the varying 
fortunes which these structures underwent and strange*, indexed, 
they were sometimes. Many a famous shiine which we still see in 
its ruins served with the riches it otice containe<i, unsci upulmis 
Hindoo Kings in their financial troubles. The inassive c|nadraiiglcs 
of others were used at times as fortified phaces, just as in the mithlle 
ages did so many monuments of ancient Rome, and they stood 
more than one siege during the endless rehollions of the later 
Hindoo period. Frequently we find popular ^lulmmmadnn shrines 
built "with the slabs and columns of ancient Hindoo temples, or the 
latter simply transformed into Ziaiats. Bfuhantmudnn shrin^js in 
most cases can be shown to mark tlie sites of earlier Hindoo 
worship. 

This fact strikingly illustrates that slow and gradual process of 
conversion which led the great mass of the Kashmir population 
from their old gods and beliefs into the fold of Ihlam. In more 
than one direction this conversion has remained superficial. The 
qualified student can still easily trace the old Hindoo in the 
customs and superstitions of the Kashmir villager, Islam. did not 
enter Kashmir by forcible conquest. Not by the vahnir of its in- 
habitants — it seems to have been small indeed at all times, — ^but 
the great mountain barrier to the South hkd saved the Valley from 
Muhammadan invasion. The great Mahmud repeatedly en- 
deavoured to reach Kashmir; the bravest of his Hindu opponents 
in the Punjab found there a refuge. But in the narrow defiles 
which lead to the passes over the Fir Pantsal, even the resistance 
of a small strong-hold like the ancient Lokara was enough to stem 
the tide that in the plains of India, had proved irresistible* 
Kashmir thus escaped that great break which the Mahomedan 
conquest marks in the historical development of other Indian 
territories. The subsequent gradual conversion to Islam did not 
affect materially the marked historical individuality of the country, 
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or the traditions and habits of its population. The ease and 
accuracy with which we can restore the ancient topography of 
Kashmir serves to illustrate this fact. 

If vve take for comparison the great Punjab plain we find there 
only a few ancient sites and local names standing out as land- 
maiks of the pre-Muhammadan epoch. It is strikingly different 
in Kashmir. We can theie trace the ancient towns, pilgrimage 
places, ad ininisti ative divisions, etc , fai back into Hindu times, 
with such thoroughness and accuracy as if we stood on the classic 
soil of Greece or Italy. It is not surprising, perhaps, that the 
ancient routes through the mountains have remained unchanged. 
Until th,e advent of the British engineer, man had little chance to 
woik great changes here. But it still shows there remarkable 
tenacity of local tradition in Kashmir that we can even to the 
present day follow up the old tracks over the mountains men- 
tioned in our historical records, and locate the watch-stations 
which guarded the passes. Thus, for example, the site of the stone- 
gate which closed “ the western entrance of the kingdom in Hiuen 
Tsiang^s days, in the gorge below Baramula, still bears its ancient 
name. On the heights of the Pir Pantsal Pass, popular tradition 
still shows the place where cmel King Mihirakula (of the 6th 
century), was believed to have amused himself by throwing 
elephants over a precipice. It is the same in other parts of that 
geographical microcosm, Kashmir. Hundreds of ancient localities 
mentioned by the Sanskrit chroniclers from great towns down to 
modest hamlets, can be identified with certainty. Srinagar has 
retained more than the name of the ancient capital Si inagari t\\& 
City of Sit, i.e„ the goddess of fortune. (This is the name which 
the Kashmir capital has 'borne since the days of Asoka ; though 
the guide-books, following a whimsical etymology of that worthy 
but in histoiical matters amusingly naive traveller Mr. Vigne will 
persist in turning it into the City of the Sun.”) The aniquarian 
can still identify in it the remains of many of the great buildings 
that once adorned it, the quarters into which it was divided, the 
canals and maiii thoroughfares which intersected it. Thus history 
guides us wherever we move in Kashmir, whether in the great 
-fiat of the river plain or high up in the Alpine side-valleys. Of 
the ancient irrigation canals we know the makers ; even for the 
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artificial changes in the course of the Vitasta (the old Ilydaspes, 
our Jheluin we can give the date. It i." nuw lUjccssai*}*, 
however, for us to go back to the sculptures, coins, inscn’ptions 
and other antiquities which the old sites jd^dd, in tudci find 
objects worthy of preservation in a Museum. Kashmir since the 
time when Muhammadanism entered the valley from the North, 
has had its connection with Central Asia and Khorasatn Matiy 
interesting arts were imported from those quarters and d<;\n‘loped 
by the Kashmir with that imitative talent which tHstinguislie’s 
him. Many excellent specimens of this Muhammadan art uf 
Kashmir, Persian in its chief features, .still survive, but thc>’ aie 
rapidly leaving the country. 

The Kashmir!^ like other people, has the defects his virtues* 
The same ability with which he reproduced the best eletnents of 
Persian art~design in his metal and textile work leads him to 
imitate only too readily European models, poor as the specimens 
of Western art mostly are that have hitherto rcachcul him. 
Collectors know how to appreciate the worth of old Kashmir art. 
Most, pet'hap^, of what was of value, has alreatly found its wa}' 
into the public and private collectiotm <^f Kunjpe. Not much 
time remains to be lost if Kashmir is to retain any fjf the good 
products of its old art industries. It is evident that ludhing couUl 
help more to guide back the modern workm<in to the farmer level 
of his art than select models of this tj^pe. It is eqoaii}^ certain 
that a museum is the best means for their preservation in the 
country. It is gratifying to find the Kashmir Durbar alive to the 
importance of its obligations in regard to the antiquities and the 
arts of the country. As far as the study of tlie fijrmer is con- 
cerned, it has already shown its interest by enabling Dr. Stein the 
archaeology of Kashmir in detail, and to prepare an annotated 
English translation of the oldest of the above-named chronicles. 
This is in course of publication under the DarbaiN anspievs, I'he 
new museum which has been sanctioned, and tl^c building of 
which is now rapidly advancing, will undoubtedly lead to a far 
more effective preservation of ancient remains than has hitherto 
been. possible. It may also form the starting ^ point for a new 
era in the development of modern Kashmir art. Wot many of 
the visitors from the plains who reach the Kashmir capital in 
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yearly increasing numbers it is sure to prove an attraction. From 
whichever point of view the institution is judged, it does credit 
alike to the enlightened policy of the Durbar and to Captain 
Godfrey's timely initiative. It is also satisfactory to think that 
the funds required for the museum have become available through 
the improvement in the Statens finances which has been remarkab^ 
ly steady during the office of the present Resident, Sir Adelbett 
Talbot, 

M. N. LUKSMANDAS. 
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SUICIDE AND SELF-IMMOLATION. 

My discourse is on Suicide and Self-Itnniolation. I beg tt# In- 
vite your attention to it. It is a subject for mcdltatitjn. It is densely 
connected with the great problem, that has ever agitated the minds 
of men, concerning what may be " called t!ic iiiiman destiny. 
Indeed its discussion helps us to comprehend the peciiiiarities 
and characteristics of the different stages in the advancement of 
society, under different circumstances, in the Instory of maiikind. 
Ere I proceed to the narration and examination c>f ** Suicide and 
Self-Immolation as we find recorded in history, let me at the 
outset observe that pre-eminently these are tlie acts where tlic 
state of the mind and the general trend of opinion are tlic 
important points to be taken into account. It is difficult Ui say 
when the first case of suicide occurred. It is enshrouded in 
obscurity. It is striking that no case of suicide has ever been 
known to have occurred among the brutes,* althcjugh thc}", like 
us, are subject to death. Suicide implies a contiition of things, 
a state of circumstances that we do not find among them. Indectl 
a development of the raind and a state cjf knowledge arc here 
implied. Brutes have sensation and are guided by them. Positive 
laws they have none, because they are not connected by 
knowledge. 

Eminent observers have deliberately affirmed that suicide is 
only the product of the general condition of society ; the individual 
culprit only carries into effjct a necessary consequence rjf pre- 
ceding circumstances (QuetelePs Statisque Morale 1842}, 1 he 

learned have understood aud interpretej 3 the General law thus 
that in a given state of society a certain number of persons 

^ Do^s are proverbially faithful and devotedly atUn hed fo their umwferH. 
There are recorded cases — in which dogs regard k*« a of tlieir lives, dofeiideci I he 
interests of their masters and eventually met with death. Ranle enski's have 
been kiiovirn to commit suicide through anger, A story is related of an old 
ram having committed suicide. 
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must put an end to their own life and as to who shalF commit 
suicide, that is a question dependent upon the idiosyncracies and 
mental state of the felon j and again this particular circumstance 
is governed the larger and more general law. The special or 
paiticular law must obey the general law. The causes of this 
remarkable sequence 'and regularity can be tested by the moral 
statistics which have been industriously collected from the returns 
of statistics from different countries. The act of suicide at first 
sight seems to suggest that it is an afFair of sudden impulse, but 
the study of the mind shows that the mental state reached such 
a condition that — there are recorded cases in which it has becorne 
apparent — it becomes difficult to be controlled. The person, who is 
intent on killing himself, perhaps will not disclose his intention, 
rather he is likely to conceal it. And here the civil authorities 
are powerless to check him. ElHotson in his Human Physiology” 
remarks in regard to the determination of the individual and the 
impossibility of baffling bfs intention that there are cases recorded of 
persons wI\o being depiived of the ordinary means of destruction 
put an end to life by holding their bteath, while others effected 
their purpose by turning back the tongue so as to exclude air 
from the larynx Tt has also now come to be within the reach 
of the learned and the wise to speak with an amount of certainty 
and confidence the number of suicides in a particular season, or 
among a particular people, or among the male or female popula- 
tion thereof, or among persons of different ages. And also the 
fluctuations reruiered by difference in the distribution of the 
population according ,to various occupations, learning and 
ignorance, townsmen and villagers, wealth and poverty, help us to 
diognose the problem. Maudsley in his Physiology of Mind 
observes : — Excessive mental occupations are peculiarly fitted to 
produce insanity and this leads, I ventTire to think, to the 
commital of the act. The suicides among students can be 
included in this category. Sir Cornewall Lewis (on the Credibi- 
lity of the Early Roman Plistory ”) writes that Self-Immolation 
as that of Curtius or that of Dacius had been esteemed as 
* religious/ and he considers it as ‘ a lingering remnant of human 
sacrifices.'*^ And it is not unlikely that in later days in the cases of 
Self-Immolation, some grand ideal such as country’s good, sacred- 
ness of family relations, duty to society, personal virtues, &c., took 
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the place of the Gods of ancient times. The custom of human 
sacrifice and self-immolation seems to have prevailed anioin^ many 
races and tribes. It existed among the Hindus. Dashanon, the 
mighty Rakshasa monarch of 1-anka, (tradition asserts that anxiern 
Ceylon was the ancient Lanka) is said to have offered Iiis heaul 
to propitiate Brahma (In the Hindu Trinity, Brahma is descrilied 
as the God of creation). The same custom comes in view in the 
story of the king Amboris and the custom is most prominetitly 
brought forward at a much later time in the case of Vikramad itya, 
the Great, the renowned king of Uzxainc, in his dealings with 
'' Tal “ and Betal.”* In the Tantrick form of woi>hip among 
the Hindus, in some instances human sacrifice is enjoined. 

In ancient times another custoin was in vogue, that of offering 
the captives as sacrifice before the Deity The main object as I 
understand, was to convert the conquest Into a sacred one. There 
are cases on record where the victor after his great victory, ofTereiJ 
either his own neck or that of one of his dear ones to propitiate 
the Deity. It seems men had at first the notion or belief 

that in all things they are accountable to Gods. From tliis 
circumstance we can trace the origin of having n presiding 

deity for every human transaction. So it folIo%vs there arc 
as many Gods as nations. It was also usual then that 
far from men fighting for the Gods it was as in llomcr in 
Ramayan or Maha-Bharat the Gods who fought for men. I'he 
war was then generally regaiaied as sacred, am! was ncjt a war «d 
religion; Its purpose was, as in the case of tlte Fhocians, to 

punish sacrilege and not to subdue unbelievers. 

Be that as it may, the first thing, that strikes the mind is lliat 
in this creation of God all are subject to Death. In the Maha* 
bharat, we find that the Ail-Merciful Creator brought forth Deatli 
and placed the creation under her inexorable control. Smarting 
under the blows of death man questions tf this alb imfsortant 

factor in life may be regarded as a blessing. Among Hindus the 
notion is too deep-rooted that our soul cannot foe saved except 
through the passage of death. As an analogy they point out that 

^ It is said that by certain rites which retpiiroti a hsnnaa b.n'rr^ to be Hacriticeti, 
a person wanted to become master of two mighty spirits “Tnl ” ami ** Beta! and 
for this purpose tried to decay. King Vikramaditya m the intcsntlod sacrifice. He. 
however, turned the table and by sacrifiemg that person became master of “ Ttii *' 
and Betal.’^ 
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all human institutions are governed by this law. You may check 
partial corruptions for a time but when once a thing is rotten no 
patch-work will do, you must sweep it away or pull it down 
altogether in order to lebuild it upon healthy principles and also 
to invigorate it into a new life and bracing energy to be of any 
further service. The revolutions, that occur in the lives of nations 
and institutions, illustrate tin's principle. Careful examination of 
the nature and principles of Government, the very elements of 
social constitutional ideas and sentiments touching religion bring 
home to our mind the same fact. Lord Sree Krishna inter- 
preted death as merely the casting off b\’ the soul of the rotten 
body and retaking of new one, just like the doings of a man 
in the case of a worn-out dress. Jtuieed death relieves from 
putrefaction and preserves the henlth3\ Thus the Hindus pr*each 
death as an itrunutable law. The same kind of sentitnent pervades 
all the writings of writers among the Greeks and the Romans. Death 
they regarded as a natural law. Indeed if an examination of tlie 
philosophical systems of the east and the west is made, what a 

happy agieement of thought we find in their writings ? Con- 

cerning maxims of human life, they bear a striking resemblance. 
According to Cicero (Tusci 30) the preparation for death 

was one of the chief ends of Philosophy. Similar sentiments 
we come across in the writings of the sages of India. 
But Indian sages great emphasis upon what Spinoza so beauti- 
fully expressed. It is, that the “ proper study of a wise man is 
not how to die but how to live/' With this view, the Indian 
sages prescribed a course of conduct which for its moral 

transcendence and deep insight into the nature and principles of 
the law that governs humanity can hardly be surpassed. In 
Mahabharat (Chapter 277, Santi Parva) there is a para concerning 
life and death and man’s duty in the form of a dialogue between a 
p'ather and a Son. In Hindu moral aphorisms, we constantly meet 
with trite observations and excellent ideals of life like these : — “To 
concentrate the mind on the immediate present and on the nearest 
duty 5" “To make the cultivation and wise use of all our powers is 
the supreme ideal and end of our life,” “ To see the individual in 
connection and co-operation with the whole again “character 
consists in a man steadily pursuing the things of which he feels 
himself capable/' “ Try to do your duty and you will know what 
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you are worth/-’ “ It is not permitted in us to solve the problem of 
the world but to find out wheic the problem be<^b^s and then 
to keep within limits of what we can grasp, &c., 

Mr. B.dly Saunders in his little book *m “The Maxi«ns 
and Reflections of Goethe ha« flesenb d Cjmetlu/s faithful 
picture of the current morals. They b *ar icmarkab.e re- 
semblance to the Hindu precepts. And Guelln:% maxim is now 
reckoned to be “the Second table of the I.aw ^ — ab ogctlmr to 
supersede or eclipse the first. I now turn to the couc^?|)G^n i>f 
death among the ancients. Indeed a iKible seminurnt and pathos 
underlie what the> sa3\ 1 should tnake iu> apn! igy in making a 
few selections here. Death, acc<irdtng to the ancicmfs is the only 
evil that does not afflict us when present 5 w Iddc we are, death 
is not, when death has come, we are not. It is a false belief that 
it only follows, but It also precedes life. It is to !e' as we had btnm 
befoie we were born. The candle which has h n-n exlingiikhe 1 
is in the same state as beft>re it was lit and the dea I man as tlm 
man unborn. Death is the end of all soirow. It eitlter secures 
happiness or ends suffering. It frees the slave from his cruel 
master, opens the prison door. Calms the qualms of pain, closes 
the stripygles poverty. It is the last and best boon of nature, 
for it frees man from all hts cares. It is a** worst the clo^e of a 
banquet we have enjoyed.'’" Such were the trains of thought that 
found expression in the writings of Clcerrn Plutarch and the 
Stoics. Seneca in consoling Polybius for the death of his 
brother exhorts his frein 1 to think ‘Hf the dead have any sensa- 
tion then your brother let loose, as it were, from a life-long prison 
and at last enjoining his liberty, looks down from a Ifjftier height 
on the wonders of nature and secs more clearly thrjse divine things 
which he had so long sought in vain to undcrstancl. Htit why 
should 1 be afflicted for one who is either happy or is nothing. 
To lament the fate of one who is happy Is to envy ; to lament tltc 
fate of a nonentity is madness/" There was much difTurtmee of 
opinion between the east and the west conceriung the future 
destinies of the soul, but I believe,! am safe in saying, that thev 
are almost unanimous in regarding death as a natural rest, and in 
attributing the terrors, that were connected with ir, to a diseaBe<l 


’» Oonsalt Hitopadesba by Visbau Sarma, Chanakya Sloka, liamayana and 
Mahabbarata. 
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imagination. For it would not be difficult fco conjecture circum- 
stances not widely varying from actual realities of life that would^ 
if not altogether, at least very largely take from death the gloom 
that commonly surrounds it. If death be in all cases a swift and 
painless one, and if the man after attaining old age suffers few 
losses and not having to mourn for dear ones leaves behind him 
children to perpetuate his memor^^ he is reckoned as a virtuous 
man. Of all the events that befall us, it is that which owes most 
of its horror not to itself, but to its accessories, its associations 
and to the imagination that cluster around it. It is a remarkable 
circumstance to what a height not only of moral grandeur but 
also of devotional fervour the ancients have arisen. The Medi- 
tations of Marcus Aurelius is perhaps the purest product that 
can be mentioned under this class of writing. And I presume, 
the psalms arc only the faintest and the most dubious glimmer 
that can be traced from the meditations in which countless gene- 
rations of Christians have found the fullest expressions of their 
devotional feelings. Shakespeare and Garth in their attractive 
poems have but only represented the sublime sentiments of the 
ancients. 

We are such ttnff 

As drfam« are itiade on, and oni little life 

1h rounded with a sleep. 

{The 

The best of rest is sleep 

And that thou oft provok'st, yet grosalj? fearst, 

Thy death, which is no more. 

(^Measure for Men mire). 

To die is landing on some silent shore 

Where liillows never break, nor feinpeat roar. 

{Garth). 

Death by one’s own hand or knowingly putting one's self in 
such a situation that death may be the consequence, and thereby 
losing ono’s own life is, termed suicide or self-immolation. Now the 
question arises whether man has any right to do away with him- 
self without waiting patiently for the death to come. I give below 
the answer as expressed by the words and deeds. Pythagoras 
is said to have forbidden men to depart from their guard or station 
in life without the order of fchetr commander, than is, of God, as 
it is a rebellion against our Makers to desert the appointed post 
of duty. Diogenes, Laertius, however, asserts that Pythagoras 

6 
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c o mmitted suicide by starvation, Plato adopted language similar 
to Pythagoras, though he permitted suicide when the law required 
it, and also when men had been struck down by intolerable 
calamity, or had sunk to the lowest depths of poverty. Arisfafle 
condemned it on civic grounds, as being an injury to the state. Sui- 
cide was prevalent in ancient Greece and Rome. and 

Cleanthes were among the illustrious suicides. Cicero strongly 
asserted the doctrine of Pythagoras, though he praised the suicide 
of Cato. A crowd of ecclesiastics have absurdly denounced the 
SrUicide of Cato as an act of cowardice while Madame de Stae! 
has represented it as an act of martj^rdom — a death like that of 
Ourtius, accepted nobly for the benefit of Rome. Virgil painted 
in glooming colours the condition of suicides in the future world. 
Caeser, Ovid and others urged that in extreme disferess it is easy to 
despise life, and that true courage is shown in enduring it. It was 
though stoics that suicide acquired such prominence in Westera 
Europe, while at the same time there never I believe appeared any 
other sect or body of men in whom the sense of duty was so 
strong. Indeed the stoics furnished the w^orld with bright examples 
of men, who would gladly give up their life ami all to gain their 
purposes. Among them the belief that no man may shrink from 
a duty co-existed with the belief that every man has a riglit to 
dispose of his own life. It by no means, is correct to theorise, 
that the stoics encouraged or tolerated criminal or reckless practice 
of suicide. Their action was the effect of education and high dis- 
cipline, Montesquieu deliberately avers that there is hardly re- 
corded in history any case where they killed themselves without a 
cause. 

Even Seneca, who emphatically advocated suicide, attempted 
to moderate what he termed the passion for suicide. Serieca 
desires that men should not commit suicide with panic or trepetla- 
lion. He says that those condemned to death should await their 
execution and recommends men to wmt for old age as long aa 
their faculties remain unimpaired. Epicuius exorted men to 
weigh carefully whether they would prefer death to come to them, 
or would themselves go to death ^ and amottg his disciples* 
Lucretious, the illustrious poet of the sect, died by hm own hand, 
as did also Cassies, Atticus, Petronius and Diodorus, Petronius 
was one of the post famous voluptuaries of the reign of Nero. 
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He was endowed with the most exquisite and refined taste | his 
graceful manners fascinated all about him, and made him in 
matters of pleasure the ruler of the court Appointed Pro-consul 
of Bithynia, he displayed the energies and the abilities of a 
statesman. A court intrigue thiew him out of favour ; and 
believing that his death was resolved on, he detei mined to anti- 
cipate it by suicide. Calling his friends about liim, he opened his 
veins, shut them, and opened them again, prolonged his lingering 
death till he has arranged his affairs, discoursed in his last 
moments, not about the immortality of the soul or the dogmas of 
pliilosophers, but about the gay songs and epigrams of the hour 
and partaking of a cheerful banquet, died as recklessly as he has 
lived, 

Pliny described the fate of man as in this respect at least 
superior to that of God, that man has the power of flying to the 
tomb ; and he represented it as one of the greatest proofs of the 
bounty of Providence, that He has filled the world with herbs, by 
which the weary may find a rapid and painless death. 

Few things are more touching than the passionate joy with 
which, in the reign of Nero, Seneca clung to suicide as the one 
refuge of the oppressed, the last bulwork of the tottering mind. 
To death alotie, it is due that life is not a punishment, that erect 
beneath the frowns of fortune, I can preseive my mind unshaken 
and master of itself. I have one to whom, I can appeal. Against 
all the injuries of life, I have the refuge of death. The eternal 
law has decreed nothing better than this, that life should have but 
one entrance and many exits. Why should I endure the agonies 
of disease, and the cruelties of human tyranny, wlien I can eman- 
cipate myself from all my torments and shake off every bond ? 
For this reason, but for this alone, life is not an evil that no .one 
is obliged to live. The lot of man is happy because no one con- 
tinues wretched but by his own fault. Seneea declared that he, 
who waits the extremity of old age, is not far removed pom a cow- 
ward, as he is justly regarded as too much addicted to wine who 
drains the flask to the very dregs. Epictetus expressed himself 
to the same effect. 
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This conccptirm of suicide as a euthanasia, an abridgement 
nf the; pangs o\ disease, and a guarantee against the dotage of age, 
was not con fined to philosophical treatises. Jt was frequently 
put into practice. Among tho‘*e who abridged their lives was 
Silit’us Italicus^ onci of the last of the Latin poets, who starved 
himself to death. The younger Pliny was an enthusiastic advo- 
cat(^ (T Ihti doctrine. (Ireck and Roman ladies, being convinced 
that their husbands wcie afflicted with incurable diseases, some- 
times exhprtcid them to shorten their sufferings and nerved and 
encouraged them to the effort and claimed it as their privilege to 
accompany them to the grave. 

One of the most striking figures that a passing notice of 
Cicero brings before ns is that of Hegesias^ who was surnamed 
by the ancients^ The orator of death/' As a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the cyrcnaic school, which esteemed the pursuit of pleasute 
as the sole end of a rational being, he taught that life was sO|full 
of care.s, and its pleasure so fleeting and so alloyed, that the 
happiest lot for man was death ; and such was the power of his 
elociuence, so intense was the fascination he cast around the 
tomb^ that his disciples embraced with rapture the consequences of 
his doctrine* Multitudes freed themselves by suicide from the 
troubles of the world ^ and the contagion was so great, that 
Ptolemy, it is said, was compelled to banish the philosopher from 
Alexandria, 
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Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antonituis in his “ IMecIifation.s 
speaks of the duty of patiently waiting for deatli. But he clearly 
recognises the value of suicide in snnic cases, especially' to pr ‘vcuit 
moral degeneracy. Ail the stoics admitted it to be wroNj>'to cominit 
suicide in cases where the act would he an injury to soeiefy. Aiituui- 
nus, the uncle, predecessor, and model of Aurelius, had con- 
sidered it his duty several times to prevent Hadrian from Cfun- 
mitting suicide. According to Capitolinus, Marcus Aurelius, iri 
his last illness, purposely accelerated his death by abstinence, 
Sappho committed suicide in despair about Iicr lover. 

It is quite true that the Christian fathers were, from tlie first, 
most vehement in proclaiming suicide as one of the mf>st luminous 
crimes. It would not be fair to say that the Greeks and the Rcunans 
had not denounced it in severe terms. Elsewhere I have already^ 
given the views of some of the ancients, who held contrar)* views. 
In ancient time legislation to this end were only’' a few. We read that 
Emperor Hardian issued a decree that whosoever in Ids army would 
commit suicide, his dead body wouUl .suffer punislunent. Seutonius 
says that a man was brought before a court of Justice fn* attempt- 
ing to commit suicide. In some Greek laws, we find that 
punishment was awarded for the crime of suicide, Josepluis 
mentions that among some races the right hand of the felon was 
cut off. In Judea, the dead body of the person comodtting 
suicide was not allowed to be interred before sunset. There is a 
chapter on suicide in BIacksto^e^s commentary in which informa- 
tion regarding laws in vogue among the Romans can he ohfainetl. 
In Europe attempts were made to suppress this crime by meaiiH of 
harsh and barbarous enactments. Not only insult was levelled tigainst 
the guilty, but also their descendants were beggared by depriving 
them of inheritance. At the end of the i8th century the severity 
of the laws relaxed. At present in France no punishment 
is prescribed. During the reign of George IV the barbarous 
practice of showing disrespect to the body of a person commit- 
ting suicide was discontinued. In 1870, in England, tlie sections 
about escheating the property of the Suicide to the crown were re- 
moved from the English statute book. 

A sect, called the CircumcelHones, In the 4th century, constituted 
themselves the apostles of death. They not only carried to the 
extreme point the custom of provoking martyrdom, by challenging 
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and insulting the assemblies of the pagans, but even killed them- 
selves it) great numbers, with the false belief, that this was a 
form of martjn-dom, which would secure to them eternal salvation. 
Assembling in hundreds, St. Augustine says, even in thousands, 
they lea[)ed with paroxysms of frantic joy from the brows of 
overhanging cliffs, till the rocks below were reddened with their 
blfjod. At a much later period, we find among the Albigenses a 
practice, known by the name of Endura, of accelerating death, in 
the case of dangerous illness, by fasting, and sometimes by bleed- 
ing. The wretched Jews, stung to madness by the persecution 
of the Catholics, furnished numerous examples of suicide 
during the middle ages. A multitude perished by their own 
hands, to avoid torture, in F'rance, in 1095, five hundred, it is said, 
on a single occasion — at York, five hundred, in 1320, when besieged 
by the Shepherds. 

In Spain it was also prevalent during the last and most corrupt 
period of the Gothic kings. In England, in the r4th century, 
when Black-death raged in epidemic, hundreds killed them- 
selves. In aiitiqiiity, the girls of Miletus killed themselves in large 
numbers. There is a record of suicide in Catholicism by the 
monks in their monasteries. VVe read that sometimes through 
despair, sometimes to escape from the world, sometimes for 
insanity produced by their mode of life, they in large numbers 
destro\’cd their livesA* 

The revival (if the Classical language and literature in Europe 
is fraught with unspeakable blessings. There was a perceptible 
change in the ideas that clustered round the conception of death. 
Even the Christians, the Catholic casuists, and at a later period 
the philos(5phers of the school of Grotius and Puffendoiff began 
to distinguish certain cases of legitimate suicide, such as that of 
a man who committed suicide to avoid dishonour or probable sin, 
or that of a soldier going to war who knowing death to be certain 
fires himself down, or that of a condemned person who saves 
himself from torture by anticipating an irretrievable fate, or that 
of a man who offers his life for the sake of his friend. In his 
Utopia/^ Sir Thoinas More represented priests and magistrates 

^ Base, St Francois d Assiho, Todd’s Life of St Patrick. M. Bourquelot, 
Bibliotbequo do I, oucolo dea chartes vid also Lisle Pinee, Esquired Winslow’s 
work. 
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of his ideal Republic toleratin'^ and sometimes enciuiia ;in » 1 . Iium? 
afflicted with incurable diseases to kill them^'ulve-. Tin; piou^ 
and erudite Dr, Donne_, the Dean ot St. Paul, \m>>U: a tr.Mti'i.: 
defending suicide, which his sun publialu. l 1 in 104 |. 1 nets- wa- a 

great stir and uproar anioiig a ceitain secliun cd’ th*; t a iu‘% 

Thomas DeQuiacey in iiis “ Confession ui an Opium i^atfr '' 1* i ^ 
defended Donne and has devoted a special cliapter >n smofiue In 
the writings of the French, it' found its fuih-st vent. :\Pmtai'nu<\ 
without discussing its abstract lawfulnc'^u rt'cain!-, wirii ad- 

miration, many ol the instances oi anliquit)\ Rt u—'nin dexutijdi 
to this subject two letters of a burning and pissluna?n i‘li *|U':ni,n in 
the first of which he presented with inatchless puwei the -n punonl-. 
in its favour, Esquiral give-^ a cuiiou-^ illustration nf fiv: wa\’ Ih • 
influence of Rousseau penetrated through all elas-C'^ — a little chi'a! 
of thirteen committed siiicitic. In tlv; s.,‘COu 1 letter, Roihs<mu 
denounced these arguments as sophistical, an I <ii’aft; I no ni the 
impiety of abandoning the post of duty and upo;j : In; co 
despair, and with a deep knowledge of the human h mi!, o vuaird 
the selfishness, that lies at the root of .suicidr, e.vhort iug ail, who felt 
impelled to it, to set abiUit some work for the g-j^d of ^ ilnnN, in 
which they would assureiily find relief. VoU tin*, in hi-, aiticic, 
Caton and on “"suicide/^ lias defended the a**t «m occa-’ -a of 
extreme necessity. Among the atheistical part)' il was waiinly 
eulogised and Holbach and Deslandcs were pomiinent as it-, tP:- 
fenders. A Swede, named Robcck, who drowned himself in IJJS, 
wrote a treatise, which at one time acquired wide popuhirhy. 

There is a beautiful di.-sertation by IMailaniti Dc.* Siae! upMft 
^"Passions” in which the celebrated ikirihian lad>' commended 
suicide. 

It is a little treatise and a nio<leI of calm, candid aiul philosopifi. 
cal piety. There is indeed a *’iug of sincerity in the diCcuNsion 
of the theological aspect of the question —namely that it a kind 
of murder and the woist of criines ; alsa that it afwaq-s prcmecds 
from cowardice. In pages of unsurpassed patH<»s, th<* talented 
writer beautifully delineates the influence of “.sufleiittg in soften- 
ing, purifying and deepening the character^* and sliows how a frame 
of habitual and submissive resignation was not only tfic highest 
duty, but also the source of unalloyed consolation, and at the same 
time the appointed condition of moral amclioratiom In this she 
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yuccctisiully endeavoured to shew how the true measure of the 
di‘>'nity (;f man is his unselfishness. She has differentiated 
huiciflc with martj rdom — the one proceeds from rebellion to cir- 
cimistanccs while tlie other springs from devotion to duty. In this 
she has cinphasised that the strivings of the good and the honest 
aie for ever fixed upon promoting the interests of others. For the 
sake of others, he must be prepared to sacrifice life, in spite of all 
its charms and a.ttt actions. And for them, he must drag on 
his miserable existence and put up with thousand and one 
discumftji t s. 1 have elsewhere made only passing allusion to the 
cemnticss l>cneiils of the revival of the classical learning. Indeed, 
it has fostered the spirit of patriotism, and self-sacrifice, and has 
taught one to resign completely and to consecrate his life for the 
sacred cause c)f In’s country. The old Roman type of excellence 
again began to appear. The rise and progress of Mahomedanism 
is also co-eval with the development of the arts and sciences' 
i\ltogethcr a now impulse has been communicated to Europe, and, 

I l>elicve, I am not Ocaggerating that under the Mahomedan 
influence suicide has, to a very large extent, been checked 
auKjng tlte ptogressive and civilised parts of mankind. In modern 
times, for the sake and in pursuit of science, art and literature, and 
in making discoveries etc.,* great men do not scruple to sacrifice 
even their life. Pre-eminently this has become the modern 
ideal. To readers of history it is well known what a violent 
[)ersecuti(m and harsh t>'ranny these men had to pass through 
simply for the sake of propagating new truths. Even the penalty 
(;f death fell to their lot. It is impossible, at this distance of time 
when many facts have completely disappeared, to judge fairly 
of the past events. But at the same time it is unquestionable that 
the ignorant man, with every good intention anS every power to 
do good, has perpetrated more mischief. After all, although his 
acts exhibit ignorance and folly, his sincerity and good intentions 
cannot be doubted. It is an undoubted fact that an overwhelm- 
iiig majority of persecutions has been initiated by the men of the 
most admirable and unsullied character. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, during the full blaze of 
the French Revolution^ suicide, not only in Fran'ce, but in some 
parts of Europe, multiplied. The instance of Madame de 
Charllottee Corday is only a faint and imperfect picture of what 
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then transpired. And it was a boast of St Just, the colleague 
and disciple of Robespiere, who thus exclaimed, The world has 
been empty since the Romans ••• men seemed to be tf anspca*te*(1 
again into the ancient times, and suicide now became prevalent.*’ 

I have here briefly discussed the change that has taken place 
in men's mind by the revival of learning. I will now briefl)* deal 
with its other aspects, before I conclude. Trul}' speaking, tlui 
old ideal has gone out. To institute any comparison with the 
dead past is here hardly called for. There has been, so tr> speak, 
a mighty change in human affairs. Our aspirations have so much 
multiplied that it is hopeless to reconcile them with the old ideals. 
Were I only to allude to the revolutions the Physical sciences and 
Political Econotny have done, volumes might be wjrittcn under tliesc 
heads. Altogether our conception of duty, our conduct, the diet, 
the marriage question, the theory of population have brought into 
prominence, problems ot far-reaching consequences. And they are 
governed upon principles, different from and opposed to the lines 
of the past ideals. That rigid type of spiritual life, the hard and 
cruel infliction of self-torture and incessant fasting to attain lioH- 
ness and ultimately to end life by devotion and prayers to Ciocl now- 
a-days are hardly to be met with. They are now regarded as a re- 
sult of the derangement of mind. The qharni of life has become, so 
to speak, exceedingly fascinating. To enjoy it ha.s hecolnc the 
standard of our ideal. It has now become our endeavour to h*ecurc 
the object of our ambition. Look to the educational s\’stcm; 
there you will discover how small a place is assigned to attain that 
kind of excellence in which firm discipline and training are 
enforced. What a pitiful attention is paid to reform our character, 
to ennoble our life, and to purify our conduct! Indeed, the sur- 
rounding environments and attractions lead us to different courses. 

1 do not maintain that the old ideals were altogether to discard 
all enjoyments and happiness of life. At the sarrKS time, 1 believe, 

I am not exaggerating when I say that the pre-eminent qualities of 
the older virtue were heroism and hankering for attaining perfection. 
And they implanted and enforced among themselves that method 
of education and discipline by which these can be obtained. If 
we now look to the hues of the roses it is so refreshing to observe 
that the modern types of excellence are unquestionably — ami- 
ability and sweetness. It is doubtful whether in ancient time the 
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Spirit of toleration and the empire of cosmopolitanism spread 
to such \ride extent. Neither the growth nor spread of trade 
was universal. The older type represented good and virtuous 
conduct. We feel transported when we reflect upon the lives of 
the ancients. Our imagination is carried away by meditating 
upon their virtues. And, at times, we feel ourselves proud to 
think ourselves the descendants of such mighty heroes. In 
modern times wars and conquests are made on different grounds. 
Contact and free interchange of thoughts and ideas are among 
the salutary symptoms of modern times. Thus, what an unpie- 
cedcnted revolution has been effected in human mind 1 Religion 
has been dissociated from Morals, and Moral ethics are now 
foimded upon secular principles. An enlightened man no longer 
feels himself obliged to govern his conduct by the principles of a 
creed. Many of its principles have been exploded by the fierce 
light of scientific truth and discoveries. The rules of conduct, nay 
the maps of life, have been so enlarged and developed that sympath}-* 
and fellow-feeling for conflicting sects and opposing creeds are happi- 
ly contributing much towards peace and welfare. There is another 
aspect which we should note. Do not be assured that the modern 
tendencies are alwa5's exerting healthy influences upon us. Excess 
of everything is to be avoided. This excessiveness of amiability 
and sweetness have also brought in their train many sad results. 
I allude here to the growth of hypocricy amongst us. Thus, the 
veiry wickedness by its false and external appearance of honesty 
and goodness captivates us. We are thus led into pitfalls by 
external show and glitter. However a villain one may be, if he be 
sweet-tongued and pleasant-mouthed, and knows how to become 
agreeable, he will gain esteem and confidence everywhere and, 
his case, rest assured, success in life is certain. Hypocricy is 
really a moral canker of modern civilisation. GoldsmiUi, in one 
of his pleasant essays, I believe in his essay on “The citizen of the 
World/"' has eloquently described such a character. 

Aryan Hindus condemned suicide as a heinous crime. 1 he 
learned pundits say that the sin of a suicide cannot-be expiated. By 
this act, the culprit becomes an outcast, is deprived of the last rites 
for the body, and no observance of mourning is required on bis 
account. The phenomenon of life is explained as the taking, by 
the soul, of a body adapted to feel the consequences of a group of 
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acts clone in the past lives, as well as, for stoniip;* up new arts in tlir 
present life. By suicide orlsudden death, the conuertion between the 
soul and the body is violently cut off, before ho eonld have* ibh all 
the consequences or worked out his destiny ; and flio disetiihofliod 
soul being obliged to dwell in the plane of worst spirits, eallofl gli(jsf •, 
has to end^ire indescribable pain. Further, thifuigh tcian. in nl* 

this bad act, a taste for like bad acts is created in him, aial thus a 
prolific source of aio is attached to the soul. 

Although the sages of India condemned suicide, yet taking info 
accounts the frailties of human nature, tln^y (uujsidcnal it 
under certaiti circuinstatices as permissible. Acronliiig fcj Maun 
and Bridhya Gorge, a mat), who has become decrepit* with a^e atei 
bereft of his faculties, as also, who has been aOlicfed wUh an in- 
curable disease, may end his wretched ex'mtvnen by <*nnnnitrinir 
suicide. This option of escape seems howovio* to Isave hi .m 
hedged round by condition, which iibriilgns tint piaclioi* to a 
nariow limit. Thus modes of self-destiuict ion .suf*h as tiff* 

funeral pyre, iumping frotn a high place, abstaining fioiu fou I, drMwn- 
ing, going to ttie eternal snosvy region, incossaut walking wiihuiit 
iest, or holditjg of breath, have been prescribed for dhlhront 
(V'lshtiu Dharmothor.) Thus this privilege has been liiuifetl U% he 
eicised withm certain localities, such as Prayaga — tlictnodorn Allaiia- 
bad (Adibya Puran), and finally it has been attenifjted t,u limit It !«» 
certain classes, namely, those who have reuotujccd family and .Hncifty 
arid entered the forest (Vignaneswar). Nlrnaya Hindliu, howovor, 
extends the privilege to ordinary members of mewly, 

Hindu Aryans, however, did not condemn Self-Immolation. Tin* 
ancient epics are replete with touching illuatrations of examples of 
such self-saoifice. 1 shall only cite a few instances. 

Lkokxds mi<m TitK Mauabhaeat. 

Ihe Maliabharat describc‘B how Tndra, Kltng of the (Juds, and 
Yama, the Great Dispenser of Justice, once imendfd to ti'st the 
power of virtue in King ,Sibi, son of XJsInar. Imira appeared 
in the shape of a hawk, ami Yanm that of a pigeon. Chased by 
the hawk the pigeon threw itself on the lap of Si hi for protection. 
The hawk appealed to Sibi to give up the pigeon on the ground that 
it was dying of hunger, and under dispensation of Heaven, the 
pigeon has been made a food for the hawk. The King admitted 
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fclie roaRonablonoss of fche hawk^s demand but said it would be an 
net of heinouH sin to give up one, who had sought his protection, 
IJitiiitintely it was settled tliat King Sibi would give from his own 
body flesh equal in weight to that of the pigeon. Hindus, in ancient 
times, used to risk their lives for the sake of those, who sought 
their protection, and it seems the Sbastras also enjoined it. 

On hearing the murder of his son, A.bhimanyu, in an unfair fight, 
Arjuna vowed that he would kill the chief perpetrator of the crime, 
Joyadrathn, end he firfcher vowed that if he failed to do this before 
the sun woul<l s(*t the next day, he would destroy his life by entering 
the, pyre. Death was then considered preferable to the life of a 
vain boaster, who failed to keep his promise, Dhananjoy had, on one 
occasion, rebuked his eld(‘r brother, Judhisthir, the virtuous. Stung 
with remorse a.t the enormity of his crime for insulting his superior, 
he wantcai io tak<3 a, way his own life as an expiation of his sin, 
Frj>m tlio riitopadesha we learn that Bodhisatwa Jimut Bahan, out 
of compassion for the widowed mother of her only son, Sunka Chura 
Nag, offered himself for Sunkha Ghura's place as a food for Garura, 

Rajput LuaEHDS. 

Birabara gave up his life for the sake of his master. King 
Sudraka. Nurse Fauna, in order to save Udaya Sing, the infant 
Maharana of MewO,r, threw her son in the jaws of death. To obtain 
an expiation of his sin for having been the cause of a Brahmin's 
death, the great Nyaiyaik philosopher, Udayanacherjya, burnt 
himself by slow fire, Rajput ladies used to escape imprisonment 
at the hands of the Musalmans by ending their lives on the blazing 
pyre. It was considered a highly meritorious act on the part 
of Kshatriyas to die when engaged in a fair fight. 

In ancient times Hindu ladies preferred to end their lives on 
the funeral pyre of their husbands. I will cite here the case 
of the Saint Dadhicbi, who gave up his life not for the acquirement 
of personal virtue, but for the benefit of the universe. Vritra, the 
leader of the giants, conquered the Devas, and expelled them from 
Swarga. Indra, King of the Devas, ascertained that Vritra could 
only he conquered by a weapon, which could be manufactured from 
the bones of DadhichL At the prayer of Indra in order to 
restore the Government of the Devas, the upholders of virtue, the 
. Saint Dadhicbi, gave up his life. 
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We are blessed in this world with cxainpies of voluntary 
termination o£ the period of life which ai'€* holy and consolating. It 
is the voluntary abandonment of the body aftor the complete 
realisation of the purposes for which the soul reared it. Htich a 
grand exit is possible only for the Incarnations of God, bis chosen 
servants or the emancipated souls, over whom <ieath has no confrob 
Having freod themselves from the shackles of Karma/' their birth 
and death follow their will. It is beyond the reach of ordinary 
mortals. Having performed all his work in hfe^ Lakshan^ after Ids 
banishment from tlie court of his brother, Sree Ram Cbundni, 
put an end to his life. The going away of Bita Delu, 
the Incarnation of Lakshmi, into the bowels of the earthy and Brea 
Ram Obundar^s voluntaiy closing of life by drowning himsidf in the 
Saraju after having been reminded by God Brahma of the cbn'-a* (d 
his earthly career, were exits of this cla.ss. Bhisma was blessed uith 
control over his own death. The dragging on of his existence on 
the bed of arrows till the completion of his grand and immortal 
preaching is one of the brightest examplc»s of such a grand 
exit. Sreekrishna ended his life by a proce««s of Yoga. 

Sukadeb Goswami, having emancipated his soul, wm merged in 
God, The departure of Jesus, the founder of Cliristianity, fjoin fids 
world, may be classed under this head. Bree Oliaitanya Dob also 
made such an exit. The abandonment of Yudhtsthlra’s Hcjvorcignty 
and his journey to heaven, and the termination of his life, may also 
be mentioned here. These grand and nobb* examples, though tlioy 
guide and solace us, are beyond the reach of mortal beings* Too 
law of the coming and going of these pure souls is enshrmuRd In 
mystery. We can only hope to know as much as is purposely 
revealed , to us. Ordinary men cannot hope to acquire control over 
their own death, and therefore such voluntary terminations of life 
do not form the subject of my paper. 

From the examples and sayings of the wise, it is clear that man 
has the liberty to destroy himself. Ha has the right over his lifcn 
There is some force in the argument, which has been advanced in 
this connection, that if any one has the liberty of emigration, then 
why he has not the power of renunciation of his own life* Be that 
as it may, society helps individuals, in a variety of ways, to secure 
wealth and happiness, to acquire virtue, and to form their charater 
and it also protects them in the enjoyment of the fruits of their labour. 
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In return aociety expects individuals to do their duty — to make 
sacrifices, if required. Death cdmpletely cuts off a person from the 
enjoyment of every earthly blessw5«[. It is desirable to know when and 
under what circumstances society requites its individual mem- 
bers to make the greatest and toughest of all sacrifices, the giving 
up of their lives. It, is closely connected with civilisation. I have 
tried to discuss this problem iu my paper. In modern times, men 
are actuated V)y au inordinate desire for happiness, his sensuousness 
is overbearing, and Ids hankering after wealth is unconquerable, 
lie has therefore to face many keen disappointments, and suicide 
from this cause is now very prevalent. 

In modern times there are cases of persons committing suicide 
even in the bosom of happiness. From a slight disturbance, it is 
said, this rash act may spring, and Montesquieu says, “It is, in 
all probability, due to the defect of the filtration of the nervous juice,^^ 
The felon feels his .life full of burdens and tries to remove them by 
making an end of himself. 

BENDY KRISHNA, 
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EGO NO MIG CQN-DITION OF INDIA, 

PABT AND FllESENT, 

Jq the middle ages, Europe eiifeertaine<i the idea, tliat agriculture 
aod handiwork are the only legitimate uuKles of earning food and 
clothing ; whereas trade was looked down as leading to fratnl. 
India is pre-eminently an agrieuitural land^ but the Empire in the 
latter part of the Hindu, and <luring the whole of the ^Mahonmnlan 
rule, grew into a manufacturing country, Tiie kings and the 
Emperors of those ages being resident govei tiors of Hindustan, the 
country spontaneously change<i into an industiial niai!:. The 
Government could not but encourage manufacture and cuiinncrce 
to preserve the industry of the people ; there being not a .separate 
Home Government far beyond the seas, ilencc industry in 
Muslins, Gaiiclias, Mosaics, Stonc-rnasonry etc, i*lc. what wete in 
requisition in the land, did rise up, — Dame nece.ssity nursing aid * 
industries, and bringing forth new ones. With the advent of fhe 
British administration, and a H<>ine Government ddFcrent froin” the 
local one, the necessity for Indian manufactmes began to wane, and 
eventually the industries failecl one ^by one. Even ilnwes that 
survived the blow, could hardly cepe witli the scientific machinery 
that fostered foreign manufactures. The Iridians fell hack to agri* 
culture with tlie support of the local <n' foiadgn capital* Indigo, 
tea, jute, poppy, -etc. have been grown In abundance, which imported 
money from remote manufacturing countries by barter or cxchiinge. 
The peasantry saw bettor days, and a fortunate few foiined them- 
selves into middlemen. Wealth composed of tin? gift of nature 
added to the labour of the people began to dawn. The valttc of 
the land increased, and the rate of wages went up simultiinaously, 
but not by mere socialistic push* Sfill the average rate of Indian 
cooly was at 12 annas per diem, the number being so muhifcudinotw. 
Thirty thousand miles of railways facilitated transport and com- 
merce., But still famine and pjistileuce prowled in the land. It is. 
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I fear, owing to a .oistake with our administrators to imagine that 
India must grow m Uio same line as England did ; that they with 
tmir natural prejndico could not .perceive the distinct situations of 
the two couiitney,— one a cootinentr, and the other a small Island tied 
up IH) doubt, by the chain of British Kule. It may be that -England 
li..uriHlu.d^with Urn help of Free Trade, but did not United States 
rise by IVoteotion? India may be. impoverished by Free Trade for 

uugi.t wc know, at least the fact is patent that the Indians are in a 
.slate ol .semi-starvation ! Who knows that retaliation or protection 
would not relievo this continental country, — the epitome of the 
'vorlii iiNolf. Export of rice from Bengal should always be under 
proper control, for it, is the staple food of the people, the cultivation 
of that, grain depending more upon the mercies of the elements. 
It is dcsirahln that, the lice cultivation may be improved by scientific 
iiK.thod.s; hut it i.s only a distant speculation. It is not always 
pruilent to iutioduco scientific implements and machines which, 
work out a surplus population to be employed iu undeveloped 
induHlries# 


I he paucity of cultivators with indiJBEereut knowledge of 
scientific tillage may be a cause of famine growing' chronic. It 
is peremptory that the art of cultivation should be modified and 
improveti to suit the changes of seasons, which now a days appear 
later iu time generally. The agricultural community must cope 
with draught and flood by scrutinizing observation of the elemental 
changes. A complete system of irrigation is also needed to control 
famine and pestilence. Now here the agiiculture may be improved 
*by suitable and simple mechanism of small value. The superfiuous. 
population is so great in Northern India, that we find men labour 
iireiead of cattle in a richer country. In the very capital and cities 
of India wc see people pull loaded carts to displace cattle. Indian 
labour though abundant is not scientifically educated. The multi- 
plication of mills may not for the present be beneficial to the land^ 
for it will throw out many bands from such industries as are carried 
on by mere rudimentary implements, who shall be an increased 
burden upon the remaining rate-payers in order to meet the stress. 
Labour misguided or encouraged by socialistic strikes and combina- 
tions become r unions to every poor industry i Before we can rise, the 
cost of labour should be adequate to enable export raw materials 
or manufactured articles to complete with other countries, and pro- 
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cure money from foreign lands^ otherwise our mfuiufacf ores inuBfc 
of needs die out. Refcaiiation or protection without Govorninont 
help is absurd and impracticable.. Hence the nUHtakt* of hf>ycott- 
ing by a subject nation. Boycotting being politics pure am! simple^ 
do not befit Indians. For can a conquor€^<l nation expect Fair 
Trade by taxing foreign goods with a view to induce f<?roign rn- 

ment to untax otir home-made (Swadeshi) mannfact ures. Wit hunt 
fair trade it is impossible to carry on an iiuhisfry with piofit, with- 
out which condition it is bound to end miserably. Now again Free 
Trade is only possible when every other countiy agrees to it by tacit 
consent or open convention. But when the convent i(*n is br<»ken 
retaliation and prevention confer great benefit, specially in poverty 
— stricken lands alike India. Cob<bm would not dar** insist upon 
Free Trade under such a situation. Even England upfeo 1840 carried 
on the policy of protection. Ohambeihtin pnniches cvtni now for 
retaliation against foreign bounty-fed aitichas. Tiie platitudtHo 
anti-partition reformers trum petting swadeshi goods as imcmulition 
ally beneficial, would not be so under the present economical state of 
Bengal and Bihar. In such questions aentiments should yield 
place to actual calculations. Jargon of natural liberty and indefea- 
sible rights must be wiped off. The way to wealth depends upon 
industry and frugality — i. o. the best use of labour and capital. 
In India, the old agricultural population is now divided In the pre- 
servation of forestry and the industry in mineB, taking away a 
good number of hands from the field. Here the population do«'is 
not grow at the rate as in Europe. The Indian mass m proverbi- 
ally conservative. Hence cumberous implements of agricnltuio, 
or different kinds of mills would not suit them. A inoii*opcdy of 
machine industry would in all likelihood impoverish than iinprov'e 
India. Native capitalists who are for mills, would do well tci open 
county houses in foreign lands to sell Indian production to ad- 
vantage, in order to export foreign goods at a lower price. To in-, 
sisb upon poor natives of India to purchase inferior quality goods at 
higher rate is not only a financial mistake, but also cruel. Such 
forced proceedings do goad the tradesmen to practise fraud, thus 
clearing a good profit, by deceit. The manufaeturirig of Indian 
swals upon German alwanSj and of swadeshi sugar from foieign 
sugar etc. are illustrations of the aforesaid debasement 

Allowing for argument that boycotting is not seditious even when 
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carried on by a subject race, tl^e latter would be fools to atterupb to 
roj<*ct Rxich articles which they do not and cannot produce at equal 
price. Hence finer fabricks of Lancashire and Germany should not 
bo deprecated now. It is no good education to curb the taste of 
the people tor the beautiful or the useful articles of household. 
Asceticism is not civilization. Civilization multiplies wants, and 
endeavours to fulfil and meet them by tact and skill. No Extremist 
would suggest tliat the Indian gentlemen should be clothed like the 
rude hill tribes of the Eastern or Central provinces. To provide 
for thc^ peophi in general, the question of technical education, 
diflerent from that ot the learned professions arises. If the Me-* 
foTm4>r*B desire to change the people into wholesale weavers, what 
would he th(^ state of the maikct of piecegoods ? There shall be 
fewer purchasers, for tb<i money would be wanting in the land. 
Indians therefon^ should be so educated that they may be in a posi- 
tion to support their home-made industry with adequate money 
obtain e<l from foreigners by exchange or barter. We cannot theie- 
forc afford to lose the learned professions. For mechanical industry, 
wo can draw people from the clerkdom. Well then, who are to 
maintain them dtiring their apprenticeship, and affcerday employ- 
ments, IIow shall they find factories or workshops here until we 
can find, some foreign mart for our goods, — otherwise we indirect- 
ly exhaust our wealth, Calcutate the pros and cons-, and take to 
such industries as would be remunerating. We had foreign 
market for emr .swals and muslins ; and the industry thrived to the 
wonderment of the enlightened world. It is now prudent to follow 
in those industries only which the Indian Government would be 
bound to encourage. The council of Education should always be 
in touch with the Imperial Government, and must be ever and 
anon friendly to it. For what Government would be pleased to be 
mortified to find his own territories grow rich without being dis- 
loyal. For the last quarter of a century our country-made articles 
have found favour with our rulers. Even Lord Curzon would not 
hesitate to encourage native industry. But India should never 
confound her positfon with Japan or Russia, not even with Ire- 
land, which forms a part and parcel of the British isles. Such 
a mistake cannot but create confusion of political situations, a 
veritable Babel of commerce and industry; and the pantomimic 
crowning of Banerjee's would be the fruit of such confusion worse 
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confounded ! The selfish Anglo-Indian pullers of these exiubitions 
should be gracious to feel that what is play to them is death to 
new Indie/^ The anti-partition gentlemen should b)» fliis time 
unmask themselves to peiceive the wicked desigii, 'Fltc s.aj’iret 
that luxury breeds industry, and idleness begets sciemcc inay hn 
true or false. But men cannot thwart civil izaticm to m<»ve in a 
circle^ to attempt it would be disastrons- 

Now then, what Is the agitation for? It is said, the f)artition 
of Bengal has wrought so much mischief to the people that ther 
cry in distress and smartitig pain. But lu»w do the*}* formulaic 
their grievances ? 

The break in the solidarIt5»- of language and race, they know is 
chemirical, and a myth as Congress has proved. The fear of 
change of permanent settlement is worse than visionary. Division 
among the Hindus and Moslems is not a new thing, ft is no 
creation of the administration. Their respccti\m religions aigd 
social situations have brought forth the result That liic Division 
of the Province \vill raise the position of the Eastern Bengal 
without*’matenalIy affecting the zemindars of the old^ is known to 
all sensible men. There being no change up to this time in legal 
administration, the agitation was kicked up only to assail the 
Viceroy grown unpopular by his energy, assiduity and fore- 
sightedness far beyond the popular vision. When shall young 
India perceive her true welfare? When shall tlte patriots team to 
be unselfish friends to their poor countrymen. Culture of religion 
alone can bring forth unselfishness^ and sympathy for the fellow 
bretbern. 


A. K. GHOSE. 
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III N DJI FHYSIOGNOMY^ 

Physiognomy is a science whereby the conditions of men and 
ihcfr .temperaments are fully known by the lineaments and con- 
ji’cturcs of their faces. It consists in two things, the complexion 
and the composition of the body of man ; both declare and shew 
the things that exist within the man by the external signs, as by 
the colour, the stature, the composition and shape of the members. 
These two sciences are so mixed up together that one never goes 
without the other and to make profession of the one without the 
other is a vain thing. 

By Physiognomy the humours and the inward part of the soul 
arc so truly interpreted that we have got ample proof in the life of 
renowned men. It is an ingenious science and knowledge of na- 
ture by which the inclinations and dispositions of every creature ate 
understood, and because some of the members are uncompounded 
and entire in themselves as the tongue, the heart &c.,’'and some 
are of a mixed nature, as the eyes, the nose and others; we there- 
fore conclude that there are signs which agree and live together, 
which inform a wise man how to make his judgment before he is 
too rash to deliver it to the world. Nor is it to be esteemed a 
foolish or idle art, seeing that* it is^derived from superior bodies, 
for there is no part of the face of man which is oot under the 
peculiar influence not only of the seven planets, but of -the twelve 
signs of zodiac and the dispositions . vices, viitues and fatality 
either of a man or a woman can be plainly foretold. I shall set these 
things in a clear light. It is to be noted that forehead is governed 
by Mars, the right eye is under the dominion of Sol, the left is 
.ruled by the moon, the right ear is under Jupiter, the left Saturn, 
(he rule of the nose is claimed by Venus and the nimble Mercury, 
the significator pf eloquence, claims the dominion of the mouth. 
Th§s have the seven planets divided the face among themselves ; 
the twelve signs of zodiac do also come in contact with a part, 

3 
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and therefore the Cancer presides in the upper part of Die fore** 
head, Leo attends upon tha right eye-brow as Sagittarius does 
upon the right ^eye and Libra upon the right ear; upon the left 
eye-brow you will find Aqiiarins and Gioiioi and Aries taking care 
of the left ear, Taurus rules In the middle of the forehead and 
Capricorn the chin ; Scorpio' takes upon it the protection of the 
nose ; Virgo claims the precedence of the right check, Pisces Iho 
left* And thus the face of man is portioned out among the signs 
and planets, which, being carefully attended to will sufllcicntty 
inform a man how to pass a judgment. Modern science teaches 
that physical man and nature arc one in substance, the solid, liquid 
and gaseous elements in both are identical. Eastern science 
agrees in this, but goes deeper j it says that besides the phystcal 
part of man there is an astral part This Is composed of a Oner 
kind of matter, and is directly related to the souls of the stars aiul 
the soul of our earth. Their changes afTcct its growth, develop, 
meat and these changes react upon the human body, altering its 
proportions, condition and appearance. From about the age of 
seven years, all human beings exhibit in their physical iiatine 
signs which enable us to discover their character, capabilities, huU 
table career, health and all that appertains 15 disease and art!- 
dent, the leading events of life, occurences which affect po*»ition, 
influence, wealth and indeed nearly all that concerns their past, 
present and future. The value of Physiognomy Is inestimable, it 
has the power of warning us of troubles, misfortunes, evil and ill- 
ness, it also enables us to check any vice or bad qualities wc may 
possess. The communication between the outer world ant! the 
brain is by means of distinct systems of nerves which convey 
intelligence to the great nerve-centres and these nerves are direct- 
ly connected with the brain j it is not unreasonable therefore ttj 
believe that impressions are marked on the body by means of the 
.nerve fluid, which comes directly from the brain. It is an axioma- 
tic truth that without Physiognomy we cannot make any idea of 
■ a being as to his character and inherent qualities that he may bo 
possessed of. Nativity may be found by Physiognomy, for by the 
face the temperament and complexion is known, as also the planet 
that was lord of the nativity* Saturn, Jupiter, Mara, Moon and 
Venus respectively rub the forehead, and they regularly change 
the colours, face, dispositions under the influence of their respective 
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dominion. I am now going to say a few words upon the forma- 
tion of head and its judgm ent. 

A little head is never without vice, and most commonly is 
guilty of little wisdom, but rather full of folly which is 
naught and malicious. A great head does not signify good 
manners, though there may be* sometimes, but not often, 
goodness of natures, the most perfect is the round head 
which is sometimes depressed on both sides after the fashion 
of a Sphere. The best form of head is moderate in 
greatness and thickness and of a decent and convenient round- 
ness, which before and behind is tempered with a little depression. 
1 he reason why some have little heads an d so consequently no 
grbat plenty of sense is, as the physicians say, want of matter or 
the straitness of the place where the child is formed, and the great 
head is caused through the abundance and superfluity of seed in 
the formation or haply something artificial which the mother 
might use, or her imagination ; but if there be a little water with 
the force of the first formative power, the head will be of a decent 


form and not muph malicious, for malice is represented in a man 
by some deformity or monstrousness. The head of . man has 
proportionally mdre brains than all other living creatures, and 
men have more brains than women, and* the head of man has 
more joints than any other creature. So the well-formed head is 
like a sphere, there being some eminence before and behind ; the 
form of the middle ventricle should be a little compressed, q 
the cogitative faculty is the more notabler If the forepart be 
depressed, the man is of judgment, if the hinder, he has no 
memory, having a great weakness in the motion of the nerves 
and consequently of all the parts of the body. The streng 
of the brain is demonstrated by the strength of the body and 
nerves, as also by the breadth of the shoulder, the breast and 
the lateral parts which are the junctures of the liver to the spleen. 
The head which is of a handsome and decent form, augmen s 
sense and virtue and denotes in the man magnificence and honor 
but if deformed, the contrary. A head not beyond 
demotes person fair, wise, well-conditioned 
a strong and great memory, given to the reading of g 
Those that have the head’ beyond measure 
indocile. When a man or woman has the head long 
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like a pyramid it denotes a man shameless who In his had 

a vivacity of spirit enough, which at the advanced year- vanish 
away ; many such heads may be seen umong us ^ nuch pt»rsnns 
are gluttons and great eaters, rash and bold, which proccf^is from 
the dryness of the brain. A head that is altogether spherical 
signifies mobility, inconstancy, fargctfulness, little discretion and 
wisdom. The head when very little, is necessarily an wil sign, 
and the less it is, the more folly there is ; the person is snlyccfc 
to sickness because of the small quantity of brains, tlie ventricle 
being narrow, wherein the spirits being pressed, canned exercise 
their functions, as being sliufllcd together and smotlierctl whence 
it comes tliat his imagination is neither free nor gocni and his 
memory is slippery j such persons are ver^^ choleric and hasty rn 
all their actions. A head that is low and flat denotes iiopin.icncc 
and dissoluteness; a head high denotes folly and stupidity of spirit. 
A big head with a broad forehead, having a long face like a 
giant denotes a man slow, gentle, yet laborious and extremely 
indocile. When the head is straight and almost flat In the middle, 
of a middle size, it denotes that man has a good strmig under- 
standing; that he is coujrageous and fears nothing as ta the afFairs 
of the world; that he is indefatigable in the vicissitude of ft>rlyiie 
and that all the afflictions that can happen to him, cannot make 
him quit his constancy and conduct, but is firm amidst the most 
outrageous accidents ; if he has a high forehead he is perfectly 
martial. Wl^n the head is big, proportionable to the besdy the 
sinews of the neck big, and the neck itself strong it is a sign of 
strength, magnanimity and a martial humour. A head that 
proves like a ditch behind and is depressed and hollow, denotes 
a man subject to watchfulness, being of a melancholic humour, 
this head has some likeness to that of a camel. Now, I will write 
a few lines on forehead. It has its dimenslong, % e , latiludc, 
longitude, roundness and fulness. The latitude begins at the root 
©f the nose where the eye-brows discontinue and ends with the 
first hairs near a branch of the hollow vein. The longitude is|rom 
one temple to the other. The longitude and latitude make the 
round ness when all things are well-joined together and the plain 
foreheads are such, because they are depressed and without ele- 
vation. The diversities of foreheads are 'the great, the little, the 
round, the oval, the lean, the fat, the broad, and the narrow. As 
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regards the forehead we place the seven planets upon the lines. 
On the 1st line near hair is Saturn, on the 2nd, Jupiter, on the 
Srci, Mars, on the 4th, Sun, on the 5th and sixth, Venus, and 
Mercury upon the nose, A great and spacious forehead signifies 
a sluggish and fearful person, most of those that have such forehead 
are people of good consciences, not given to do any harmj 
they are fit to become lawyers. The little forehead denotes the 
person indocile, wicked and given to .mischief, believing nothing 
but his own foolish opinions. The broad forehead represents a 
person gluttonous and unclean especially in the act of generation ; 
such persons are given to flattery, professing all manner of 
friendship, but behind a man's back, they are his enemies speak- 
ing evil and offensive words and scandalous to those whom they 
pretend an aiTection for. A forehead g^reat and bald on all sides, 
without any hair, as it were, bald, signifies an audacious and un- 
derstanding person, but sometimes malicious and vqry wrathful 
and not legal and at times a great liar, A forehead pointed at 
the temples of the head so as the bones do almost appear without 
the flesh signifies vanity, inconstancy, little capacity and not 
much wsolution in business, but changeableness every moment. 
He that has the forehead somewhat swollen by reason of the 
thickness of the flesh, at the temples, as if he had jaws or cheeks 
f«ill of flesh, it denotes the person very courageous and martial. 
Those, that have such foreheads, are proud, easily angry and for- 
ward to engage themselves in combats. A square forehead denoltes 
magnanimity. Those that have such a forehead are courageous 
as lions and are compared to them, because of their strength, 
courage and prudence. 

He that is bald or has little hair on the forepart of the head, 
having the forehead plain, is inconstant, watchful and ill-condi- 
tioned. He that has the forehead gathered together and wrinkled 
is a flatterer. The concave foreheacl which has pits and mounts 
is a sign of fcarfulness, deceit, cheating and ambition. A clear 
forehead without wrinkles signifies a fairness of mind as well as 
of body, but a malicious disposition given to debates, suits 
and contentions, A forehead neither straight nor lean, nor smooth 
nor rough, but between all signifies a round dealing friendship 
without deceit. The cloudy forehead and having black marks, 
signifies boldness. A forehead that upon the first sight appears 
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sad, severe, and austere shows a strange and birb irons humour, 
prone to all casualties. A depressed and low forehead denotes 
an effeminate person; this kind of forehead suits well with a 
woman ; because a mao that is so, possesses a low aiul abject 
soul, is fearful, servile, effeminate, cowardly and carried away with 
the many words of a great talker, for there is not much assurance 
in their words yet he is subdued by the speech of the most aiinple 
man that he stands in fear of. Now I am going to treat of the 
lines of the forehead and their signification and of the characters 
of the planets, and also of the planets themselves. In these lines 
we must observe the characters which are given to them as marks 
of the planets and ^are the infallible signs of the temperaments 
and the duration and length of man's life. These marks are crcHses, 
circles, and such like things prhich are commonly found in men's 
foreheads. The significations of the planetary lines arc cither 
general when they are accommodated to all the lines of the plaiiels 
or special. The genera! significations of the lines of the planets 
afford us these canons and aphorisms. Among the Hoes of the 
planets either all in general or each in particular, some arc 
fortunate, others unfortunate ; those which are fortunate, are tliose 
which are straight or bent a little towards the nose, if they be cqual,^ 
continued, and not dissected, not distracted. Simple and straight 
lines denote a simple, good and honest soul without malice. The 
oblique and distorted lines denote variety, craft, cheating, to be 
short, all mischief and deceit. If the right line of the forehead 
be oblique on the side attributed to the suri| it signifies malice# 
Many lines signify nothing else, but a multitude of changeable 
affairs. The fewness and simplicity of the lines, denote a certain 
simplicity in affairs. When the lines increase and decrease, they 
represent some great affair, according to the character of the 
planets. Jupiter’s line being mean and reflected* shews some 
great and happy gain with honour and good report. The general 
significations of the planets most commonly include the special, 
/. some planets are referred to certain, lines j if they are great 
and not winding long and very apparent, they denote most ex* 
horbitant and mischievous actions. If the line of Jupiter be longer 
than that of Saturn, it denotes riches and all other things that are 
obtained by Jupiter. ALPHA. 
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(II.) 

Chapter XVII. 

Her mystic art revealed, 

Events always kept sealed. 

The Police were non-phissed and foiled in their attempts to 
unravel the dark mystery of the disappearance. Wild rumours 
floated about and the people were panic struck and distracted. 
The Rajah moved about in disguise to find out, if he could, a 
clue to this diabolical outrage. He was out, at all hours of the 
day and night and like a troubled spirit was here, there and every- 
where, taking mental notes of events transpiring, under his 
purview. One day, he had gone some distantce out of the town 
and was retracing his steps home, when he noticed a man in a 
dilapidated building in the out-skirts of Dowlabad, hitherto sup- 
posed to be uninhabited. The curiosity of the Rajah was roused 
and he entered the tumbled down edifice. Hurrying over the 
compound which was overgrown with weed and rank vegetation, 
he entered a hall and the scene he saw, transfixed him to the 
spot, in mute amazement,* A naked Sunnyasi, with matted hair and 
beard, his body besmeared with ashes, his eyes rivetted on the 
tip of his nostrils, was seated on a tiger-skin before a blazing fire. 
A young unmarried girl (a Kumari) dressed in a red-bordered 
sart (cloth) and wearing garlands of perfumed flowers was seated 
by his side. A dwarf, with a hideous appearance, was burning 
incense and gliding about the room, with noiseless steps and slow 
This horrid monster — this misshapen type of humanity, had the 
agility of the monkey, the keenness of the tiger and the ferocity 
of the bear. The Sunnyasi was in an ecstatic state and always 
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addressed the unmarried girl, as my divine mother. The man was 
on the point of asking some questionR to the girl, when he 
chanced to see the Rajah. He at once said ^hvho arc you and 
what do you want ?’' 

^‘Fm your humble ♦ servanF' the Rajah replied “-''and I seek 
information In a matter of life and death/^ 

Without expressing any annoyance at this unwarrantable in- 
trusion, he politely asked the Rajah to sit down on a mat, which 
had been just spread for him* Addressing the girl in a whi,sp*‘r, he 
asked mother, who is this man and what has brought hitn hered* 
The girl appeared to be in a comatose state^ but answt^rcci readily 
enough* She said ^'hc is a Rajah and is trying to find out the 
Rani of this place, who has been spirited away sometime ago/”^ 
''Can you tell, where she is asked the Sunnyash 
"Yes, I can” replied the girl* 

She stopped short for a few minutes, and then said "I see her, 
with two other girls, confined in a datK {cb.w) on the top 

of the Rupla hills. Armed men guard the door and arc ahva> s 
on the alert. The girls are crying and should be rescued at once, 
,or else, they will fall sick. To-day is auspicious for*the enterpri//*. 
The girls should be liberated without the least delay, as there is 
every chance of their being carried away to a distant place. Th»^y 
were captured and are kept in confinement, by the orders and 
at the instigation — of the senior Dowager Rani, Sincerely thank- 
ing the Sadhu for the information obtained through the girl, the 
Rajah hied home. Sending for the St^^c^dar of the household 
guard, he gave his directions for the immediate arrest of the senior 
Rani and the rescue of the girls. 

Chapter XVI II. 

The insurgents duly subdued, 

The fair captives were then rescued. 

The gi^pka (cave) on the top of the Rupla Hills, was a dark 
and dismal place, ill-suited fdr the dwelling of young ladles. 
Roma and her companions, were, however, quite at home there, 
on account of the deep feeling of love and trust which Roma had, 
for Lord Srikrishna. Whenever Lofa and Lora were dis-spfrited, 
she would comfort and console them in voice and language, which 
went straight to their hearts. The girls had just finished their 
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pujif (worship) ruicl were about to eat some fruits which had been 
l^ivcii to them, when volleys of musketry fire, were heard. 

There was an uproar and a clanking and clashing of arms> 
when Hcnnchoily dashed into the (cave) and said ^‘Raniji, the 

Lord Ivrishna he praised. Tlie machinations of your enemies have 
!>enn S(‘t at iHiUght. Ycm are now free and conveyances are handy 
tit take \ (Ui ant! yonr errnpatnons home. In the meagre and 
UfiCertain light c»f the place, Roma could not make out the identity 
ftf the speaker, although his voice, seemed familiar to her. Her 
doubts were rennnveri .speedily and the speaker introduced himself 

the Rajah. 

Rorna ?»inccrely thanked the Rajah for the trouble and worry 
he had undergone to effect the deliverance of herself and her 
c eupauiuns. Sending the girl.s home^ the Rajah made proper 
arrangements for the disposal of the dead, the medical treatment 
(if the wounded and the safe custody of the prisoners of war. 
lie then got up on his Arab charger and retraced his steps to the 
palace. 


Chapter XIX. 

The ideal of woman^s life, 

Is to be a good and true wife. 

The Senior Ran! was placed under arrest, as she was the prime 
mover of this cowardly coup. The Rajah took steps to report her 
to government and^o prevent her and her partizans from embark- 
ing into further and fresh acts of mischief and 'molestation. Rani 
Selo.sl was overjoyed and laid open her heart to the Lord Krishna 
in sincere thanks. Alms were freely distributed and the poor 
sumptuously fed. 

As soon as the bustle and excitement of current events 
were over and things had assumed thffir wonted placid aspect, 
Raid Silosf sent for Roma in her own private chamber. After the 
usual salutations, the dowager Rani gravely said — ‘"Roma, oyr 
debt of gratitude to the Rajah is immense. We could never re- 
pay ft, but ft is high time, that we should try to shew our gratitude 
to the best of our power. So far as I had been able to gather from 
the conversation we have had yesterday. Pm clearly of opinion, 
that he would like nothing better than to be allowed the proup 

4 
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privilege of being united to you in ho!)* ivcdlock. I have not 
seen a better or more deserving man and if you at all care the 
wishes of your mother^ 1 would ask you to marry tlie Rajalt, than 
whom, no handsomer or braver man exists/^ Roma heard the 
words of her mother to the end and then, as was her w(mt, t|uicUy 
said — 

Mother, i have not known my father. You fill the position 
of a father and mother as well The least wish you express, comt*s 
to me as a word of command which I have neither the capacity 
nor the inclination to resist in any way. I will gladly sacrifice iny 
life^ for your sake. But at the same time I must be true to Lon! 
Krishna. I have consecrated my life to Him and I do not wish 
to have any other temporal lord.'^ 

*‘I do not wish that you shouhi” the mother said, “how 
down to a spiritual lord ,or throw <ifF ycnir allegiance to li rti 
Krishnn. I would only like to secure for you a mate*, who wmihl 
be able to pull you through the ups and downs of this ttuTCHiiial 
life and be a living partner to you in w^eal or woe. 

But the Lord Krishna intervened Roma, is such a partm-r. 
He is our support ; consolation, loving ideal, in fact^ our Jill in all 
and I could never think of marrying anybody. I will be uniiiie 
to Him, if I do so and I hope, mother, you would support me tt> 
uphold my resolution/* 

‘^You are mistaken*’^ the mother retorted ^*my dear cliilcl, in 
your estimate of the relation of the human soul with the ovcr^snnl. 
Until all the Bunskaras (rituals appertaining to one's life) which 
are nothing, but means to an end, are fully gone through and the 
sum total of experience is gained, it would be difficult. If not 
useless, to be at one with the Paramatrna. The route to the final 
union is full of pitfalls which must be guarded against, to preveni 
a disaster. Man or woman withoiit a partner in life, is nr»t a 
complete being, who can understand or try to reach the highest 
ideal. You have not advanced in tlie path of knowledge. So, 
like a good girl, obey your mother and all happiness would be 
yours/^ 

Roma reluctantly assented to her mother's wishes. Like a 
dutiful child, she had not the heait to afflict pain to her. 
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CXIAPTER XX. 

In cireain she saw a scewe, 
hlaking her all serene. 

Retiring lo her chamber, Roma prayed devoutly for grace 
and istreiip^th and then laid herself down on her couch. She 
spectiily fell under the influence of ^‘tired nature^s sweet restorer 
-"balmy sleep’* and had a bright, realistic vision. She saw the 
Rord Krihhoa, wearing a crown of efifulgent light, standing in a 
beautiful gartfen, redolent with the perfume of lovely flowers and 
bathc<! with tfie shine of the resplendent moon. Beckoning her 
tt^ Come to him, lie said in a musical, mellow voice — ‘^my dear 
girl, your good mother mean.s well but she is mistaken in thinking, 
ttuit a wedded life is an educative necessity for a human soul to 
be uuitetl witli the over-soul, in each and every case. For a new 
comer to this nether world, the educative influence, known as 
marriage, is a szuti qua nan. For pilgrims, who had taken their 
birth before, gone through the nuptial life, departed to their homes 
and taken re-birth, the ceremony of marriage may be dispensed 
wit!). You have gone through that experience in a previous birth 
and tlm sanskara need not be repeated in your present existence. 
YiUi have your path cut out for you. Your duty to jmur mother 
and to the people under your care, is sufficiently onerous, to tax 
the stretigth of a giant So, carry on your work, without being 
led away by kamami (desire). You have my blessings. Adieu, 
fur t?xc present/* 

The dream strengthened Roma’s resolution to lead a life of 
si ngl c- blessed ness. 

Her mother got a bit annoyed, but was soon won over to 
Romans side. The Rajah was sadly disappointed and refused, 
to be consoled in any way. He had set his heart on the prospect 
of carrying Roma to the altar and his soreness may be better 
Imagined than described. He abruptly left for his own taj^ and 
for some time moved about^ like a troubled spirit,* moping and 
despairing# Time alone cured his ruffled, perturbed spirit and he 
was soon as jolly as ever, going through the multifarious duties 
of his position, with great keenness and zeal. One thing riled the 
Rajah much. If anybody would ask him to be married, he 
would loose his ec|uanimity and bon hamic and rate the proposer 
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in languaj^e, which no one desired tu hear nu^rc than uuen, lie 
too. remained bachelor and never thought uf marriage. 

Chapter XXI. 

The j^rand reniineiatien raatic, 

The tiny flower was to fade. 

The dowager Rani of Dowiabad was dead, and Ruom was 
alone in this wide world, carrj’ing on the iieavy burdeti uf admini” 
stering her rajj single-handed, with hardly an}' body to luok up tu^ 
for help or advice. With the spiritual strength in her, she wtalunl 
on with a will, biiffctting the slurmy waves of Hfe^ hui ut times, 
she felt weary and soie and longed peace and ibdiveranct*. 
Lofa and Lora liad long been inarrietl and gone to their rcspiiciivc 
homes. Juvla and his wife were still with Roma^ but the sttiril}% 
Sontlial Headman, had grotvn too old tu be cT any ust*. His 
end and object in life was to get drunk and tu harangue an) bod)*, 
he could lay hold of, on the beauty atid vIrlucH of Roma. I'hat 
vile, wicked woman Ramani had, untier Romans tutelage, uiuicd 
over a new leaf, and become contrite and rcligiiiiis. She diaws a 
pension from Roma and devotes herself tu do gutid to uihers. 
One day the Rajah received a letter from Roma tu the fulhnving 
effect^ — 

“You have always been kind and considerate to me, I have 
had the benefit of your helping hand many times, I am deeply 
grateful to you for what you have done. Depending upon your 
kindly feeling, I have ventured to make an arrangement, without 
consulting your wishes. The arrangement has the sancifoii of 
Government and may be given effect, without further loss of lime. 
My position, as the Rani of Dowiabad, has always been Irksome to 
me and I had, In my heart of hearts, ardently wished to relin<|iii3h 
it. So long as my physical health lasted, I had, nalms v&lem gone 
through my duties, I can bear the strain no longer and wdsli for 
freedom and (peace). I have a notion, that my time on earth 
is almost over. The short-time, that may be vouchsafed to me, 
for sojourning in this worlds should be utilized in the service of 
my Maker only. I must cease to be the Rani of Dowiabad and re- 
linquish my position. I have done* so, with the sanction of 
Government and the relinquishment is in your favor. For the 
great services unhesitatingly rendered to me, I venture to make 
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over the Duwhibad Raj lu you. Please come and take charge of 

ytnir new pusscssiuii. 

With great respect 
Yours gratefully 
Roma. 

The perusal of the letter, had a stunning effect on the Rajah, 
lie was perfectij bewildered and lost in his admiration of the 
angelic character of Roma. He never dreamt that one of flesh and 
b!<H)d, could make such a sacrifice, which was unique in character, 
lie ran down to Duwlabad and tried his best to dissuade Roma 
from her resolution, lie could unfortunately do nothing. Roma 
as fiian as a rock and the relinquishment of the Raj, was 
carricti out in open Durbar, in the presence of Government offi- 
cials and the people of the country, who were thunder-struck with 
llic airangement and wept sincerely and bitterly for losing such 
a good and gracious lady, who was more a mother to them than 
a reigning pnneess, A day or two after the Rajah was installed 
in the Roma quietly and secretly left Dowlabad for good. 

Remote fiann man, In the sweet seclusion of the hills and 
primeval forest, surrounded and sustained by the beauties of 
Nature, Roma was peacefully and serenely passing her days, in 
expectatum of the final deliverance. The deliverance came soon 
aiul she left this world of woe for a better and brighter land, where 
she would always be in the full presence of Lord Srikrishna. 

KHAGENDRA NATH ROY. 
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MAM-LILA AND DUROA FUJA,. 

The great day of rejoicing of the Hindus — -the Vijaya — has 
passed away. It is the last day of the festivities coiniLCtcd with 
the worship of the Supreme Being — the Adja Skakii, In Bengal, 
this worship goes by the name of Durga Fuja^ and in uther parts 
of India is called Nao RairL The eseenlial part of this wurship 
is Chandi Patlit containing the prayer of the Devas or celestial 
beings to Durga Devi, to save them from the Asuras^ typifying un- 
godliness and sin, as also an account of t!ic manner in which that 
Supreme Being crushed the Asuras, thereby restoring to the D^vns 
the spiritual bliss tliey lost. 

In Upper India, Ram-Lila is performed with whicli shows 
to the people a mimicry of the stirring events in the life of Shri 
Ram Chundra, who incarnated himself to show to mankind the 
proper course they sliould adopt to gain the favour of the Supreme 
Being by removing the obstacles that lie In the path of progress, 
through self*abnegation and self-sacrifice, I will give a brief 
description of the noble examples set by Shri Ram Chandra and 
his brothers who identified themselves In this great work of tfic 
education of mankind. 

Human beings in their first stage of life, when they are quite 
helpless, get their nourishment and support from their parenti, 
and it becomes their paramount duty to show revcrance to them 
as well m th obey their mandates. The Ramayana delineates 
thah aft# the performance of the Upabit ceremony, Shri Ram 
Chandra and his brothers were sent to a Reshi-preceptor in the 
forest to undergo a training in spiritual and secular knowledge. It 
is necessary to mention here that in ancient India, the Dwija boys 
(/. the Brahmanasj the Kshetryas and the Vyashyas) used tb be 
sent to the Rishis in the forest to pa^s the Erst stage of tlieif'€ife» 
called the Brakmm^fym AsAmma, Ifi fact, Aryadife was founded 
in BraAmofAarj/0, 
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RAM-LILA AND DURGA FUJA. 

In addition to the instructions these Brahmochari students 
received in the Vedas and other Shastras^ they received lessons in 
the secular concerns of life. Moreover, they had some duties to 
perform whicli harmed their character^ so as to enable them to pass 
their lives ptofltably during the remaining stages of their lives, 
I hey had to rise very early in the morning when they were 
rec|uirecl to utter tfic names of the Almighty Being and of pious 
pci sons, and to think of their duties for the day, after leaving 
thenr beds thc'y had to walk a certain distance to ease themselves 
and to wash their liands, feet and face. After this they, after 
plnckin*^ flowers and I nisi anti Bel leaves, had to go with their 
preceptors to rivers or tanks with flowers and clothes. After 
hithtng and peifcnnung Sundhya and Puja they had to return to 
the hrrmitage. They then had to procure Samedh wood and other 
thing necessary for the Jlome ceremony to be performed by 
the Rislibpreccptor. After this, they had to goto the neighbour- 
ing places to f«*tch alms, which they w^ere required to make over 
to their i//tff;j’/{prcccptoi's wife). Moreover, it was their duty 
to graze the cows of the hermitage. 

The prec<‘ptor and hts wife took the place of the parents of 
these students, and the children of their preceptor were considered 
h>* them as their brotliers and sisters. So that, they enjoyed fully 
the blessings c/f domestic life. 

The stinhmtH had to lead ascetic lives, They put on coarse 
ch*t!i or even barks of trees and subsisted on simple food. Meat, 
hoiMfj and other edibles that tended to excite the passions were sfciiet- 
ly excluded from their diet. Tliey avoided the use of all luxurious 
tilings. 'I hey weie not allowed to wear shoes or to use ambrellas. The 
enjinmant of pleasures, such as, dancing and singing which tended 
to incite the lower propensities of the heart, was denied them. 

In order to show their reverence to their preceptor and his .wife, 
the students bowed down to them every morning. In case. of the 
precepttn^s wife being young, they had to say from a distance, '*1 
bow down to I he students had to stand before their preoep- 

tors,imtil they were ordered to take their seats, and they could not 

to bed at niglifc before their preceptors had done so. The life 
ihufs leA by the students trained them intellectually, spiritually, 
Mis^erlally and physically. Walk to the fields as well as to rivers 
^nd tanks m the served as them, scent of 
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flowers aod BeJ^ and Tulsi leaves which the physicians pronounce 
to possess medicinal properties, condnce<l to their health and t he 
services they rendered to their preceptor mndc» them hardy^ pafi+mt 
and humble. The instructions they receivetl from flieir precnpiurs, 
on religion and morality filled their minds with fdfrnistic id#*as. fr, 
shonUl be noted that, in the cottage of the Rishis^ a prince of the 
Royal family as well as a poor Dwija received h s’^’ons settimj nn 
an ordinary mat or perhaps on bundles of straw, and the ptitice nr 
a rich Vayshya without the least scruple whafevtu* served his 
preceptor in the manner delineated above. This training htuubled 
the students bronght up in luxury, and inducer! iIhuu to w*ork in 
unison with other students of low circumatances, Thi-^ sinmid h** 
a lesson to the Rajahs and Zemindars of the present day, who, cun- 
sidering it derogafoiy to their honor to see their sons studying with 
the sons of men in the lower stages of society, are eager toestiihlish 
colleges for the education of their children. Morcov»»r, the ntddc 
lives led by the Riskis, who were occupied sometimes in prayer atid 
meditatievn, semetimes in writing books on redigion, sometiines in 
giving lessons to students and sometimes in Jrdning large assemblies 
to give lectures on e<lifjing subjects to the people edified them 
greatly. It shmdd be borne in mind that some of the Riskis wotked 
in the Oouncils of the kings whose advice provcti beneficial in the 
administration of the affairs of the kingdom. 

Ram Chandra and his brothers returned from the hermitage after 
receiving education in the manner described above. It is narrated in 
the Bamayaua that, after rising from their beds, tl^eir first duty was 
to bow dow'n to their parents. Their next duty was to carry out tli© 
orders of their parents implicitly. It is specially mentioiied of 
Ram Chandra that it was his inmost desire to make the inmates of 
the house happy and to do all that was pleasing to their parents. 
He used to recite the Shastras daily and to explain them to his 
brothers. 

It was a duty of the kings op ancient India to protect the Riskis 
from the liahnkashes, who molested them, whilst occupied in per- 
forming Ya^a and other religious practices. If. so happened that 
the demons Morich and Subahii began to obstruct Vishvamifcra 
Rishi in the performance of his religious work. It came to the 
knowledge of this Rishi that Ram Chandra had returned to the 
palace from the hermitage of his Rishi preceptor, having been 
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wmH-v ‘rv.l ill in Dhamirve:d(it, and he con- 

Bi<h‘re«i lianichaiHira fully able to free his 'FopahonCL from these 
Rakhsiiashes. Accordingly he came to Dasharatha and asked 

tlie favour of hi« orderiiu^ Ins eldest sou to check the demons. In 
ct>iiBidoratimi of the tender age of Rim Chandra_, the king at first 
hosiiafed to <j:ive his assent to the proposal of the Rishi, but on the 
advice of \hiHhishta Deva, his family priest, he ordered Ram Chandra 
to comply with the r(‘quest of the Ris/n, 11am Chandra was of 
ti'nder age, and the woik he was ordc/ed to perform was not an easy 
on*\ But tlie mandate of his father must be obeyed, and he cheer- 
fully went with Vishvamiti a Rishi, after bowing down to his par- 
ents and receiving their blessings. His poignant shafts succeeded 
in diiviiig .Marieh into the sea and killing Subahu with his army. 
'rhiH a great achievement on the part of a dutful son, but he 
had yet to show to mankind what sacrifices a son should make for 
his father. This was on the eve of Ram Chaudra^’s Coronation. 

The irifirmiues of old age having told seriously on his constitu- 
tion King Dasaratha found it impossible to rule his kingdom anv 
longer. Heeiug Ram Chandra accomplished in every respect, he 
thought of placing him in the throne of Ayodlyya. He called an 
assembly of the people including Rishis and influential men, and 
placed im proposal before it. The proposal was unanimously ac- 
ceptcul by the assembly. An auspicious date was fixed for Ram 
ClmndriPrt Coronation, and steps were taken to c^debrafe the occasion 
in a befitting manner. But fate ordained otherwise. On a certain 
t„.cu8i..u. when the king was suffering very much from a wound 
hu ha<l received i.. a battle, Kaykayi, his second wife ministered to 
his wants with great devotion. The king, after his recovery, spoke 
of the Queen's service witi. gieat pleasure, and requested her to 
nsk what she wanted. The Queen replied that she was not in want 
of anything at that time, but that on a subsequent occasion, she 
would ask for two favours which, she hoped, the king will be pleased 
to grant. The king promised to do so. 

The time had now come for Kaykayi to nsk the two favours from 
foe king. Theso were (1) Placing of Bharat in the throne in place 
of Bam Chandra and (2) the sojourn of that piinco in the forest 
ns uu anchorite for fourteen years. The King was thunder-struck 
to hear these heart-rending words. Bam Chandra was the idol of 
his heart and the cynosure of the people of Ayodbyo. The poignant 
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words of Ivaykayi lutrt tlie kiin^ so umoh that liu *U od JiiuUook'-.H 
for a ^Yhiie and then fainted, 

Kaykaji seeing this state id the king, sent fui Kaiu Ci«ainlia, 
and spoke to him about the eircuinstances that hud inudo thi* kin;» 
disconsoljite. Ram Chandra soothed the* king. Ife said that fhrfniM* 
had become favourable to him, h’or, whilst ha \\ill liave the satisfa*^- 
tioii (d rend(*ring some k"* hi.s rf*vt*red taither ui Inung 

instrumental in the redemption of his proini'^tu it will alhnil him 
mtieh pleasure to see his beloved Bharut cui the thiime id Ayedl»\.* 
At the same time, Ratn Chandra btwved down tu his i 

Kaykaii and thanked her eordially* for giving him this tipiHutunity 
of serving his purtmts although to a very small extent Atfei 
Ram Chandra prepared himself for tin*. m#ble wotk ho had ninhi" 
taketi. ► Rita Devi, his beloved wife^ and Lukshmana, his afftu I »• 
brother ilecompanied him. In the midst id sobs and sighs <d fhe 
members td the Royal family and lamentaliijus id tin* |iee|)lt\ ili**v 
left Ayodhya for tlie forest. 

Itsliould be noted here that, in counectioti with the «eif-».icnliei ng 
spirit shown by Ram Cimndra, the love of Sita Di*vi for her huHlnind 
and the affection of Lakshmaiia for his brother must bo 
prominent place. The relinquishment of tlm pleaHmea td ilo* 
palace and the adoption of the troubles attendant on reHidfiico in 
forests infested with ferocious animals and cannibeds, in order to iiink** 
Ram Chandra comfortable, tnust bo considered as noble 4‘xaiii|»h*.H 
of viitues of a Hindti household# 
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AN IDEAL MOTHER. 

Kis^IaiuFs greatness is chiefiy owing to the splendid training the 
tnc^jUiors give to their children* It is the absence of education 
anunigst wonicn that has helped a good deal in bringing about the 
tiogeneration of India, This was not however the case in ancient 
India* Many of the women were highly cultured and discoursed 
ably Qu many important problems of life. This fact is clearly borne 
out by the Upaniahadas and our ancient history teems with the 
livoM of many learned women. Even in the Pauranik period which 
may ho called the golden ago of India, literature, history teems with 
some ladies who were immensely learned and cultured. There was 
H king by name Ritadwaja in the Pauranik age. His wife was 
Madalasa, the daughter of a Clandharva king. The education of the 
king’s Hotts was mainly entrusted to the care of his learned consort. 
The following sketch from the Markundeya Parana containing an 
accotmt of her instruction to her royal son will give an idea of her 
lich mind and head to our reader. 

tirow, my sou and gratify my lord with acts. Be you for the 
inlvaneement of friends and destruction of enemies (M). Blessed are 
yon, O my smt, who, freed from your enemies, will govern the earth 
tor a long time. May all enjoy happiness by your rule, and may you, 
by acfniiring religious merit be immortal (35). You should attentive- 
ly giatify the Brahmanas at every Parva, satisfy the desires of your 
friends, should think of doing good to others and abstain from 
violating others"’^ wives (36). By celebrating various sacrifices you 
Hltould gratify the celestials, with profuse wealth you should please 
I he twice-born; you should satisfy the females with numberless ar- 
ticles of enjoyment and your enemies with fight_, O hero (3/). In 
boy-hood satisfy your friends, in youth your woishipped relatives by 
obeying their commands, in manhood the females of noble ancestry 
and in old age, O my son, to repair the forest and satisfy the rangers 
thereof (28\ While udinsr you should gratify your fiiendsy prptect 
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tho pious, celebrate sacrifices, destroy the wicked and oneinies in 
battle on behalf of kine and Brahmaoas and then meet with 
death (39). 

Jaba (tnebt) said : — Thus comforted by his mother (iVeiy tl.ay 
the one named Alarkagiew up in years and intelHgeuco i.!). On 
his attaining to youth and being invested with sacred thread ilu‘, 
wise son of Rifcadhwaja, bowdng to his mother, said (2) Hpcak 
to me all who am bowing to you as to what I should do leading to 
happiness both here and hereafter” (3). ]Ma<lalasa said t—O my 
child, being installed on the thione, a king, without infxinging tho 
duties of his own order, should endeavour to please bis subjo<»ts (4). 
Abandoning evils''*^* which strike at the seven roots'** a king, by keep- 
ing his counsels, should protect hiinstdf from his eneinicH (d). Ah 
from a car of strong wheels one meets wit.h <ieath in eight ways, 
so does, forsooth, a king, by giving out comnscls (ti). He should as- 
certairi whether bis enemies have ooiruptcd his com tiers or nor.; and 
thiough careful spies he should make himself acquaint<jd with tho 
ways of bis enemies (7). A king should not conilde in his fiiends, 
adherents and kinsmen ; and when the necessity comes he should 
confide even in his enemies (8). Not influenced by lust a king 
should acquire the knowledge of place, iucreabu and decicasi* and 
possess the six attributes (0). First controlling his self, to’xt tfm 
ministers, next the servants, next the citixens he slmuld emter into 
hostilities with liis enemies (13). The king of imcon trolled hcdf, 
who, without first subjugating all these, desires to defeat hi.*^ eiii-iniep. 
on being defeated by his courtiers, is biought under the ciuitnd of 
bis enemies (11). Theiefore, my cliild, desires should be ei>iiquoii‘d 
first by a king; on them being brought under control .suce<*Hs suridy 
attends a king; but if he is conquered by them he meetH with 
truction (12). The. enemies are lust, anger, covetousness, piidc, ith*a 
of self and joy, and they bring on tho ruin of kings (13). Think- 
ing that Paudu was deprived of his life through lust, that Aniriuhia 
was deprived of his son through anger, that Alia was deprivc*d ol 
bis life through covetousness, that Vena was killed by tha 
born through his arrogance, that Auusua’s son Vali was destroyed 
through bis over-weening self-conceit and that Fiiranjaya tvas ]dlh*tl 

Hunting, gambling, sleep during the day, cahnimy, conmipiacence, xhimrlng. 
Binging, sporting, useless walking, drinking, vicitme, creiUing nmlite, ilbwi}!, 
deceipi, cruelty and vilifying others. 

t Lordship, councillors, friends, treasury, punibhinont, kingdom and oaphid. 
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through excess, of joy one should throw otf this passions (14—15). 
t 'tuiqu(uiug tijosc tile higli-souled Maruta subdued the entire earth. 
louiMiiuberiug this a king should cast off all these short-com- 
ings (Ih). A king should take his lessons from the erows, Kokilas, 
f.ht} bhick-becs, the serpents, the peacocks, the swans, the cocks and 
tlH‘ iron.'^' A king should act like worms by his enemies and in sea- 
O king^ should show the diligence of acts (18). He should 
.spread like the .scintillations of dre or like the seeds of the cotton 
tree. And governing the earth like the sun and the moon a king 
should loam wi.sdom from the prostitute, the lotus, the Sao^awet the 
HiU/ika, the breast of a woman big with child and the milk-woman, 
(ll-l— 20)f For governing (his subjects) a king should act like Indra 
tlif^ king of go<is^ tlui sun, Yama, the Moon and 'the wind*god (21). 
As Indra pleases the creatures of the earth with showers 

for four months so the king should satisfy his subjects with 
self-sacrifice (22). As the sun with his rays draw up the 

wafer for cught months so the king, with minute means, should 
rollcc*!, his revenue (2r5). As Yama metes out punishment both to 
thosti wluun he hate.s when the proper time comes, so the king should 
impart iall}^ dc^a! with those whom he loves and whom he dislikes 
—tho good ami ihch wicked (24). That king truly behaves like ^ 
the Moon (25). As the air secretly goes through all creatures, so the 
king, with spii*'^, should read his citizens, courtiers and friends (26). 
ddie kinir, whose mind is not possessed by lust, the desiie for wealth 
or any other thing, repairs to the celestial region, O my son (27). 
1dm king^ who biings back to the pale of their own religion those 
foolish who stray away from right paths and fall off from their 
dutie.-^, goe.s to the celestial region (28). The king in whose king- 
rloni, O my child, the duties of the various orders and Asramas do 
not siifTer <1etcrioration, attains eternal happiness both in this world 

Ah cdiarifey from a crow, perfection from a Kokila, the habit of a ancumula- 
lum from a bee, the habit of not easily going to the clutches of an enemy from 
tim hart ; how to bring down a big onemy with a small expedient from a serpent. 
Ihi Hhonid take the good thing and leave off the bad thing as^ a swan drinks the 
milk out of water mixed with it. He should learn how to rise early from a cock 
and Hhould he hard and useful like iron. 

*t* He should learn from the prostitute bow to please many ; like lotus he 
f huuld nut only he beautiful of person hut be accomplished also The Sara T/a 
m n strong animal. Hike Satika he should entirely kill enemy. As milk is 
oroated in the breast of a woman for the future child po the king should make 
preparations for the future. As a milk woman can make many things out of 
milk wo the king should do many things. 
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and in the next (!^9). To induce persons to believe in thcur own 
religion which ig l^eiug disturbed by wicked people constitutes tin* 
paramount duty of a king and leads to his success (BO). By goveru'* 
ing his subjects a king accomplishes his end* — and by governing ibenit 
W'ell and assiduously he is entittled to a portion of their pu^ty (Bl). 
A king, who protects the four orders, attains to liappiness ainl 
ranges with Sakra in his own region (82), 

DATTATREYA VENUATTA, 
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7V/E HINDU aOLLEGE AT BENARES, 

'fhr movptnent in the Hindu community in favour of religious 
etUication, now so rapidly taking shape and gathering impulse, is 
one %vluch cannot be regarded with indifference by any one in- 
terested in the future of India. A similar movement among the 
Alusiilmans, leading to the establishment of the Moslem College 
at Aligarh^ inis long received the warmest patronage from the 
highest members of the Coveinment of India ; a Viceroy laid the 
foundation stone of the College, large gifts have been made to it 
in money by Government^, and it received visit from the 
Lieutenaat'Governor of the Provinces in which it is situated^ 
So many marks of official favour showered on one section of the 
Cumtnunity in its eff<)rts to secure the religious education of its 
sons assure to every other section — having in view the attitude of 
Government in religious matters — the same favourable considera- 
tion and ofTicial encouragement. It is doubtless in response to 
this well-founded expectation of the Hindus that the Governor of 
Madras and the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal have already 
shown such warm and kindly sympathy with the Hindu College, 
endearing themselves by this to millions of the-people over whom 
they rule ; for nothing so moves the Hindu heart to gratitude as 
any kindness extended in aid of the religion he cherishes as his 
dearest possession. 

The movement of which the Central Hindu College, establish- 
ed last July in Benares, is the symbol^ is one of national impor- 
tt'uicc. The College — which, it is loundly hoped, will hearafter 
blossom into a University — ^aims at placing within the reach of 
Hindus, at a very low price, the best Western education - its 
peculiarity is that it gives this education combined with religious 
and moral teaching according to the Hindu Shastras (Scriptures). 
It thus seeks to build up character as well as to train the intellec- 
tual faculties, to turn out religious and moral as well as instrucyted 
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men. It definitely aims at icprodiicjng the ai-cicist type f»f Ilindii 
— the Aryan gentleman, pious, dutiful, loyal ‘strong, ! rave an<l 
industrious, with healthy body and well-balanced mind. Idn; 
establishment of boarding-houses in connexion with the Ccdlcge 
is intended to keep round the youths educated there a healthy 
and pure and stimulating atmosphere* while the stress laid on the 
gymnasium, and the encouragement of games show that the pro* 
moters seek to check the physical degeneration seen in some distiicfs 
of the country, and to send out many a Runjitsijighji to vinclicafe 
the proficency of Indian youth in manly games. 

The significance of the movement woijjd, however, l)c much 
under-estimated, if it were held to aim only at the establishnn nr 
of a single college. While much stress is laid on tins nece^'^ity 
of fully equipping the Central College ere anything else is uiuhn* 
taken^ the importance of founding similar institutions in the Fic- 
sidency towns and in other large centres should la.* steadily kept in 
view. Further, the Board of Trustees is empowered to promcite the 
introduction of religions and moral education into establishments 
over which they do not exercise direct control, and they arc al- 
ready being consulted as to the finding of suitably qiialiflrd 
Englishmen, sytnpathetic with Hinduism, to serve as Principal-*. 
The Board will affiliate schools and colleges tluit fulfil the condi- 
tion of giving daily religious teaching^ and will support and 
encourage all efforts in this direction. Constitutecl, as it is, of 
leading Hindus — including High-Court Judge.s — frrnn all parts of 
the country, it can gradually build up a truly national flindii edu- 
cation, supervising its growth in different districts through the 
trustees belonging severally to each. 

A very cursory glance at the nature of the teacljings which 
are to be given under this scheme will secure the cordial approval 
of every right-thinking and public spirited man. Let me take as 
example the old-fashioned virfue of loyalty, I say old-fashion- 
ed,’* because so little of it is now found in the West, in conse- 
quence of the triumph of democratic ideals, and even when found 
it is spoken of contemptuously. These democratic views entered 
India in the wake of Western education^ and — alien as they are 
frona the traditions and thought-moulds of Hindus — they none 
the less influence a certain number of the Western-educated 
youths. They begin to talk of liberty and equality, of the value 
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cjf to obtain retorms. of the lights of man, of self- 

P,ovcrn merit, and so on. And although these modern ideas will 
never turn from its natural channel the deep, strongly-flowing 
river of Hindu thtuight as a whole, they may divert sufficient 
watei down an artificially dug canal to overflow and lay waste a 
few fields and towns. But a Hindu educated according to his 
Shastras can never be a rebel, nor even an agitator; and it is this 
weli-knowm, well-recognised fact which causes the organs of these 
Westernized Hindu to attack the religious revival. They 
know that, as the revival of Hindooism spreads, agitation must 
fliminish, and that loyal co-operation with all effiorts to govern 
India well will take the place of harsh criticism, suspicion 
and fault-finding. For Ilimluism teaches very definitely that the 
lulcr stancLs to tlic nation as the icpresentative of God, and that 
c>hedicnce and loj^alty are religious duties of the most imperative 
kind. The doctrine so flouted in the West, of the divine right of 


kings^^' is an iritegral portion of Hinduism, and to the Hindu the 
phrase Empress by the Grace God/Wepresents no empty com- 
pliment, but a fact in nature. To him it is the duty of the King, 
not of the subjects, to rule the land ; if he does it badly, so much 
the worse for him, since he will surely be smitten by God Him- 


self ; but matters will not be moulded b>' introducing the further 
disorder of agitation, discontent, and mob rule. Let the subjects 
<lo their duty, no matter what others may do, and all will come 

right; to try to assume the duty of, another is full of dangers," 

telches the divine Lord Krishna, and it is the duty of the king to 
lule, of the subjects to obey loyally and 'dutifully. A bad king is 
a divine award to a nation, the result of its own ill doing. He 
is not to be improved or got rid of by further ill-doing 
now but to be patiently endured till the results of the 
orighial ill-doing are worked out. Strange as this may sound to 
Western ears, It is none the less, the teaching of Hinduism, and its 
practical working is patent in history. The Hindus have fought 
a-ainst invasion many a time, and have fought wel ; but, whe 

the war has pronounced sentence, they have become oyal subject, 
of the conqueror, « docile and easy to govern - Nothing can make 
the now Westernized Hindu rise against hts rulers save 
or fear of outrage, to his religion. That maddens him ^yond 
his self-controh, is sufficiently serious. The youth in the Hmdu- 
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College m- ill Icain this I05 altj •— csiuiK-t Lt*l|Oi it- inn, tie- 

books from which their religious and mr»fal Ic‘^.soiis aic duuvit. 
Let anyone turn to the Mlahabhatata if tht*> uetH,! -4 what 

I say^ and judge whether men trained in its iileals will not be tlse 
most loyal citizens in the world. As thi-^ I’e!i)4ion^ nn'Vtnivnt 
spreads, the benefits of Western educalitin will be enjoyed 
its ilbefiTects being experienced, and India will enter on a faioT 
future as a peaceable and well-governed State. 

M, S. IX 




